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Well,  well,  it  was  not  al-ways  so. — ^The  father  of 
the  man  who  now  rides  to  town  with  white  reins  for  his 
horse,  and  who  drinks  his  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, had  probably  nothing  belter  than  small  beer 
with  which  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  had  his  reins  tied 
together  with  his  wife's  garter.  Ah,  those  were  hard 
times  in  Mecklenburg  when  wheat  was  sold  in  barrels 
on  the  public  road  for  sixteen  pence  a  bushel,  good 
measure  too,  to  the  labourers  to  feed  their  pigs  with, 
and  when,  as  in  Rostock,  a  whole  load  of  oats  was 
given  in  exchange  for  a  loaf  of  sugar. 

Mecklenburg  is  a  beautiful  and  a  rich  land,  just 
the  kind  of  country  that  delights  a  farmer,  but  at  the 
lime  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  was  great  poverty 
and  distress  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
and  the  collector  knocked  at  every  door,  and  demanded 
that  the  rent  should  be  paid,  and  whoever  had  any- 
thing to  give,  gave  his  last  penny,  and  he  who  had  no- 
thing to  give  was  sold  up. 

Let  no  one  imaguie  from  this  that  our  country- 
people  hobbled  about  the  land  like  scare-crows  dun'cv^ 
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these  hard  times,  or  that  one  could  read  the  "Vater- 
unser"  through  their  sunken  cheeks — Nay! — they  were 
as  true  Mecklenhurgers  every  bit  then  as  now,  only 
they  had  to  manage  differently.  Now-a-days  one  says; 
"Butter  costs  a  shilling'  a  pound,  which  comes  to  so 
much  a  hundredweight,  and  if  I  sell  so  many  hundred- 
weights of  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  a  glass-coach  and 
four  horses  to  match  from  the  sale  of  butter  alone." — 
At  that  time  one  said:  "What  mother?  Butter  cost 
two-pence?  Then  let's  eat  it  ^-^elt— What  mother? 
The  butcher  offers  iifteen  shillings  for  the  fat  pig?  Cut 
its  throat,  mother,  and  put  it  in  our  own  salting-tub." 
— The  country-people  were  all  quite  as  strong  and 
healthy  then  as  now,  and  were  quite  as  well  off  as  re- 
garded food  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  was  the  shoemakers'  and  tailors' 
bills  that  were  the  difficulty,  and  as  for  ready  money, 
they  learnt  what  that  really  was  when  ihey  were  called 
upon  to  pay  their  rent. 

Yes,  things  are  much  improved  of  late  years,  and 
although  the  priests  say  a  tlrousand  times  that  the 
world  is  worse  than  it  was,  I  maintain  that  it  has 
grown  better. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  bailiff  Wilbrandt!" — "Good 
■morning,  old  friend,  come  and  have  some  breakfast." — 
"Good  morning,  father  Hellwigl" — "Don't  bother  me, 
I'm  in  a  bad  humour."— "Why,  what's  the  matter?" — 
"A  £Teat  deal's  the  matter.  My  rent  has  almost  doubled 


jtse}^  and  Zirzow  has  done  its  part  this  year,  and  so 
here  I  am  with  ^£'3000  that  I  don't  know  how  to  in- 
vest The  Rostock  bank  won't  take  in  any  more 
money,  so  what's  to  be  done?  Ah,  Wilbrandt,  it's  a 
had  world!" — "Yes,  it's  a  bad  world,"  replied  the 
bailiff;  and  I  also  said;  "Very  bad,"  without  for  a 
moment  remembering  the  large  sum  of  money  I  shall 
have  to  invest  next  term, — "Yes,"  continued  Wilbrandt, 
"who  tlie  devil  thought  of  mortgages  in  the  old  days?" 
— "True,"  said  father  Hellwig,  "nobody  thought  of 
such  things  then.  Look  you,  when  I  went  to  old  So- 
lomon in  Stemhagen*,  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  bor- 
row some  money  from  him,  he  said  to  me;  'Hellwig,' 
he  said,  'you  have  an  honest  face,  it  is  marked  with 
small-pox — but  there's  no  harm  in  that — you  shall 
have  the  money,'  And  then  I  had  to  spend  one  night 
in  his  house,  and  sleep  in  the  same  room  as  he  did. 
Now  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  smoking  myself  to  sleep, 
and  so  I  always  take  a  freshly  lit  pipe  to  bed  with 
me,  and  as  Solomon  was  very  nervous  about  fire,  he 
kept  continually  calhng  to  me:  'Hellwig,  are  you  still 
smoking?'  Ah,  those  were  good  old  times!" — "Yes," 
said  the  bailiff,  "and  how  we  used  to  rejoice  when  we 
had  paid  off  the  last  farthing  of  our  small  debts!  The 
happiest  part  of  my  life  passed  away  with  my  last 
debts.     Those   were   good   old  times."— "No,"   said  I> 


1  "they  were  bad  old  times.  You  managed  to  keep  afloat 

1  spite  of  hardships  and  difficulties,  and  therefore  you 

re  worthy  of  all  honour  aod  respect,  but  many  other 

I  honest  men  couldn't  do  so,  try  as  they  raighL" — Then 

Mr.  X  V  Z,  a  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood,  came 
.  up,  and  striking  the  table  so  hard  with  his  walking- 
I  stick  that  all  the  bottks  ^anced,  said:  "Those  who 
I  didn't  get  the  better  of  their  difficulties  wer'n't  worth 
L  their  salt." — "\Vhat,"  cried  the  bailiff,  "have  you  got 
I  to  say  to  that?" — Then  father  Hellwig  rose,  and  look- 
I  ing  at  him  with  his  honest  old  face,  said:  "You  are  a 
I  young  man,  and  have  inherited  your  estate  from  your 
I  ancestors.     You  hav'n't  the  faintest  idea  of  the  misery 

of  those  times.^ — You  know  all  about  it,  old  friend,"  he 
'  added,  turning  to  me,  "so  tell  us  about  what  happened 

then." — "Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  will  tell  the  story  of 
I  those  old  days." 


AN  OLD  STORY 
UT   MINE  STROMTID. 


CHAPTER   I. 

On  midsummer- day  1821},  a  man  was  seated  in  an 
arbour  in  a  desolate  garden,  plunged  in  sad  reverie. 
TTie  land  to  which  the  garden  belonged  was  a  lease- 
hold, situated  on  the  river  Peen,  between  Anclam  and 
Demmin,  and  the  man  who  was  seated  in  the  cool, 
shady  arbour  was  the  tenant  farmer— tliat  is  to  say; 
thai  is  what  he  had  been,  for  he  was  now  bankrupt, 
and  an  auction  was  going  on.  in  his  yard,  and  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  being  scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  of  forty-four 
years  of  age,  with  hair  of  a  dusky  blond  colour.  All 
that  work  can  do  for  a  man  had  been  done  for  this 
man,  and  a  better  than  he  could  nowhere  be  found. 
"Work,"  said  his  honest  face:  and  "work"  said  his 
honest  hands,  which  were  now  folded  on  his  knee  as 
if  in  prayer. 

Yes,  in  prayerl  No  one  in  all  Pomerania  had  so 
much  need  of  a  little  talk  with  his  God  as  this  man. 
'Tis  a  hard  blow  for  any  one  when  he  sees  tlie  ^OU^- 


^^^vliold  goods  which  he  has  brought  together  with  the 
^^^B.  labour  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow  scat- 
^^^H  tered  over  the  wide  world.  'Tis  a  hard  blow  for  a 
^^^B  farmer  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  the  cattle  he  has 
^^^B  reared  with  pain  and  trouble,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
^^^P  Strangers,  who  know  nothing  of  the  struggles  that  have 
^^^  filled  his  life;  but  it  was  neitlier  of  these  things  that 
was  lying  so  heavily  on  his  soul  just  now,  it  was  an- 
other grievous  sorrow  that  made  him  fold  his  hands, 
^^^^    and  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

^^^^L  He  had  been  a  widower  for  one  day  only.  His 
^^^H  wife  lay  upon  her  last  bed — his  wife!  For  ten  long 
^^^V  years  he  had  been  engaged  to  her;  for  ten  years  he 
^^^^  had  toiled  and  laboured  and  done  all  that  man  could 
r  do'  to  provide  a  fitting  home  for  her.     His  deep  faith- 

I  fijl  love   for  his  promised  wife  filled    his  heart  with 

^^^  tender  music,  such  as  the  Whitsun  bells  ring  out  over 
^^^L  lie  green  fields  and  blossoming  trees.  Four  years  ago 
^^^K  he  had  attained  the  end  for  which  he  had  striven, 
^^^H  had  scraped  together  enough  money  to  set  up  house, 
^^^^H  An  acquaintance  of  his  who  had  inherited  two  farms 
^^^B  from  his  parents,  let  one  of  them  to  him  at  a  high 
^^^^B  rent;  a  very  high  rent;  he  knew  that,  none  better;  but 
^^^H  love  gives  a  man  courage,  that  kind  of  courage  whidi 
^^^^P  conquers  difliculties.  AH  would  have  gone  well  with 
^^^H  him,  if  his  good  little  wife  had  not  got  up  so  early  in 
^^^^1  the  morning,  and  worked  so  hard,  and  if  she  had  not 
^^^V  come  to  have  that  burning  red  spot  on  each  cheek. 
^^^V  All  would  have  gone  well  with  him,  if  his  landlord,  in- 
^^^1  stead  of  being  a  mere  acquaintance,  had  been  a 
^^^H  friend — and  he  was  not  that,  for  it  was  because  of 
^^^1  him  that  the  auction  was  going  on  in  the  farm-yard 
^^^1     to-day. 
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jFriend? — A  man  like  that  one  who  is  sitting  in 
[  oak   arbour  caJi  have  no  friends?     He  had  Irue- 

^    ted  friends,  but  tliey  could  not  help  him,  they  had 

nothing  to  give  or  lend.  Wherever  he  looked,  it  seemed 
lo  him  as  though  he  were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
which  hemmed  him  in  and  stifled  him,  and  so  he  cried 
with  all  his  strength  lo  God  to  save  htm  in  his  sore 
distress.  A  Unnet  and  a  chaffinch  were  singing  in  the 
oak-boughs  above  his  head,  their  feathers  shining  in 
the  sun,  the  flowers  in  the  neglected  garden  scattered 
their  fragrance  all  around,  and  the  oak-trees  cast  their 
cool  shadow  over  him.  If  two  lovers  had  been  sitting 
there,  they  would  never  have  forgotten  the  place  and 
how  it  looked  all  tlieir  lives  long. 

And  had  he  not  sat  in  that  shady  bower  with  a 
gentle  hand  clasped  within  his  own?  Had  not  the 
birds  sung  as  cheerily,  and  was  not  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  as  sweet  tlien  as  now?  Had  he  not  dreamt  of 
sitting  on  that  very  seat  in  his  old  age,  and  while  im- 
mersed in  that  dream  of  the  future — who  was  it  who 
had  brought  him  a  cool  drauglit  to  refresli  him  after 
his  hard  day's  work?  Wlio  was  it  who  had  shared  the 
toil  and  care  of  his  daily  life,  and  had  encouraged  Mm 
by  her  sympathy? 

Gone — all  gone! — Everything  he  had  was  to  be 
flCild,  and  the  gentle  loving  hand  he  had  held  in  his 
own  was  stiff  and  cold.  Th«n  the  man  felt  as  if  the 
lards  DO  longer  sang  their  glad  songs  for  him,  as  if 
lie  flowers  no  longer  grew  for  him  in  their  sweetness 
SDd  beauty,  and  as  if  the  glorious  sun  no  longer  shone 
far  him,  although  his  poor  overcharged  heart  still  went 
Wi  beating  as  strongly  as  before;  and  so  he  stretched 
out  his  bands  beyond  birds  and  flowers,  and  even  the 
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I  golden  sun,  to  the  divine  Comforter,  who  better  than 
I  any  earthly  joy  can  soothe  the  wounded  heart 

Hawermann  sat  thus  in  silent  prayer,  his  hands 
I  dasped,  and  his  brave  blue  eyes,  in  which  a  wondrous 
y  Hght  was  shining  as  though  from  God's  own  sun,  raised 
I  to  heaven,  when  a  little  girl  came  up  to  him  and  laid 
La  daisy  on  his  knee.  He  drew  the  child, — she  was  his 
fconly  one— closer  to  him,  and  rising,  took  her  in  his 
f  Mins.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he  walked  down 
the  garden-path  carrying  his  little  girl  and  holding 
the  daisy  she  had  given  him  in  his  hand. 

He  came  to  a  young  tree  that  he  himself  had 
planted;  the  straw  rope  by  which  it  was  fastened  to 
the  pronged  stick  that  supported  it  had  become  loose, 
and  the  young  tree  was  leaning  all  on  one  side.  He 
straightened  it  and  fastened  it  again  to  its  prop, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  for  his 
thoughts  were  far  away,  but  it  was  his  nature  to  give 
help  wherever  it  was  wanted. 

When  a  man  is  lost  in  thought,  even  though  that 
thought  may  have  led  him  up  to  the  blue  heavens,  if 
any  little  bit  of  his  daily  work  should  happen  to  fall 
under  his  notice,  he  takes  up  the  wonted  task  in- 
voluntarily, and  does  what  may  be  required  at  the 
moment,  and  so  he  is  wakened  out  of  his  reverie,  and 
reminded  -of  what  is  lying  close  at  hand  and  ought  to 
be  done,  and  that  it  is  so  is  a  great  gift  of  God. 

Hawermann  walked  up  and  down  the  garden,  his 
eyes  saw  what  was  round  about  him,  and  his  thoughts 
returned  to  earth  once  more.  Though  the  sky  of  his 
future  life  was  heavy  with  black,  stormy  clouds,  still 
there  was  one  little  scrap  of  blue  that  the  clouds  could 
t  overcast,  and  that  was  the  thought  of  his  little  girl 
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whom  he  was  carrying  in  his  arms,  and  whose  small 
childish  hand  was  playing  with  his  hair. 

He  left  the  garden  and  entered  the  farm-yard. — 
And  what  was  going  on  there?— Indifferent  strangers 
were  pressing  up  to  the  table  where  the  auctioneer 
was  selling  off  the  farmer's  effects,  each  thinking  only 
of  the  bargains  he  wished  to  make.  One  after  another 
alt  of  Hawermann's  possessions  were  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Those  things  that  he  had  col- 
lected bit  by  bit  with  toil  and  trouble  to  furnish  his 
house,  were  now  being  scattered  abroad  amid  the  jokes 
and  laughter  of  all  present.  Even  the  old  things  were 
going — that  cupboard  had  belonged  to  his  old  mother; 
that  chest  of  drawers  his  wife  had  brought  home  with  her 
when  she  was  married;  he  had  given  her  tliat  little 
wotk-table  when  he  was  engaged  to  her. — His  cows 
were  tied  in  a  long  line  and  were  lowing  to  be  taken 
to  the  pasture-field.  The  brown  heifer  his  wife  had 
reared  from  a  calf,  and  which  had  always  been  her 
pet,  was  standing  amongst  them.  He  went  up  to  it, 
and  passed  his  hand  caressingly  down  its  back,  "Sir," 
said  Niemann,  the  head-ploughman,  "this  is  very  sad." 
— "Yes,  Niemann,  it  is  sad,  but  it  can't  be  helped," 
he  answered,  turning  away  and  mingling  in  the  crowd 
round  the  auction-table. 

As  soon  as  the  people  saw  that  he  wanted  to  get 
to  the  table  they  made  room  for  him  courteously  and 
kindly.  He  asked  the  auctioneer  if  he  might  speak 
to  him  for  a  moment:  "/m mediately,  Mr. Hawermann," 
was  the  reply,  "in  one  moment,  I've  just  finished  with 

the  household  things,  then a  chest  of  drawers! 

six  and  two-pence!  three-pence!  six  and  four-pence! 
going!  going! — six  and  four-pencel — No  one  e\5e  bxii 
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ng? — Going!  going-!  gonel" — "^Vhose  is  it?"^ 
'Tailor  Brandt's,"  was  the  answer. 

Just  at  this  moment  some  farmers  rode  into  the 
rd,  probably  to  look  at  the  cattle  which  were  now 
'le  sold.  Foremost  amongst  them  was  a  stout 
l-faced  man,  whose  fat  face  was  made  even  broader 
than  it  was  by  nature,  by  the  insolent  expression  that 
it  wore.  Men  of  this  species  are  often  to  be  met  with, 
but  what  distinguished  thisi  man  from  the  rest  of  his 
type  were  the  small  cunning  eyes  that  peeped  out  over 
his  fat  cheeks,  and  which  seemed  to  say:  It's  all  thanks 
to  us  that  you  are  so  well  up  in  the  world,  we  know 
how  to  manage.  The  owner  of  these  eyes  was  also  the 
of  the  farm  of  which  Hawermann  was  tenant. 
;|Je  rode  right  in  amongst  the  crowd,  and  when  he  saw 
inhappy  tenant  standing  among  the  other  people, 
lie  was  at  once  struck  with  terror  lest  he  should  not 
get  his  full  rent,  and  the  cunning  little  eyes  that  knew 
so  well  how  to  manage  things  for  their  own  advantage 
said  to  the  insolence  that  found  its  home  on  his  mouth 
and  in  his  expression:  Up  brother,  now's  the  time  to 
make  yourself  as  big  as  possible,  for  it  'U  cost  you  no- 
thing! Then  forcing  his  horse  closer  to  Hawermann, 
he  called  out  in  a  ioud  voice  so  that  every  one  might 
hear:  "Ha  ha!  These  are  the  clever  Mecklenburgers, 
who  think  tliey  can  teach  us  how  to  fami  properly! 
And  what  have  they  taught  us?  They've  taught  us  to 
drink  red  wine  and  cheat  at  cards,  but  as  for  farming! 
— they  can  teach  us  better  how  to  become  bankrupt." 
There  was  deep  silence  during  this  hard  speech. 
Everyone  looked  first  at  the  speaker,  and  then  at  the 
whom  he  had  addressed.  Hawermann  had  started 
hearing  the  voice  and  the  words  as  though  some 
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one  had  plunged  a  knife  into  his  heart,  and  now  he 
stood  gazing  silently  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  not 
caring  to  defend  himself,  but  a  murmur  arose  among 
the  people,  and  a  cry  of:  "ss — ss — for  shame!  This 
man  drank  no  red  wine,  he  never  cheated  at  cards' — 
and  his  farming  was  most  excellent!" — "Who's  the 
great  gaby  that  was  talking  such  nonsense?"  asked 
old  Drenkhahn  of  Liepcn,  pressing  closer  with  his 
heavy  ihorn-sLick  in  his  hand. — "It's  the  man  whose 
labourers  go  about  amongst  us  begging,"  cried  lame 
&nidt.— "They  ha/n't  money  to  buy  a  coat  for  their 
backs,"  cried  Brandt,  the  tailor  from  Jarmen,  "and 
have  to  wear  their  Sunday  clothes  when  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  fields." — "Yes,"  laughed  the  smith,  "it's  the 
man  who  was  so  glad  to  see  his  labourers  wearing  such 
grand  cloth  coats  when  they  were  at  work,  and  they 
only  did  it  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  buy  smock- 
frocks,  you  know!"* 

The  auctioneer  came  up  to  the  landlord,  who  was 
listening  to  all  these  remarks  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  asked  him:  "  How  fo«/(/ you  say  that,  Mr.  Pomuchels- 
kopp,  how  could  you?"— "Ves,"  said  one  of  the  men 
who  had  come  with  him,  "these  people  are  right,  you 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  having  aimed  an- 
other blow  at  a  man  who  is  selling  everything  he  has 
honestly,  that  he  may  meet  ajid  pay  off  all  his  debts." 
— "Ah,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "if  that  were  all.  Mr. 
Hawermaun's  wife  died  yesterday,  and  is  lying  upstairs 
on  her  last  bed,  and  so  he  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
witli  a  Utile  girl,   and  what  prospects?"— "I   didn't 
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know  that,"  muttered  Pomuchelskopp  sullenly.  The 
murmur  of  disapprobation  now  spread  from  the  crowd 
to  the  landlord's  companions,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more,  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  was  left  alone,  all  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  him  having  ridden  away  to  the 
Other  side  of  the  yard. 

The  auctioneer  now  approached  Hawermann  and 
said:  "You  wanted  to  speak  to  me  Mr.  Hawermann?" 
— "Yes — yes,"  replied  tiie  farmer  slowly,  he  seemed  td 
be  coming  to  himself  again  like  a  martyr  when  he  has 
been  removed  from  the  rack.  "I  wished  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  also  sell  the  few  tilings  that  remain  to  me  by 
law,  at  the  auction.  1  mean  the  bed  and  the  other 
things."— "With  pleasure,  but  the  furniture  has  sold 
badly,  the  people  have  no  money,  and  if  you  really 
want  to  sell  those  things,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so 
by  private  bargain."^"!  hav'n't  time  for  that,  and  I'm 
badiy  in  want  of  the  money." — "Well  if  you  really  wish 
it,  I'll  manage  it  for  you,"  and  then  the  auctioneer 
went  about  his  business  again. 

"Hawermann,"  said  farmer  Grot,  who  was  one  of 
the  people  that  had  come  on  horseback,  "you  are  so 
lonely  here  in  your  sorrow,  do  bring  your  little  girl 
and   come   and  pay  me    a  visit',  ray  wife  will  be  so 

glad "^"Thani  you  heartily  for  your  kindness,  but 

I  can't  accept  your  invitation,  I  have  something  to  do 
here." — "Vou  mean  your  dear  wife's  funeral,  Hawer- 
mann," said  farmer  Hartraann,  "when  is  it  to  be? 
We  will  all  be  glad  to  do  her  the  last  honours." — 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  but  that  cannot  be,  it  wouldn't 
be  fitting,  and  I've  just  learnt  that  one  oughtn't  to 
stretch  one's  foot  further  than  one's  own  roof  will  cover." 
— "Old  friend,  dear  old  neighbour  and  fellow-country- 
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man,"  said  Wient,  the  farm-bailiff,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  "don't  despair,  things  wiU  get  better."^ — 
"Despair!  Wienk,"  said  Hawermann  earnestly,  and 
pressing  his  child  closer  in  his  arms  he  looked  calmly 
at  the  farm-bailiff  with  his  honest  blue  eyes,  and  con- 
tinued: "Is  it  despair  when  one  looks  one's  future  full 
in  the  face,  and  tries  to  find  the  best  way  of  getting 
out  of  one's  difficulties?  I  can't  remain  here,  no  one 
could  stay  in  a  place  where  his  ship  had  run  aground, 
I  must  hve  in  another  man's  house.  I  must  begin  at 
the  beginning  again,  and  do  as  I  did  before.  I  must 
take  service  once  more,  and  so  earn  my  daily  bread. 
And  now  good-bye  all  of  you.  You've  been  kind  friends 
and  neighbours  to  me.  Good-bye — good-bye.  Shake 
hands,  Louie.  Remember  me  to  aU  at  home.  My 
wife . . . ." — He  was  going  to  have  said  something  more, 
but  could  not  get  out  the  words,  so  he  turned  quickly 
and  hastened  away. 

"Niemann,"  he  said  to  his  head-ploughman  whom 
he  met  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  "tell  the  rest  of 
my  people  that  my  wife's  funeral  will  be  at  four  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  Then  he  entered  the  house  and 
went  into  his  bed-room.  Everything  had  been  taken 
away,  even  his  bed  and  the  few  small  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  had  been  left  to  him;  nothing  remained 
but  the  four  bare  walls.  Except  tiiat  there  was  an  old 
chest  in  the  comer  near  the  window,  on  which  the 
young  wife  of  one  of  the  labourers  was  seated,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  black  coffin  in  which  a  pale,  still,  solemn  figilre 
was  lying,  and  the  young  woman  had  a  green  branch 
L  her  hand,  with  which  she  fanned  away  the  flies 
tmj  the  quiet  face.     "Stina,"  said  Hawermann,  "you 
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may  go  now,  I  will  remain  here." — "Oh,  Sir,  let  me  " 
stay."^''No,  Stina,  I  sliall  remain  here  all  mghL" — 
"Then,  shall  I  take  the  liule  one  home  with  me?"— 
"No,  leave  her,  she'll  go  to  sleep." — The  young  woman 
left  the  room.  After  a  time  the  auctiooeer  brought 
Hawermann  the  money  for  his  things,  and  then  every- 
one left  the  yard,  and  all  was  as  still  and  quiet  withowt 
as  within.  He  put  the  child  down,  and  counted  the 
money  on  the  window  sill;  "so  much  for  the  carpenter 
fcr  making  the  coffin;  so  much  for  the  cross  on  the 
grave;  so  much  for  the  burid  fee;  so  much  for  Stina, 
and  with  what  remains  I  can  make  my  way  to  my 
aster's  house."— It  grew  daik,  the  young  woman  brought 
in  a  candle,  and  placed  it  beside  the  coffin,  and  gazed 
long  in  the  pale  face  of  her  dead  mistress,  then  drying 
her  eyes  with  her  apron,  she  said;  "Good  night,"  and 
Hawermann  was  once  more  alone  with  his  child. 

He  opened  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the 
oight;  it  was  dark  for  the  time  of  year,  no  star  was  to 
be  seen,  the  sky  was  covered  with  black  clouds,  and 
fiie  light  breeze  that  sighed  in  the  distance  was  warm 
and  fragrant.  The  quails  were  calling  in  the  meadow, 
aad  a  corncrake  was  sounding  its  rain  signal,  and  the 
first  drops  of  the  coming  shower  were  falling  softly  on 
the  thirsty  earth,  which  in  its  gratitude  filled  the  air 
with  that  sweet  smell,  known  and  loved  by  farmers, 
the  smell  of  the  earth.  How  often  had  he  been  re- 
freshed in  spirit  by  such  weather;  how  often  had  his 
cares  been  chased  away,  and  his  hope  been  renewed 
by  it  Noiv  he  was  free  from  those  cares,  but  his  joy 
was  gone  also- — ^his  one  great  joy  had  gone  firom  him, 
fsxA  had  taken  with  it   all  the  smaller  ones  as  well. 

closed  the  window,  and  turning  round  saw  his  little 


daughter  standing  hy  the  coffin,  trying  in  vain  to  reach 
and  stroke  the  quiet  face  within.  He  lifted  the  child 
higher  so  that  she  might  do  so,  and  the  little  girl 
stroked  and  patted  her  mothei-'s  face:  "Mammy — oh!" 
— "Yes,"  said  Hawermann,  "Mammy's  cold,"  and  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  chest,  he  took  the  child  on  his 
knee,  and  wept  bitterly;  seeing  this,  the  little  one  cried 
too,  till  she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  so  he  held  her  gently 
in  his  arms,  and  drew  his  coat  warmly  round  her.  He 
sat  there  all  night  long,  keeping  a  true  lyke-wake  by 
his  wife  and  his  dead  happiness. 

Next  morning  punctually  at  four  o'clock  the  head- 
ploughmau  and  the  other  men  who  worked  on  the 
farm  arrived,  the  Hd  of  the  coffin  was  screwed  down, 
and  the  procession  moved  off  slowly  to  the  littie  church- 
yard. His  child  and  he  were  the  only  mourners.  The 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave — a  silent  prayer — a 
handful  of  earth — ^and  tlie  form  of  her  who  had  en- 
couraged and  comforted  him  for  years,  of  her  who  had 
been  his  life  and  his  joy,  was  hidden  from  his  sight, 
and  if  ever  he  wished  to  see  her,  he  must  live  over 
again  in  thought  the  happy  old  days  when  she  was  , 
still  at  his  side,  until  the  time  when  the  book  of 
memory  wil!  he  closed  on  earth,  and  then — yes,  then, 
his  dear  one  will  reappear  before  him,  beautiful  and 
glorious. 

He  went  and  spoke  to  his  work-peop!e,  shook 
hands  with  each  of  them,  and  thanked  them  for  the 
last  service  they  had  rendered  him,  said  good-bye  to 
all,  and  then,  after  giving  the  head-ploughman  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  coffin,  the  cross,  and  the  burial 
fee,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  into  the  unknown 
future. 


When  he  got  to  the  last  house  in  the  hamlet,  the 
labourer's  young  wife  was  standing  at  the  door  with 
a  child  in  her  arras,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  said; 
"Stioa,  you  nursed  my  poor  wife  faithfully  in  her  last 
illness.  Here  Stina!"  and  he  tried  to  slip  a  few 
shillings  into  her  hand. — "Sir,  Sir,"  cried  the  young 
woman.  "Don't!  you  pain  me.  What  have  you  not 
done  for  us  when  you  were  rich,  and  now  that  evil 
days  have  come  to  you,  should  we  not  do  our  part? 
— Ah,  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  Leave  your 
little  girl  here  with  me.  I  will  love  and  tend  her  as 
if  she  were  my  own.  And  is  she  not  as  good  as  mine? 
Did  I  not  nurse  her  when  her  mother  was  too  weak 
to  do  it  herself?  Let  me  have  charge  of  the  child!" 
Hawermann  stood  buried  in  thought.  "Sir,"  con- 
tinued the  woman,  "from  what  I  hear  you'll  have  to 
part  with  the  child  sooner  or  later,  and — but  see,  here 
comes  Joseph,  he  mil  tell  you  the  same."  The  la- 
bourer came  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  they 
were  talking  about,  said:  "Yes,  Sir,  she  shall  be  treated 
like  a  princess.  We  are  strong,  and  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  us,  we 
will  richly  repay  to  her." — "Nay,"  said  Hawermann, 
rousing  himself,  "that  will  never  do,  I  can't  consent  to 
that.  I  may  be  wrong  in  taking  the  child  with  me 
when  my  future  is  so  uncertain,  but  I've  left  so  much 
behind  me  here,  that  I  can't  do  without  the  last  that 
remains  to  me.  No,  no,  I  can't,"  he  exclaimed  turn- 
ing to  go,  "my  child  must  remain  with  me.  Good- 
bye, Stina — good-bye,  Rassow." — "If  you  won't  leave 
the  child  with  us,  Sir,"  said  the  labourer,  "at  least  let 
me  go  with  you,  and  carry  her  for  you."— "No,  no," 
replied  Hawermann,  "1  don't  find  her  at  all  too  heavy," 
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Then  the  young  woman  kissed  and  fondled  his  little 
daughter,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  after 
he  had  resumed  his  journey,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band stood  for  a  long,  long  time  looking  after  him. 
She,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  thinking  most  of  the 
child;  he,  gravely  and  liiinking  most  of  the  man. — 
"Stina,"  he  said,  "we  shall  never  have  such  another 
master.'' — "God  knows  that,"  said  she,  and  then  they 
both  went  away  sorrowfully  to  their  daily  work. 
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About  forty  miles  from  tlie  place  where  Hawer- 
i  laid  his  wife  in  her  quiet  grave,  was  the 
farm  of  which  Joseph  NQssler,  his  brother-in-law,  was 
tenant.  The  offices  were  ill-built,  had  fallen  a  good 
deal  out  of  repair,  and  the  yard  had  altogether  a  very 
vmtidy  appearance.  There  was  a  large  manure-yard 
here,  and  a  small  one  there,  and  carting  and  agri- 
cultural implemeflts  were  all  mixed  up  together  in  con- 
fused masses  like  people  at  a  fair;  the  manure-cart 
said  to  the  carriage;  how  did  you  get  here,  brother? 
and  the  plough  asked  the  harrow  to  dance,  but  music 
was  wanting,  for  there  was  dead  silence  in  the  yard. 
Every  one  was  busy  hay-making  in  the  meadow,  for 
the  weather  was  lovely.  No  one  was  looking  out  of 
any  of  the  small  open  windo^vs  in  the  long,  low, 
thatched  farm-house,  for  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  cook  had  finished  her  kitchen-work,  and  the  house- 
maid had  done  with  her  sweeping  and  dusting,  and 
both  of  them  had  gone  down  to  the  meadow.  Even 
the  farmer's  wife,  who  always  kept  such  order  in  the 
house,  had  gone  there  too,  rake  in  hand,  for  the  hay 

"it  to  be  in  cocks  before  the  evening-dews  began 

ill  there  was  life  in  the  house  although  it  was  so 

In    the    sitting-room,  to  the  right   of  the   en- 

«-hall,  where  the  blue-painted  cupboard  stood — 

s  they  called  it — and  the  sofa  covered  with 
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Qie  black-glazed  lineo,  which  was  rubbed  up  with 
boot-polish  every  Saturday  till  it  shone  again,  and  the 
oak  chest  with  the  yellow  mounting,  well,  in  this  room 
sat  two  little  girls  of  three  years  old  with  round  flaxen 
heads,  and  round  rosy  (ieeks,  playing  at  making 
cheeses  in  a  sand-box  with  their  mother's  thimble  and 
two  penny  jars,  which  they  filled  with  the  damp  sand, 
'and  pressed  down  as  hard  as  they  could,  laughing 
gleefully  whenever  the  lump  kept  its  shape  when 
turned  out. 

These  children  were  Lina  and  Mina  NUssler,  and 
nith  their  rosy  cheeks  and  yellow  hair  they  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  two  little  round  apples,  gi-owiug  on 
one  stalk.  They  were  twins ,  and  even  people  who 
knew  them  well,  found  it  impossible  to  say  which  was 
Lisa  and  which  Mina,  for  their  names  were  not  written 
on  their  faces,  and  if  their  mother  had  not  given  them 
different  coloured  ribbons  there  would  have  been  great 
mistakes  made;  even  their  father,  Joseph  Nllssler,  could 
not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  he  called  Lina, 
Mina,  and  Mina,  Lina.  But  now  no  such  mistakes 
need  be  made,  for  their  mother  had  tied  up  Lina's 
flaxen  plaits  with  blue  ribbon,  and  Mina's  with  red; 
but  if  any  one  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
closely  at  them  he  must  have  seen  clearly  that  Joseph 
Nllssler  was  wrong,  for  Lina  was  half  an  hour  older 
than  Mina,  and  even  when  the  difference  in  age  is 
snail,  still  birth-right  always  makes  itself  known,  and 
Lina  had  quite  the  upper-hand  of  Mina,  but  she 
comforted  her  little  sister  whenever  she  was  un- 
happy. 

Beudes  these  unimportant  little  twins  there  was 
yrt  anotlier  set  of  twins  in  the  room,  and  tKe^  -wcia 
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an  old,  experienced  and  very  important  couple,  who 
were  peering  down  on  the  children  from  the  oak  chest, 
and  shaking  ia  the  soft  breeze  that  came  in  at  the 
open  window.  These  were  the  grandfather's  peruke- 
and  the  grandmother's  best  cap,  which  were  hanging 
on  a  couple  of  cap-stands,  all  ready  to  play  their  part 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.— "Look,  Lina," 
said  Mina,  "there's  grandfather's  p'uke,"  she  couldn't 
pronounce  the  letter  "f"  properly  yet. — "You  shouldn't 
say  p'uke,  you  should  say  p'uke,"  said  Lina  who 
couldn't  pronounce  her  "rs"  a  bit  better,  but  being  the 
eldest  she  had  of  course  to  put  her  little  sister  on  the 
light  way. 

The  little  twins  now  got  up,  and  standing  in  front 
of  the  chest  looked  at  the  old  twins  on  the  cap-stands, 
and  Mina,  who  was  still  very  thoughtless,  stretched  out 
her  hand,  and  took  her  grandfather's  peruke  from  the 
stand.  Then  putting  it  on  her  own  head  with  a  "just 
look  at  me"  sort  of  expression,  placed  herself  before 
the  looking-glass,  and  arranged  the  wig  exactly  as  her 
grandfather  wore  it  on  Sundays.  Now  Lina  ought  to 
have  had  more  sense,  but  she  began  to  laugh,  and 
aUowing  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fan  of  the 
thing,  took  her  grandmother's  mob-cap  from  the  other 
stand,  and  put  it  on  in  the  same  way  as  her  grand- 
mother did  every  Sunday.  Then  Mina  laughed,  and 
then  they  both  laughed,  and  taking  hands  began  to 
dance  "Kringelkranz-Rosendanz,"  and  then  stopped 
and  laughed,  and  after  that  they  w^t  on  dancing 
again. 

But  Mina  was  really  too  thoughtless,  she  had  kept 
her  toy-jar  in  her  hand,  and  now  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  fun  she  let  it  fall,  and — crash — it  was  destroyed, 
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and  so  was  the  fun.  Mina  began  to  cry  bitterly 
the  broken  jar,  and  Lina  cried  to  keep  her  company, 
but  after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  short  time  Lina  began 
10  try  to  comfort  her  sister:  "Never  mind,  Mina,  the 
wheel-wright  will  mend  it  for  yon." — "Yes,"  sobbed 
Mina,  but  more  quietly  than  before,  "the  wheel-wright 
must  mend  it." — And  then  the  two  sorrowful  litde 
creatures  went  out  of  doors,  quite  forgetting  that  they 
still  had  their  grandfather's  and  grandmother's  Sunday- 
finery  on  their  heads. 

Now  many  people  would  think  that  it  was  a  silly 
fancy  of  Lina's  that  the  wheel-wright  could  mend  the 
broken  jar,  but  who  ever  has  known  a  real  coutitry 
wheel-wright  is  aware  that  such  a  man  can  do  any- 
Uiing.  When  a  wether  is  to  be  killed,  the  wheel- 
wright is  sent  for.  When  a  pane  of  glass  is  broken, 
the  wheel-wright  has  to  nail  a  board  across  the  win- 
dow that  the  rain  and  wind  may  not  get  it.  When  an 
old  chair  has  lost  a  leg,  he  is  the  doctor  who  makes 
it  stand  steady  again.  When  a  bullock  is  to  be 
blistered,  he  acts  apothecary;  in  short,  he  puts  every- 
thing right  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  so  Lina  was  a 
very  sensible  girl  when  she  proposed  to  take  the  jar 
10  the  wheel-wright 

Just  as  the  children  entered  the  yard  a  little  man 
came  in  at  the  gate.  And  this  little  man  had  a  red 
fece,  and  a  very  imposing  red  nose  which  he  always 
held  cocked  up  in  the  air.  He  wore  a  square  cap  of 
no  particular  colour  with  a  tassel  in  front,  and  a  long- 
tailed,  loose,  grey  linen-coat.  He  always  kept  his  feel 
turned  oiut  in  an  exaggerated  first  position  which  made 
his  short  legs  look  as  if  they  were  fastened  to  his 
boc^  in  the  wrong  way.    He  had  striped  tiouseis  aa&. 
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long  boots  with  yellow  tops.  He  was  not  stout,  and 
yet  be  was  by  no  means  thin,  in  fact  his  figure  was 
l)cginning  to  lose  its  youthful  proportions. 

The  children  walked  on,  and  when  they  had  got 
near  enough  for  the  fanii-haihff — for  such  was  the  call- 
ing of  the  little  man — to  see  what  they  were  wearing, 
he  stood  still,  and  raised  his  bushy  yellow  eye-brows 
till  they  were  quite  hidden  under  his  pointed  cap, 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  his  face,  and  must  therefore  be  put  away  in  a  safe 
place  out  of  all  danger:  "Bless  me!"  cried  he.  "What's 
the  matter? — What  on  earth  have  you  been  about?— 
Why  youVe  got  the  whole  of  your  old  grandparent's 
Sunday-finery  on  your  heads!" — The  two  little  girls 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  borrowed 
plumes  without  remonstrance,  and  showing  the  broken 
jar,  said  that  the  wheel-wright  was  to  mend  it. — 
"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  farm-bailiff  Brasig— that  was 
the  way  he  liked  to  be  addressed — "is  it  possible  that 
there  is  such  insummate  folly  in  the  world?— -Lina,  you 
are  the  eldest  and  ought  to  have  been  wiser;  aJid, 
Mina,  don't  cry  any  more,  you  are  my  little  god- 
child, and  so  I'll  give  you  a  new  jar  at  the  summer- 
fair.  And  now  get  away  with  you  into  the  house." — He 
drove  the  little  girls  before  him,  and  followed  canying 
the  peruke  in  one  hand  and  the  cap  in  the  other. 

When  he  found  the  sitting-room  empty,  he  said  to 
himself:  "Of  course,  every  one's  out  at  the  hay. — -Well, 
1  ought  to  be  looking  after  my  hay  too,  but  the  little 
round-heads  have  made  such  a  mess  of  these  two  bits 
of  grandeur,  that  they'd  be  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape, 
if  the  old  people  were  to  see  what  they've  been  after; 
I  must  stay  and  repair  the   mischief  that  has  been 
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done," — With  that  he  pulled  out  the  pocket-comb  thst 
he  always  caTried  about  with  him  to  comb  his  back- 
hair  over  to  the  front  of  hi&  head,  and  so  cover  the 
bald  place  that  was  beginning  to  show.  He  then  set 
to  work  at  the  peruke,  and  soon  got  that  into  good 
order  again.  But  how  about  the  cap? — "What  in  the 
name  of  wonder  have  yoii  done  to  this,  Lina? — It's 
morally  impossible  to  get  it  back  to  the  proper yiujon^. 
—Ah — let  me  think.— What's  the  old  lady  like  on 
Sunday  afternoons?  She  has  a  good  bunch  of  silk 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  face,  then  the  front  of  the 
cap  rises  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  curls;  so 
the  thing  must  be  drawn  more  to  the  front  She  hasn't 
anything  particular  in  the  middle,  for  her  bald  head 
shows  through,  but  it  always  goes  into  a  great  bunch 
at  llie  back  where  it  sticks  out  in  a  mass  of  frills.  The 
diild  has  crushed  that  part  frightfully,  it  must  be 
ironed  out." — He  put  his  denclied  fist  into  the  cap 
and  pulled  out  the  frills,  but  just  as  he  thought  he  was 
getting  them  into  good  order,  the  string  that  was  run 
through  a  caser  at  the  back  of  tlie  frilled  mass  gave 
way,  and  tlie  whole  erection  flattened  out — "Faughl" 
he  (Tied,  sending  his  eye-brows  right  up  in  the  air. 
"It  wasn't  half  strong  enough  to  keep  it  firm.  Only  a 
bit  of  thread  1  And  the  ends  won't  knot  together  again! 
God  bless  my  soul!  whatever  induced  me  to  meddle 
with  a  c^?^ — But,  wait  a  bit,  I'll  manage  it  yet." — He 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  quan- 
ti^  of  string  of  different  sizes,  for  like  every  farm- 
bailiff  who  was  worth  anything  he  always  carried  a 
good  supply  of  such  things  about  with  him.  He 
searched  amongst  his  store  for  some  thing  that  would 
't  the  case  in  hand. — "Whip-cord  is  too  thidf,  trox. 
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this  will  do  capitally,"  and  then  he  began  to  draw  a 

piece   of  good   strong  pack-thread  through  the  caser, 

a  work  of  time,  and  when   he   had  got  about 

I  half  of  it  done,  there  was   a  knock  at  the   door;  he 

I  ihrew  his  work  on  the  nearest  chair,  and  called  out: 

"Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  Hawemiann  entered  with 
his  little  girl  in  his  aims.  Brasig  started  up.  "What 
'i  the,"  he  began  solemnly,  then  interrupting  himself, 
he  went  on  eagerly:  "Charles  Hawermann,  where  have 
you  come  from?" — "From  a  place,  Brasig,  where  I  have 
nothing  more  to  look  for,"  said  his  friend.  "Is  my 
sister  at  home?" — "Everyone's  out  at  the  hay;  but  what 
do  you  mean?"^ — "That  it's  all  tip  with  me.  All  the 
1  goods  that  I  possessed  were  sold  by  auction  the  day 
'  before  yesterday,  and  yesterday  morning" — here  he 
'  turned  away  to  the  window^"!  buried  my  wife." — 
"What?  what?"  cried  the  kind-hearted  old  farm-bailiff, 
"good  God!  your  wife.  Your  dear  little  wife?"  and 
the  tears  ran  down  his  red  face.  "Dear  old  friend, 
tell  me  how  it  all  happened." — "Ah,  how  it  all  hap- 
pened?" repeated  Hawermann,  and  seating  himself,  he 
told  the  whole  story  of  his  misfortunes  as  shortly  as 
possible. 

Meanwhile,  Lina  and  Mina  approached  the  strange 
child  slowly  and  shyly,  stopping  every  now  and  then, 
and  saying  nothing,  and  then  they  went  a  little  nearer 
still.  At  last  Lina  summoned  courage  to  touch  the 
sleeve  of  the  stranger's  frock,  and  Mina  showed  her 
the  bits  of  her  jar:  ^'Look,  my  jar  is  broken."  But 
the  little  girl  looked  round  the  room  uneasily,  till  at 
last  she  fixed  her  great  eyes  on  her  father. 

"Yes,"  said  Hawermann,  concluding  his  short  story, 
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"things  have  gone  badly  with  me,  Brasig;  I  still  owe 
you  £30,  don't  ask  for  it  now,  only  give  me  time,  and 
if  God  spares  my  life.  Til  pay  you  back  every  farthing 
honestly." — "  Charles  Hawermann,  Charles  Hawermann," 
said  Brasig,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  blowing  his  imposing 
nose,  "you're ^you're  an  ass!.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
shoving  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket  with  an  em- 
phatic poke,  and  holding  his  nose  even  more  in  the  air 
than  usual,  "you're  every  bit  as  great  an  ass  as  you  used 
to  be!" — And  then,  as  if  thinking  that  his  friend's 
thoughts  should  be  led  into  a  new  channel,  he  caught 
Una  and  Mina  by  the  waist-band,  and  put  them  on 
Hawermann's  knee,  saying:  "There,  little  round  heads, 
that's  your  unde." — Just  as  if  Lina  and  Mina  were  play- 
things, and  Hawermann  were  a  little  child  who  could 
be  comforted  in  his  grief  by  a  new  toy.  He,  himself, 
took  Hawermann's  litUe  Louisa  in  his  arms,  and  danced 
about  the  room  with  her,  his  tears  rolling  down  his 
dieeks  the  while.  After  a  short  time  he  put  the  child 
down  upon  a  chair,  upon  the  very  chair  on  which  he 
had  thrown  his  unfinished  work,  and  right  on  the  top 
of  it  too. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  household  had  come  back 
from  the  hay-field,  and  a  woman's  clear  voice  could  be 
heard  outside  calling  to  the  maids  to  make  haste: 
"Quick  get  your  hoop  and  pails,  it'll  soon  be  sunset, 
and  this  year  the  fold's*  rather  far  off.  We  must  just 
railk  the  cows  in  the  evening. — Where's  your  wooden- 
platter,  girl?  Go  and  get  it  at  once.- — Now  be  as  quick 
as  you  can,  I  must  just  go,  and  have  a  look  at  the  chii- 
— A  tall  stately  woman  of  five-and-twenty  came 
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into  the  room.  She  seemed  full  of  life  and  energj-, 
her  cheeks  were  rosy  wilh  heallh,  work,  and  the  sum- 
mer air,  her  hair  and  eyes  were  bright,  and  her  fore- 
head, where  her  chip-hat  had  sheltered  it  from  the 
sun,  was  white  as  snow.  Anyone  could  see  the  like- 
ness between  her  and  .Hawermann  at  first  sight;  still 
there  was  a  difference,  she  was  weli-off,  and  her  whole 
manner  showed  that  she  would  work  as  hard  from 
temperament,  as  he  did  from  honour  and  necessity. 

To  see  her  brother  and  to  spring  to  him  were  one 
and  the  same  action:  "Charles,  brother  Charles,  my 
second  father,"  she  cried  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  but  on  looking  closer  at  him,  she  pushed  him 
away  from  her,  saying:  "What's  the  matter?  You've 
had  some  misfortune  1 — What  is  it?" 

Before  he  had  time  to  answer  his  sister's  questions, 
her  husband,  Joseph  Nllssler,  came  in,  and  going  up 
to  Hawermann  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  taking 
as  long  to  get  out  his  words  as  dry  weather  does  to 
come;  "Good-day,  brother-in-law;  won't  you  sit  down?" 
— -"Let  him  tell  us  what's  wrong,"  interrupted  his  wife 
impatiently.^" Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "sit  down  and  tell  us 
what  has  happened. — -Good-day,  Brasig;  be  seated, 
Brasig." — Then  Joseph  Nussler,  or  as  he  was  generally 
called,  young  Joseph,  sat  down  in  his  own  peculiar 
comer  beside  the  stove.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  who 
never  could  hold  himself  erect,  and  whose  limbs  bent 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  places  whenever  he  wanted  to  use 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  was  nearly  forty 
years  old,  his  face  was  pale,  and  almost  as  long  as  his 
way  of  drawling  out  his  words,  his  soft  blond  hair, 
which  had  no  brightness  about  it,  hung  down  equally 
long  over  his  forehead  and  his  coat  collar.    He  had 
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never  attempted  to  divide  or  curl  it.  When  he  was  a 
child  his  mother  had  combed  it  straight  down  over  his 
brow,  and  so  he  had  continued  to  do  it,  and  whenever 
it  had  looked  a  little  rough  and  unkempt,  his  mother 
used  to  say:  "Never  mind,  Josy,  the  roughest  colt  often 
makes  the  finest  horse." — Whether  it  was  that  his  eyes 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  peer  through  the  long 
hair  that  overhung  them,  or  whether  it  was  merely  his 
nature  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty,  but  there 
was  something  shy  in  his  expression,  as  if  he  never 
could  look  anything  full  in  the  face,  or  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  any  subject,  and  even  when  his  hand  went 
out  to  the  right,  his  mouth  ttuned  to  the  left.  That, 
however,  came  from  smoking,  which  was  the  only  oc- 
cupation he  carried  out  with  the  slightest  perseverance, 
and  as  he  always  kept  his  pipe  in  the  left  comer  of  his 
mouth,  he,  in  course  of  time,  had  pressed  it  out  a  little, 
and  had  drawn  it  down  to  the  left,  so  that  the  right 
side  of  his  mouth  looked  as  if  he  were  continually  say- 
ing "prunes  and  prism,"  while  the  left  side  looked  as 
if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  devouring  children. 

There  he  was  now  seated  in  his  own  particular 
comer  by  the  stove,  and  smoking  out  of  his  own  par- 
ticular comer  of  his  mouth,  and  while  his  lively  wife 
wept  in  sympathy  with  her  brother's  sorrow,  and  kissed 
and  fondled  him  and  his  little  daughter  alternately,  he 
kept  quite  still,  glancing  every  now  and  then  from  his 
wife  and  Hawermann  at  Briisig,  and  muttering  through 
a  doud  of  tobacco  smoke;  "It  all  depends  upon  what 
it  is.  It  all  depends  upon  circimi stances. — What's  to 
be  done  now  in  a  case  like  this?" 

had  quite  a  different  disposition  from  young 
Joseph,  for  instead  of  sitting  still  like  him,  he  -waU&e^ 
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rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  thcE  seated  himself 
upon  the  table,  and  in  his  excitement  and  restlessness 
swung  his  short  legs  about  like  weaver's  shuttles.  When 
Mrs.  Nussler  kissed  and  stroked  her  brother,  he  did 
the  same;  and  when  Mrs.  Nussler  took  the  little  child 
and  rocked  it  in  her  arms,  he  took  it  from  her  and 
waJked  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  room  with 
it,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  chair  again,  and  always 
right  on  the  top  of  the  grandmother's  best  cap. 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  NUssler  at  last,  "I  quite 
forgot. — Brasig,  _you  ought  to  have  thought  of  it.  You 
must  all  want  something  to  eat  and  drink!"— She  went 
to  the  blue  cupboard,  and  brought  out  a  splendid  loaf 
of  white  hoosehold  bread  and  some  fresh  butter,  then 
she  went  out  of  the  room  and  soon  returned  with 
sausages,  ham  and  cheese,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the 
strong  beer  that  was  brewed  on  purpose  for  old  Mr. 
Nussler,  and  a  jug  of  milk  for  the  children.  When 
everything  was  neatly  arranged  on  a  white  table  doth, 
she  placed  a  seal  for  her  brother,  and  lifting  her  little 
niece,  chair  and  all,  put  her  beside  her  father.  Then 
she  set  to  work  and  cut  slices  of  bread,  and  poured 
out  the  beer,  and  saw  that  there  was  enough  for  every- 
body. 

"Fll  be  ready  to  give  you  something  presently," 
she  said,  stroking  her  little  girls'  flaxen  heads  fondly, 
"but  1  must  see  to  your  little  cousin  first.- — Here's  a 
chair  for  you,  Brasig — Come,  Joseph." — "All  right," 
said  Joseph,  blowing  a  last  long  cloud  of  smoke  out  of 
the  left  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  then  dragging  his 
chair  forward,  half  sitting  on  it  all  the  time.- — "Charles," 
said  Brasig,  "I  can  recommend  these  sausages.     Your 
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sister,  Mrs.  NUssler,  makes  them  most  capitally,  and 
i  often  told  my  housekeeper  that  she  ought  to  ask 
for  the  receipt,  for  you  see  the  old  woman  mixes  up 
all  sorts  of  queer  things  that  oughtn't  to  go  together  at 
all;  in  short,  the  flavour  is  very  extraordinary  and  not 
in  the  least  what  it  ought  to  be,  although  each  of  the 
ingredients  separately  is  excellent,  and  made  of  a  pig 
properly  fattened  on  pease."  — "Mother,  give  Brasig 
some  more  beer,"  said  Joseph. — "No  more,  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Ntlssler.  May  I  ask  for  a  little  kUmmel  instead? 
— Charles,  since  the  time  that  I  was  learning  farming 
at  old  Knirkstadt  with  you,  and  that  rascal  Pomuchels- 
kopp,  I've  always  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  tiny 
little  glass  of  kQmmel  at  breakfast  and  supper,  and  it 
agrees  with  me  very  well,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  But, 
Charles,  whatever  induced  you  to  have  any  business 
transactions  with  such  a  rascal  as  Pomuchclskopp?  I 
told  you  long  ago  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  he's  a 
regular  old  Venetian,  he's  a  cunning  dog,  in  short, 
he's  a^ — Jesuit." — "Ah,  Brasig,"  said  Hawermann,  "we 
*on't  talk  about  it.  He  might  have  treated  me  dif- 
ferently; but  still  it  was  my  own  fault,  I  oughtn't  to 
have  agreed  to  his  terms. — I'm  thinking  of  something 
else  now.  I  wish  I  could  get  something  to  do!"^ — 
■  "Of  course,  you  must  get  a  situation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.—The  Count,  my  master,  is  looking  out  for  a 
steward  for  his  principal  estate,  but  don't  be  angry 
with  me  for  saying  so  Charles,  I  don't  think  that  it 
would  do  for  you. — -You  see,  you'd  have  to  go  to  the 
Count  every  morning  with  laquered  boots,  and  a  doth 
coat,  and  you'd  have  to  speak  High-German,  for  he 
considers  our  provincial  way  of  talking  very  rude  and 
nncnltivated.      And  then  you'd  have    all  the  women. 
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bothering  you,  for  they  have  a  great  say  in  all  the 
airangements.  You  might  perhaps  manage  with  the 
boots,  and  the  coat,  aud  the  High-German— though 
you've  ralher  out  of  practice — but  you'd  never  get  on 
with  the  women.  The  Countess  is  always  poking  about 
to  see  that  all's  going  on  rightly  in  the  cattle-sheds 
aad  pig-sties,- — in  short- — it's,  it's  as  bad  as  Sodom  and 
(jiomorrah." — "Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  NUssler,  "I  re- 
tBCmber  now.  The  farm-bailiff  at  Pumpelhagen  left  at 
■file  midsummer-term,  and  that  would  just  be  the  place 
!^  you,  Charles." — "Mrs.  NUssler  is  right  as  usual," 
Isaid  Brasig.  "As  for  the  Counsellor*  at  Pumpelhagen" 
I— -he  always  gave  the  squire  of  Pumpelhagen  his  pro- 
fijssional  title,  and  laid  such  an  emphasis  on  the  wordl 
counsellor  that  one  might  have  thought  that  he  and  Mr. 
von  Rambow  had  served  their  lime  in  the  array  to- 
gether, or  at  least  had  eaten  their  soup  out  of  the  same 
bowl  with  the  same  spoon — "As  for  the  Counsellor  at 
3'Umpelhagen,  he  is  very  kind  to  all  liis  people,  givea'ai 
"good  salary,  and  is  quite  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
He  knows  all  about  you  too.  It's  just  the  very  thing 
for  you,  Charles,  and  I'll  go  with  you  to-morrow. — 
What  do  you  say,  young  Joseph?"^"Ah!"  said  Mr. 
NUssler  meditatively,  "it  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances."— "Good  graciousl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nussier 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  her  pretty  face.  "I'm  for- 
getting everything  to-day.  If  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother ever  find  out  that  we've  been  having  a  supper- 
party  here  without  their  knowledge,  they'll  never  for- 
^ve  me  as  long  as  I  live. — Sit  a  little  closer  children. 
—  Fou  might  have  reminded  me,  Joseph."  — "What 
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shall  I  do  now?"  asked  Joseph,  but  she  had  already 
left  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  came  back,  accompanied 
by  the  two  old  people.  There  was  an  expression  of 
anxious  watchfulness  and  aimless  attention  in  both 
faces,  such  as  deaf  people  often  have,  and  which  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  look  of  inanity  and  distrust.— 
It  is  a  very  true  saying  that  when  a  husband  and  wife 
have  lived  many  years  together,  and  have  shared  each 
other's  thoughts  and  interests,  they  at  last  grow  to  be 
like  one  another  in  appearance,  and  even  when  the 
features  are  different  the  expression  becomes  the  same. 
Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  NQssler  looked  thoroughly  soured, 
and  as  if  they  had  never  had  the  least  bit  of  happiness 
or  enjoyment  all  their  lives  long,  such  tilings  being  too 
expensive  for  them;  their  clothes  were  thread-bare  and 
ditty,  as  if  they  must  always  be  save,  saving,  and  even 
found  water  a  luxuiy  that  cost  too  much  money.  There 
was  nothing  comfortable  about  their  old  age,  not  a 
single  gleam  of  kindliness  shone  in  their  lack-lustre 
eyesy  for  they  had  never  had  but  one  joy,  and  that  was 
their  son  Joseph,  and  his  getting  on  in  the  world. 
They  were  now  worn  out,  and  everything  was  tiresome 
to  ihem,  even  their  one  joy,  their  son  Joseph,  was  tire- 
some, but  they  were  still  anxious  and  troubled  about 
bis  getting  on  in  the  world,  that  was  the  only  thing 
dwy  cared  for  now.  The  old  man  had  become  a  little 
childish,  but  his  wife  had  still  all  her  wits  about  her, 
and  could  spy  and  pry  into  every  hole  and  comer,  to 
see  that  everything  was  going  on  as  she  wished. 

Hawermaim  rose  and  shook  hands  with  the  old 
people,  while  his  sister  stood  dose  by  looking  at  Ihem 
aniou^y,  to  see  what  they  thought  of  the  visitor,  Sha 
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had  already  explained  to  them  in  a  few  words,  why 
her  brother  had  come,   and  that  may  have  been  the 
reason  that  the    old    faces    looked   even    sourer  than 
usual,  but  still  it  might  be  because  she  had  provided 
better  supper  than  she  generally  did.     They  seated 
lemselves  at  table.     The  old  woman  caught  sight  of 
"Hawermann's  little  girl:  "Is  that  his  child?"  she  asked. 
■Her  daughter-in-law  nodded.— "Is  she  going  to  re- 
main here?"   she  asked. — Her  daughter-in-law  nodded 
again. — "O— h!"   said   the  old  woman,   drawling  out 
;^e  word  till  it  was  ioag  enough  to  cover  all  the  harm 
le  thought  the  cost  of  the  child's  keep  would  bring 
her  Joseph-     "Yes,  these  are  hard  times,"  she 
intinued,  as  though  she  thought  speaking  of  the  times 
rould  best  settle  the  question,  "very  hard  times,  and 
nan  has  enough  to  do  to  get  on  in  the  world  him- 
■Meanwhile  the  old  man  had  done  nothing  but 
ire  at  the  bottle  of  beer  and  at  Brasig's  glass:  "Is 
;  my  beer?"  he   asked.^"Ves,"    shouted  BrJtsig  in. 
ear,  "  and  most  excellent  beer  it  is  that  Mrs.  NUssler 
ws,  it's  a  capital  rajeunissimang  ior  a  weak  stomach!" 
What  extravagance!  What  extravagance !"  grumbled 
;the  old  man. — His  wife  eat  her  supper,  but  never  took 
eyes  off  the  oak  chest  opposite. 
Young  Mrs,  NUssler,   who   must  have   studied  the 
peculiarities  of  her  mother-in-law  with  great  care,  looked 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  to  her  horror 
and   dismay  that  the   cap  was  gone   from  its    stand. 
(Good   gracious!  what   had  become  of  it?     She  had 
'  ilaited  it  up  that  very  morning,    and  hung  it  on  the 
Stand. — "Where's  my  cap  ?"  the  old  woman  at  last  en- 
quired.— "Never  mind,  mother,"  said  her  daughter-in- 
law  bending  towards  her,  "Pll  get  it  directly" — "Is  it 
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done  up  yet?" — The  young  woman  nodded,  and  thought, 
surely  grandmother  will  be  sa.tisfied  now,  but  the  old 
woman  glanced  into  every  corner  of  the  room  to  see 
what  she  could  find  out.  BrSsig's  countenance  changed 
when  he  heard  the  cap  spoken  of,  and  he  looked  about 
him  hastUy  to  see  where  the  "beastly  thing"  could 
have  got  to,  but  in  another  moment  old  Mrs.  Nflssler 
pointed  at  little  Louisa  Hawermann,  and  said  with  a 
venomous  smile,  like  a  stale  roll  dipped  in  fiy-poison; 
"It  must  be  plaited  all  over  again." — "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" cried  her  daughter-in-law,  and  starting  up  as  she 
spoke,  she  saw  the  ends  of  the  cap  ribbons  hanging 
down  below  the  hem  of  the  child's  frock;  she  lifted 
her  niece  off  the  chair,  and  was  going  to  have  picked 
up  the  cap,  but  the  old  woman  was  too  quick  for  her. 
She  seised  her  crumpled  head-gear,  and  when  she  saw 
the  flattened  puffs,  atidBrasig's  bit  of  pack-thread  hang- 
ing half  in  and  half  out  of  tlie  caser,  her  wrath  boiled 
over,  and  holding  up  her  cap  so  that  everyone  might 
see  it,  exclaimed;  "Good  for  nothing  chit!"  and  was 
going  to  have  struck  the  httle  girl  over  the  head  with 
her  cap. 

But  Brasig  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  said:  "The 
child  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  and  tlien  growled  out 
in  a  half  whisper:  "the  old  cat!"  At  the  same  mo- 
ment loud  crying  was  to  be  heard  behind  the  grand- 
mother's chair,  and  Mina  sobbed:  "I'll  never,  never  do 
it  again,"  and  Una  sobbed:  "And  I'll  never  do  it 
again." — "Bless  me!"  cried  young  Mrs.  Nussler,  "it  was 
Ihe  littie  girls  who  did  all  the  mischief. — Mother,  it 
was  our  own  children  that  did  it."— But  the  old  woman 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  turn  everything  to 
her  own  advantage,  not  to  know  how  to  make  a  judi- 
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;  of  her  deafness;  she  never  heard  what  she 
did  not  want  to  hear;  and  she  did  not  want  to  hear 
now.  "Come,"  she  shouted,  and  signed  to  her  hus- 
band.— "Mother,  mother,"  cried  her  daughter-in-law, 
"give  me  your  cap,  and  I'll  set  it  to  rights." — "Who's 
at  the  fold?"  asked  the  old  woman  as  she  left  the  room 
with  old  Joseph. — Young  Joseph  lighted  his  pipe  again, 
— "Good  gracious!"  said  Mrs.  Nlissler,  "she's  quite 
right  there,  I  ought  to  be  at  the  fold.  Ah  well,  grand- 
mother won't  be  civil  to  me  again  for  a  month." — 
"Crusty,"  said  Brasig,  "was  an  old  dog,  and  Crusty  had 
to  give  in  at  last," — "Don't  cry  any  more,  my  pets," 
said  the  mother,  wiping  her  little  girl's  eyes.  "You  didn't 
know  what  harm  you  were  doiug,  you  are  such  stupid 
little  things.  Now  be  good  children,  and  go  and  play 
with  your  cousin,  I  must  go  to  my  work.  Joseph,  just 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children,  please,"  and  tlien  Mrs. 
Ntlssler  put  on  her  chip-hat,  and  set  off  to  the  fold 
where  the  cows  were  milked. 

"A  mother-in-law's  the  very  devil!"  said  BrSsig. 
"But  you,  young  Joseph,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Mr. 
Ntlssler,  who  was  smoking  as  calmly  as  if  wJiat  had 
happened  was  nothing  to  him,  "ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  allowing  your  mother  to  bully  your 
wife."— "But,"  said  young  Joseph,  "how  can  I  inter- 
fere? I  am  her  son." — "You  needn't  actually  s/riie 
her,"  said  Brasig,  "because  your  parents  are  given  you 
by  God,  but  you  might  give  her  a  little  filial  advice 
now  and  then,  such  as  befits  an  obedient  son,  and 
so  prevent  the  devi)  of  dispeace  getting  into  the 
house.- — ^And  as  for  you,  Charles  Hawermann,  don't 
take  a  little  tiff  like  this  to  heart,  for  your  sister  has  a 
cheerful  disposition,    and   an  affectionate  nature,    so 
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she'll  soon  be  on  good  terms  sv-itJi  the  old  skin-flints 
again,  and  they  can't  gel  on  without  her,  she's  the 
mainstay  of  the  household. — But  now,"  and  he  pulled 
an  enormous  watch  out  of  his  poclcet,  the  kind  of 
watch  that  is  called  a  warming-pan,  "it's  seven  o'clock, 
and  I  must  go  and  look  after  my  work-people."- — 
"Wait,"  said  Hawermann,  "111  go  part  of  the  way  with 
you.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Joseph." — "Good-bye, 
brother-in-law,"  said  young  Joseph  from  his  comer. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  doors  Hawermann 
asked:  "I  say,  Brisig,  how  could  you  speak  of  the  old 
people  in  such  a  way  before  tlieir  son?" — "He's  quite 
accustomed  to  it,  Charles.  No  one  has  a  good  word 
for  the  two  old  misers,  they've  quarrelled  with  all  the 
neighbours,  and  as  for  the  servants,  ihey  take  very  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  old  wretches'  sight." — "My 
poor  sister!"  sighed  Hawermann,  "She  used  to  be  such 
a  merry  light-hearted  girl,  and  now,  shut  up  in  a  house 
with  such  people,  and  such  a  Nuss  (slow)  of  a  man." — 
"You're  right  enough  there,  Ciiarles,  he  is  an  old  Nuss, 
and  NUssler  (slow-coach)  is  his  name;  but  /le  never 
bullies  your  sister,  and  although  he  is  such  an  ass 
ihat  he  can  manage  nothing  himself,  he  has  sense 
enough  to  see  that  your  sister  is  quite  able  to  keep 
everything  straight. "^ — "Poor  girll— She  married  that 
man  for  my  sake,  to  make  my  way  easier  for  me,  she 
said;  and  for  our  old  mother's  sake,  to  give  her  a  com- 
fortable home  with  one  of  her  children  in  her  latter 
days."- — "I  know,  I  know,  Charles. — I  know  it  from  my 
own  experience.  Don't  you  remember  it  was  during 
the  rye-harvest,  and  you  said  to  me,  Zachariah,  you 
sjid,  you  raust  be  in  love,  for  you're  leading  in  your 
.   lye  quite  wet.     And  I  said;  how  so?     On  the  Sunda.7 


before  that  we  had  had  spruce-beer,  and  your  sister 
was  one  of  the  party,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  led  in 
the  rye  in  such  weather.  And  then  I  told  you  that  if 
I  didn't  change  my  mind  your  sister  was  the  only  one 
of  my  three  sweethearts  that  I'd  marry. — Then  you 
laughed  heartily,  and  said,  she  was  too  young.- — What 
has  being  young  to  do  with  it?  I  asked.^And  then 
you  said  that  my  other  two  sweethearts  came  first,  and 
so  they  ought  to  have  the  preference.  And  then  you 
laughed  again,  and  didn't  seem  to  believe  that  I  was 
in  earnest.  A  short  time  afterwards  my  lord  the  Count 
changed  his  mind,  and  said  lie  wouldn't  have  a  mar- 
ried bailiff.  And  then  a  little  more  time  passed,  and 
it  was  too  late.  Young  Joseph  made  her  an  offer,  and 
your  mother  begged  her  so  hard  to  take  him,  that  she 
consented. — Ah  well,  that  marriage  ought  never  to  have 
been,"  and  BrSsig  looked  down  gravely.  After  a  mo- 
ment's sUence  he  went  on — "When  I  saw  the  twins  I 
felt  dra^vn  to  them,  and  thought  that  they  might  have 
been  my  oivn,  and  I  almost  wished  that  the- old  wo- 
man, old  Joseph,  and  young  Joseph  were  in  their 
graves. — It  was  indeed  a  happy  day  for  the  old  Jesuits 
when  your  sister  brought  her  loving  heart  and  cheerful 
nature  into  thier  house,  if  it  had  been  any  one  else 
there  would  have  been  murder  done  long  ago." 

While  they  were  talking  they  had  left  the  village 
behind  them,  and  were  now  beside  the  large  garden. 
Suddenly  Hawermann  exclaimed:  "Look  there,  the  two 
old  people  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill  yonder." — "Yes," 
said  Brasig  with  a  derisive  chuckle,  "there  they  are, 
the  hypocritical  old  Jesuits,  standing  in  their  hiding- 
place." — "Hiding-place?"  asked  Hawermann,  astonished. 
"Vp  there  on  the  hill?" — "Even  so,  Charles,  the  old 
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creatures  can  trust  no  one,  not  even  their  own  children, 
and  when  they  want  to  say  anything  lo  each  other  that 
they  can't  explain  by  their  usual  signs,  they  always  go 
to  the  very  top  of  the  hill  where  they  can  see  that 
there  are  no  eavesdroppers,  and  shout  their  secrets  in 
one  another's  ears.  Look  at  them  cackling  away,  the 
old  woman  has  laid  another  dragon's  egg,  and  now 
they're  both  going  to  hatch  it."- — "How  eagerly  they're 
talking,"  said  Hawermann.  "Do  you  see  how  the  old 
woman  is  gesticulating?  What  can  it  all  be  about?" — 
"I  know  what  they  are  laying  down  the  law  about,  for 
I  know  them  well.— And  Charles,"  he  continued  after  a 
short  silence,  "it  is  better  that  you  should  understand 
the  whole  state  of  the  case  at  once,  and  then  you'll 
know  how  to  act.  They're  talking  about  you,  and  your 
little  girl." — "About  me,  and  my  little  girl!"  repeated 
Hawermann  in  astonishment, — "Ves,  Charles — don't 
you  see.  If  you  had  come  with  a  great  purse  full  of 
money,  they  would  have  received  you  with  open  arms, 
for  money  is  the  only  thing  for  which  they  have  the 
slightest  respect;  but  as  it  is  they  regard  you  and  the 
child  in  the  hght  of  beggarly  poor  relations  who  will 
take  the  very  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  un- 
fortunate son." — "Ohl"  sighed  Hawermann,  "whydidn't 
I  leave  the  child  with  the  Rassows?- — Who  is  to  take 
care  of  her?— Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do? — I  can't 
leave  her  here  in  my  sister's  charge  for  my  sister's 
sake." — "Of  course  you'd  like  to  have  her  near  you. 
Well,  Charles,  I'll  tell  you  something.  You  must  remain 
at  the  NOsslers  to-night.  To-morrow  we'll  go  and  see 
Ihe  Counsellor  at  Rlmpelhagen:  if  we  succeed  there 
we'U  look  out  for  a  good  place  for  the  child  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  if  we  don't  succeed,  we'U  jo  \a 
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the  town  and  board  her  for  the  present  with  Kurz,  the 
shopkeeper.  And  now  good-niglit,  Charies !  Don't 
be  down-hearted,  everything  will  look  brighter  soon." — 
And  so  he  went  away. 

"All,  if  everybody  was  only  like  you,"  thought  Hawer- 
mann  as  he  was  returning  to  his  sister's  house,  "I 
should  soon  get  the  better  of  my  difficulties, — And  get 
the  better  of  them  I  must  and  shall,"  he  continued  with 
a  look  of  determination,  his  courage  rising  and  dis- 
pelling his  sadness,  in  like  manner  as  the  sun  dis- 
perses the  rain-clouds,  "my  sister  shaU  not  be  made 
unhappy  through  me.  I  will  work  hard  for  my  little 
gill-" 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  milk  had  been 
poured  into  the  pans  in  the  dairy,  Hawermann  and  his 
sister  weut  out  into  llie  garden  together,  and  she  talked 
to  him  about  his  affairs,  and  he  to  her  about  hers. 
"Don't  be  so  sorry  for  me,  Charles,"  she  said,  "I  am 
quite  used  to  my  life.  It's  true  that  the  old  people 
are  hard  and  disagreeable,  but  though  they  sometimes 
sulk  with  me  for  weeks  at  a  time,  I  soon  forget  their 
crossness  when  I'm  out  of  their  sight,  and  as,  for  Jo- 
seph, I  must  say  this  for  him,  he  is  never  unkind,  and 
has  never  said  a  hard  word  to  me.  If  he  were  only  a 
little  more  quick-sighted,  and  a  better  manager;  but 
that's  not  to  be  expected  of  hira.  I've  plenty  to  do 
with  the  house  and  dairy  without  having  the  farm  on 
my  hands  too,  and  a  woman  can't  manage  that  sort  of 
thing  properly,  indeed  Brasig  is  the  greatest  possible 
help  to  me  in  that  respect.  He  goes  over  the  fields 
and  sees  what's  being  done  about  the  place,  and  takes 
care  that  Joseph  do'sn't  get  behindhand  with  the  worL" 
^"How  are  you   getting   on  upon  the  whole?     Does 
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the  farming  pay  well?"  asked  her  brolher. — "Not  as 
well  as  il  mighL.  There  isn't  enough  spent  on  the  land, 
and  the  old  people  won't  let  us  change  the  rotation  of 
the  crops,  or  try  any  new  ways  of  farming.— We've  al- 
ways made  the  two  ends  meet  as  yet,  and  had  the 
rent  ready  on  the  term-day;  but  now  Joseph's  two  elder 
sisters,  who  are  married  to  Kurz,  the  general  merchant, 
and  to  Baldrian,  the  rector  of  the  academy,  are  always 
dinning  into  the  old  people's  and  our  ears  that  they 
want  their  dowries  paid.  The  rector  doesn't  actually 
require  it,  but  he  is  fond  of  money;  Kurz  would  really 
be  the  better  of  his,  for  he  is  in  trade,  and  of  course 
wishes  to  extend  his  business.  Now  the  old  people 
want  to  make  over  nearly  everything  to  Joseph  at  their 
death,  and  they  won't  part  ivith  a  single  farthing  of 
what  is  in  their  possession  just  now,  indeed  grand- 
mother has  a  hateful  rhyme  that  she  always  repeats 
when  she  hears  of  a  case  of  this  kind: 

Und  ?ridit'endHch™Jber  tialh, 
DcaHzhkg  inaD  mil  dci  KeuJE  tndl." 

But  it's  wrong,  very  wrong  of  them,  and  they  can't 
expect  a  blessing  on  it,  for  one  child  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  so  I  told  the  old  people  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. My  goodness,  what  a  rage  they  were  in! 
They  had  made  ail  the  money,  and  what  had  /brought 
to  my  husband  they'd  like  to  know?  I  ought  to  go 
down  on  my  knees,  and  thank  God  that  they  were 
gtnog  to  make  a  rich  man  of  Joseph. — But  I  had  a 
good  talk  with  Joseph,  and  now  he  has  paid  over 
neatly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  Kurz  in 
'ments.      His  mother  soon  had  an  inkling  as  to 

t  we  were  about,  and  was  very  curious  to  knew  sVV 
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the  ins  and  outs  of  the  affair,  but  as  Joseph  isn't  a 
good  manager  and  can't  do  accounts  well,  I  take  care 
of  the  purse,  and  never  give  her  the  chance  of  peeping 
into  it.  No,  no,  grandmother,  Fm  not  quite  so  stupid 
as  that  comes  to ! — That's  the  chief  bone  of  contention 
between  the  old  people  and  myself.  They  still  want 
to  keep  Joseph  under  their  thumb;  but  Joseph  is  nearly 
forty  years  old,  and  if  he  won't  rule  himself,  /  will  rule 
him,  for  I  am  his  wife  and  therefore  the  'nearest'  to 
him,  as  our  parson's  wife  would  say.  Now,  Charles, 
tell  me,  am  I  right  or  wrong?" — "You  are  quite  right, 
Dorothea,"  said  Hawermann. — Then  they  wished  each 
other  "good-night,"  and  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  1 


w 

^^^^^RASic  arrived  in  good  time  next  morning  to  go 
to  PUmpelhagen  with  Hawermann.  Mrs.  Ndssler  was 
silting  in  the  porch  paying  the  farm- servants,  and  Jo- 
seph was  sitting  beside  her  smoking  while  she  worked, 
^Neither  of  the  old  people  had  come  down  yet,  for 
the  grandmother  had  said  to  her  daughter-in-law,  she, 
at  least,  could  not  join  them  in  the  parlour,  for  she 
had  nothing  to  put  on  her  head;  and  the  grandfather 
had  said,  they  could  all  be  quite  happy  without  him. 
— "That's  really  kind  of  them,"  said  Brasig.  "There's 
no  fear  of  our  dinner  being  spoilt  now  by  their  bad 
temper,  for,  Mrs.  NUssler,  I'm  going  to  spend  the  day 
with  Charles. — Come,  Charles,  we  must  be  off. — Good- 
bye little  round-heads." 

When  they  were  out  in  the  yard  BrSsig  stood  still, 
and  said:  "Look,  Charles,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  like  the  desert  of  S'ara?  One  heap  of  manure 
here  and  another  there!  And  look,  that's  the  drain 
dd  Joseph  cut  from  the  farm-yard  to  the  village  horse- 
pond.  And  as  for  the  roofs,"  he  continued,  "they  have 
enough  straw  to  make  new  ones,  but  the  old  people 
think  money  expended  on  tltatching  sheer  waste.  I 
come  here  often,  and  for  two  reasons;  firstly  because 
of  my  stomach,  and  secondly  because  of  my  heart, 
Tve  always  found  that  well  cooked  food  is  not  only 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  also  produces  a  wholesome 
exhilaration  when  followed  by  one  of  the  little  iBige^  Y 
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f  generally  get  into  here.  And  I  come  here  for  the  sake 
■  of  your  sister  and  the  little  round-heads.  I  know  that 
I  am  of  use  to  her,   for  young  Joseph  just  rolls  on   ' 

I  smoothly  like  the  wheel  of  the  coach  that  runs  every 
winter  from  here  to  Rostock.  How  I  should  like  to 
have  him  as  leader  in  a  three  horse  team,  harnessed 

[■  into  a  farm  cart,  and  then  drive  him  with  my  whipl" 

I  — "Ah!"  said  Hawermaun  as  they  came  to  a  field, 
"they've  got  very  good  wheat  here."- — "Yes,  it's  pretty 
feir,  but  what  do  you  think  they  were  going  to  have 
had  there  instead? — Rye! — And  for  what  reason? 
Simply  because  old  Joseph  had  sown  rye  in  that  field 
every  year  for  twenty  one  years!" — "Does  their  farm 
extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill?" — "No,  Charles, 
it  isn't  quite  such  a  fat  moi-sel  as  all  that,  like  bacon 
fried  in  butter  and  eaten  with  a  spoon!  No,  no,  the 
wheat  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  mine."— "Ah,  well,  it's 
odd  how  soon  one  forgets. — -Then  your  land  comes 
down  as  far  as  this?" — "Ves,  Charles;  Wamitz  is  a 
long  narrow  estate,  it  extends  from  here  on  the  one 
side  as  far  as  Haunerwiera  on  the  other.  Now  stand 
still  for  a  moment,  I  caji  show  you  the  whole  he  of 
the  country  from  this  point.  Where  we  arc  standing 
belongs  to  your  brother-in-iaw,  his  land  reaches  from 
my  wheat-field  up  there  to  the  right,  as  far  as  that 
small  clump  of  fir-trees  to  the  left  You  see,  Rexow 
is  quite  a  small  farm,  there  are  only  a  few  more  acres 
belonging  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  To 
the  right  up  there  is  Waroitz;  and  in  front  of  us, 
where  the  fallow  ground  begins,  is  Ptlmpelhagen;  and 
down  there  to  the  left,  behind  the  little  clump  of  firs, 
is  GUrUtz."— "Then  Wamitz  is  the  largest?" — "No, 
Charles,  you've  mistaken  me  there.     Ptlmpelhagen  is 


tlte  bftst  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  wheat-land 
there  produces  forty-two  loads,  and  that  ia  eight  more 
than  Wamitz  can  show.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  all 
the  other  places  were  like  it.  The  Ceunsellor  ia  a 
good  man,  and  understands  farming,  but  you  see  his 
ptofession  obliges  him  to  live  in  Schwerin,  so  he  can't 
attend  to  PUmpeihagen.  He  has  had  a  good  many 
bailiifs  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  came  into  the  estate 
when  everything  was  very  dear,  and  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  apothecEiries*  on  it,  so  that  he 
must  often  feel  in  want  of  money,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  his  wife  is  extravagant,  and  likes  to  live  in  a 
constant  whirl  of  gaiety.  He  is  a  worthy  man  and 
kind  to  his  people,  and  although  the  von  Rambows 
are  of  very  old  family^my  master,  the  Count,  often 
asks  him  to  dinner,  and  he  will  not  admit  any  but 
members  of  the  nobility  to  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance— he  goes  about  quite  doucimang,  and  makes  no 
fuss  about  his  position." 

Hawennann  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said, 
for  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  place  of  bailiff,  these 
things  would  all  be  of  importance  to  him,  but  his 
thoughts  soon  returned  to  the  subject  of  his  greatest 
present  anxiety.— "Brasig,"  he  said,  "who  is  the  best 
person  to  take  charge  of  my  little  girl?" — "I  can't 
think  of  anyone.  I'm  afraid  that  we  must  take  her  to 
the  town  to  Kurz.  Mrs.  Kurz  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  he,  well  he  is  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain  like  all 
Badesmen.^Only  think,  he  sold  me  a  pair  of  trousers 
last  year. — I  wanted  them  for  Sundays— they  were  a 
sort  of  chocolate  colour:   well  listen:   the  first  morning 
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I  put  them  on,  1  went  through  the  clover-field,  and 
when  I  came  out  of  it,  my  trousers  were  as  red  as 
lobsters,  as  high  as  the  knee — bright  scarlet  I  assure 
you.  And  then  he  sent  me  some  kummel,  it  was 
Prussian  made,  wxetched  sweet  stuff,  and  very  bad.  I 
returned  it,  and  told  him  a  bit  of  my  miud.  But  he 
won't  take  the  trousers  back,  and  tells  me  be  never 
wore  them.  Does  the  fellow  imagine  that  /  will  wear 
led  trousers? — Look,  Charles,  that's  GUrlitz  down  there 
Id  the  left."— "And  that,  I  suppose,  is  Gurhtz  church- 
atecple?"  asked  Hawermann. — "Yes!"  said  Erasig, 
raising  his  eye*brows  till  they  were  hidden  by  the  brim 
of  his  hat — he  always  wore  a  bat  on  Sunday — and 
Opening  his  mouth  as  wide  as  he  could,  he  stared  at 
Hawermann  as  if  he  wanted  to  look  him  through  and 
through.  "Charles,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  spoke  of 
Gtlrtitz  church -steeple,  and  as  sure  as  your  nose  is  in 
the  middle  of  your  face  the  parson  at  GOrlitz  must 
take  your  child." — "Parson  Behrens?"  asked  Hawer- 
mann.— "Yes,  the  same  Parson  Behrens  who  taught 
you  and  me  at  old  Knirkstadt." — "Ah,  Brasig,  I  was 
just  wishing  last  night  that  such  a  tiling  were  possible." 
—"Possible?  He  must  do  it.  It  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  have  a  little  child  tod- 
dling about  his  knees,  and  growing  up  under  bis  care, 
fcr  he  has  no  children  of  his  own,  has  let  all  the  glebe 
land,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  read  his 
books  and  study,  liil  any  other  man  would  see  green 
and  yellow  specks  dancing  before  his  eyes  even  with 
looking  at  him  from  a  distance.  Ii  would  be  a  capital 
him,  and  Mrs,  Behrens  is  so  fond  of  children 
little  ones  in  the  village  cling  to  her  skirts 
she  goes  there.   She  is  also  a  most  excellent 
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worthy  woman,  and  so  cheerfiil  that  she  and  your  sister 
get  on  capitally  together." — 

"If  it  could  only  be,"  cried  Hawermann.  "What 
do  we  not  both  owe  that  man  Zachariah,  don't  you  re- 
member that  when  he  was  assistant  to  the  clergyman 
at  Knirkstadt,  he  held  an  evening  class  during  the 
winter,  and  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  how  kind 
he  always  was  to  us  stupid  boys?" — "Yes,  Charles,  and 
how  Samuel  Pomuchelskopp  used  to  get  behind  the 
stove  and  snore  till  he  nearly  took  the  roof  off,  while 
we  were  learning  the  three  R's.  Don't  you  remember 
when  we  got  to  the  rule  of  three  in  our  sums,  and 
tried  to  get  the  fourth  unknown  quantity?  Ah  yes,  in 
quickness  I  had  the  best  of  it,  b\it  in  correctness,  you 
had.  You  got  on  better  than  I  did  in  o'thography,  but 
in  style,  in  writing  letters,  and  in  High  German,  I  was 
before  you.  And  in  these  points  I'm  much  improved 
since  then,  for  I've  made  thera  my  study,  and  of  course 
every  one  has  his  own  speshialike.  Whenever  I  see 
the  parson  1  feel  bound  to  thank  him  for  having  edu- 
cated me  so  well,  but  he  always  laughs  and  says  he 
owes  me  far  more  for  letting  his  glebe  at  such  a  good 
rent  for  him.  He  is  on  very  friendly  terms  with  me, 
and  if  you  settle  down  here,  I'll  take  you  to  call  and 
then  you'll  see  it  for  yourself" 

Meanwhile  they  had  reached  Ptlmpelhagen,  and 
Brisig  took  Hawermann  quite  under  his  protection  as 
they  crossed  the  court-yard,  and  addressing  the  old 
butler,  asked  if  his  master  was  at  home  and  able  to 
see  them. — He  would  announce  the  gentlemen,  was 
the  servant's  reply,  and  say  that  Mr.  Farm-bailiff  Brasig 
was  there. — "Yes,"  said  Brasig. — "You  see,  Charles, 
that  he  knows  me,  and  the  Counsellor  knows  ttte  aisa 
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—and — did  you  notice? — anEOiince!  Tliat's  what  the 
nohility  always  have  done  when  any  one  calls  on  ihem. 
My  lord  the  Count  has  three  servants  to  announce  his 
visitors;  that  is  to  sa.y,  one  servant  announces  to  an- 
other who  it  is  that  has  called,  and  the  vakt  tells  his 
lordship.  Sometimes  queer  mistakes  are  made,  as  with 
the  huntsman  the  other  day.  The  first  footman  an- 
nounced to  the  second:  'The  chief  huntsman,'  and  the 
second  added  the  word  'master,'  and  the  third  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  a  'grandmaster  of  the  hunts- 
men.' So  the  Count  came  forward  very  cordially  to 
receive  the  strange  gentleman  who  had  come  to  see 
him,  and — he  fomid  no  one  but  old  Tibiul  the  rat- 
catcher." 

The  butler  now  returned  and  showed  the  two 
friends  into  a  good-sized  room,  tastefully,  but  not 
luxuriously  furnished,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  a  large  table  covered  with  papers  and  accounts. 
A  tail  thin  man  was  standing  beside  ihe  table  when 
they  entered;  he  was  a  thoughtful -looking,  gentle- 
mannered  man,  and  the  same  simplicity  was  observable 
in  his  dress  as  in  the  furniture  of  his  room.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  fifty-two  or  three,  and  his  hair  was 
of  an  iron  grey  colour;  he  was  perhaps  shortsighted, 
for,  as  he  went  forward  to  receive  his  visitors,  he  picked 
up  an  eye-glass  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  but  with- 
out using  it:  "Ah,  Mr.  Brasig,"  he  said  quietly,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you?"— UncJe  Erasig  now  involved  him- 
self in  such  a  labyrinth  of  words  in  his  desire  to  speak 
grandly  as  befitted  his  company,  that  he  would  never 
have  extricated  himself  if  the  squire  had  not  come  to 
the  rescue.  Looking  more  attentively  at  Hawermann 
he  said:  "You  want ?  but,"  he  interrupted  himself, 
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jtight  to  kuow  you. — Wait  a  raoraenl.  Were  yoii 
not  serving  your  apprenticeship  twelve  years  ago  on 
my  brother's  estate?" — "Yes,  Sir,  and  my  name  is 
Ha-wennann," — "Of  course  it  is.  And  to  what  do  I 
owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here?" — "I  heard  that 
you  were  looking  out  for  a  farm-bailiff,  and  as  I  was 
in  want  of  just  such  a  place  . . . ." — "But  I  thought  you 
had  a  farm  in  Pomerania?"  interrupted  the  squire.^ 
JJow  was  the  time  for  BrSsig  to  speak  if  he  was  going 
to  say  anything  of  importance,  so  he  exclaimed:  "It's 
quite  true,  Mr.  Counsellor  von  Ranibow  that  he  had 
one,  had  it,  but  has  it  no  longer,  and  it's  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk.  Like  many  other  farmers  he  raet 
with  inverses,  and  the  hardness  and  wickedness  of 
his  landlord  ruined  him. — What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Sir?" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  shout  of  laughter 
behind  BrSsig's  back,  and  when  he  turned  round  to 
see  who  it  was  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  ; 


boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 

smiled,  but  fortunately  it  r 

their  amusement  could  mean  : 

with  a  well  delivered  speech,  s 

"And  then   he  came    a  regular 

sony  to  hear  it,"   said  Mr.  von 

continued  with  a  sigh,  "these  a 

larmers,  I  only  hope  they'll  char  _ 

basinesE— Alick,  just  run  upstairs  and  see  if  breakfast 

is  ready.    It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  looking  out  for  a 

new  bailiffi  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  the 

last  man,  because  of— well,  his  carelessness  in  keeping 

accounts — but,"  said  he,  as  his  son  opened  the  door 

tad  announced  that  breakfast  was  ready,  "you  harfn'l. 


n  Rambow  also 

r  occurred  to  Brasig  that 

injthing  but  satisfaction 

D  he  went  on  seriously: 

cropper."—-"  I'm  very 

Larabow.      "Yes,"   he 

i  very  hard  times  for 
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had  breakfast  yet,  we  can  finish  our  talk  while  we  eat 
it."  He  went  to  the  door,  and  standing  there  signed 
to  his  guests  to  precede  him. — "Charles,"  whispered 
Brilsig,  "didn't  I  tell  you?  Quite  like  one  of  our- 
selves?" But  when  Hawermann  quietly  obeyed  the 
squire's  sign  and  went  out  first,  he  raised  his  eye- 
brows up  to  his  hair,  and  stretched  out  his  iiand  as 
though  to  pull  his  friend  back  by  his  coat-tails.  Then 
sticking  out  one  of  his  short  legs  and  making  a  low 
bow,  he  said,  "Pardon  me — I  couldn't  think  of  it^ 
The  Counsellor  always  has  the  paw."  —  His  way  of 
bowing  was  no  mere  form,  for  as  he  had  a  long  body 
and  short  legs  it  was  both  deep  and  reverential. 

Mr.  von  Rambow  went  on  first  to  escape  his  guest's 
civilities,  and  Brasig  brought  up  tlie  rear.  The  whole 
business  was  talked  over  in  all  its  bearings  during 
breakfast;  Hawermann  got  the  place  of  bailiff  with  a 
good  salary  to  be  raised  in  five  or  six  years,  and  only 
one  condition  was  made,  and  that  was  that  he  should 
enter  on  his  duties  at  once.  The  new  bailiff  promised 
to  do  so,  and  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  taking 
stock  of  everything  in  and  about  the  farm,  so  that 
both  he  and  his  employer  might  know  how  matters 
stood  before  the  squire  had  to  ieave  Ptlmpelhagen. 
Then  Brasig  told  the  "sad  hfe-story"  of  the  old  tho- 
rough-bred, which  had  come  down  to  being  odd  horse 
about  the  farm,  and  which  he  "had  had  the  honour 
of  knowing  from  its  birth,"  and  told  how  it  "had 
spavin,  grease  and  a  variety  of  other  ailments,  and  so 
had  been  reduced  to  dragging  a  cart  for  its  sins." — 
After  that  he  and  Hawermann  took  leave  of  Mr. 
von  Rambow. 

"Brasig,"  said  Hawermann,  "a  great  load  has  been 
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lalcen  off  my  heart.  Thank  God,  I  shall  soon  be  at 
work  again,  and  that  will  help  me  to  bear  my  sorrow. 
— Now  for  GUrhtz^Ah,  if  we  are  only  as  fortunate 
there,"— "Yes,  Charles,  you  may  well  say  you  are  for- 
tunate, for  you  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  knowledge 
of  life  and  fine  tact  that  are  necessary  for  any  one  to 
possess  who  has  to  deal  with  .the  nobility.  How 
could  you,  how  could  you  go  out  of  the  room  before 
the  Counsellor?"- — "I  only  did  as  he  desired  me, 
Brasig,  and  I  was  his  guest,  not  his  servant  then.  I 
wouldn't  do  so  now,  and  believe  me,  he'll  never  ask 
me  to  do  it  again."— "Well,  Charles,  let  rae  manage 
the  whole  business  for  you  at  the  parsonage.  Fll  do 
it  with  the  greatest  jfnejje." — "Certainly  Brasig,  it  will 
be  very  kind  of  you  to  do  it  for  me;  if  it  were  not  for 
my  dear  httle  girl,  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
ask  such  a  favour.  If  you  will  take  the  task  off  my 
shoulders,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  the  act  of  a  true  friend." 
When  they  passed  Gurhtz  church  they  heard  from 
the  singing  that  service  was  still  going  on,  so  they  de- 
termined to  wait  in  the  parsoriage  till  it  was  over,  but 
on  entering  the  sitting-room,  a  round  active  little  wo- 
man of  about  forty  years  old  came  forward  to  receive 
them.  Everything  about  her  was  round,  arms  and 
fingers,  head,  cheeks  and  lips;  and  her  round  eyes 
twinkled  so  merrily  in  her  round  smiling  face  that  one 
would  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
never  known  sorrow,  and  her  every  action  was  so 
cheery  and  full  of  life  that  one  could  easily  see  that 
she  had  a  warm  heart  in  her  breast.  "How  d'ye  do, 
Mr.  Brasig,  sit  down,  sit  down.  My  pastor  is  still  in 
chuich,  but  he  would  scold  me  if  I  allowed  you  to  go 
«way.— Sit  down.  Sir — who  are  you?— I  should  Vk«c 


liked  to  have  gone  to  church  to-day,  but  only  think, 
the  clergyman's  seat  broke  dowu  last  Sunday;  lots  of 
people  go  to  it,  you  see,  and  one  can't  say  'no,'  and 
old  PrUsshawer,  the  carpenter,  who  was  to  have  mended 
it  this  week,  is  down  with  a  fever." — Her  words  poured 
out  smoothly  like  poli&hed  billiard-balls  rolled  by  a 
happy  child  over  the  green  cloth. 

Brasig  now  introduced  Hawermann  as  Mrs.  Ntlssler's 
brother.  "And  so  you  are  her  brother  Charles.  Do 
sit  down,  my  pastor  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. — 
Whenever  Mrs.  Nussler  comes  here  she  tells  us  some- 
thing about  you,  and  always  in  your  praise — Mr,  Brasig 
can  vouch  for  that.  Good  gracious,  BrSsig,  what  have 
you  got  to  do  with  my  hymn-book?  Just  put  it  down, 
will  you.  I'ou  never  read  such  things,  you  are  nothing 
but  an  old  heathen.  These  are  hymns  for  the  dying, 
and  what  are  hymns  for  tlie  dying  to  you?  Vou  are 
going  to  Uve  for  ever.  You're  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  wandering  Jew! — One  has  to  tliink  of  death  some- 
times, and  as  our  seat  is  broken,  and  the  old  carpenter 
has  a  fever,  I  have  been  reading  some  meditations  for 
the  dying." — While  saying  this  she  quickly  picked  up 
her  books  and  put  theni  away,  carefully  going  through 
the  unnecessaty  ceremony  of  dusting  a  spotless  shelf 
before  laying  them  down  on  it. — ^Suddenly  she  went  to 
the  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  stood  there  listen- 
ing; then  exclaiming:  "I  was  sure  I  heard  it.  The 
soup's  boiling  over,"  hastened  from  the  room. — "Well, 
Charles — wasn't  I  right?  Isn't  she  a  cheery,  wholesome — - 
natured  woman? — I'll  go  and  arrange  it  all  for  you," 
and  he  followed  Mrs.  Behrens  to  the  kitchen. 

Hawermann  looked  round  the  room,  and  admired 
Ihe  cleanly,  comfortable,   home-like,  and  peaceful  look 


of  everything  around  him.  Over  the  sofa  was  a  pic- 
ture of  OUT  Saviour,  and  encircling  it,  above  and  below, 
were  portraits  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Eehrens'  relations,  some 
coloured,  some  black,  some  large,  arid  some  small. 
In  the  picture  of  our  Lord,  His  hands  were  raised  in 
blessing,  so  Mrs.  Behrens  had  hung  the  portraits  of  her 
relatives  beneath  it  that  they  might  have  the  best  of 
the  blessing,  for  she  always  regarded  herself  as  the 
"nearest."  She  had  hung  her  own  portrait,  taken 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  that  of  her  husband  in  tlie 
least  prominent  place  over  against  the  window,  but 
God's  sun,  which  shone  through  the  white  window- 
curtains,  aud  gilded  the  other  pictures,  lighted  up 
these  two  first  of  all.  There  was  a  small  book-case 
containing  volumes  of  sacred  -and  profane  literature  all 
mixed  up  together,  but  they  looked  very  well  indeed, 
for  they  were  arranged  more  in  accordance  with  the 
similarity  of  their  bindings,  than  with  that  of  their  con- 
tents. Let  no  one  imagine  that  Mrs,  Eehrens  did  not 
care  for  reading  really  good  standard  works,  because 
she  spoke  the  Provincial  German  of  her  neighbour- 
hood. Whoever  took  the  trouble  to  open  one  of  the 
books,  whicli  had  a  mark  in  it,  would  see  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  appatciate  good  writing,  and  her  cookery- 
book  showed  that  she  studied  her  own  subjects  as 
IhoTOughly  as  her  husband  did  his,  for  the  book  was 
quite  fuU  of  the  notes  and  .emendations  she  had  written 
at  the  sides  of  the  pages  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Behrens  made  notes  in  his  books.  As  for  her  hus- 
band's favourite  dishes  she  "knew  them,"  she  said, 
"by  heart,  and  had  not  to  put  in  a  mark  to  show  where 
they  were  to  be  found." 

And  it  was  in  this  quiet  home  that  HawermaW  s 


little  daughter  was  to  spend  her  childhood,  if  God  let 
him  have  his  wish.  The  raised  hands  in  the  Saviour's 
picture  would  seem  to  bless  his  little  girl,  and  the  sun- 
light would  shine  upon  her  tlu'ough  these  windows,  and 
in  those  books  she  would  read  what  great  and  good 

I  had  written,  and  by  their  help  would  gradually 
waken  from  childish  dreams  into  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  womanhood. — 

As  he  was  sitting  there  full  of  ahernating  hopes 
and  fears,  Mrs.  Behrens  came  back,  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping:  "Don't  say  another  word,  Mr.  Hawermann, 
don't  say  another  word.  BrHsig  has  told  me  all,  and 
though  Brasig  is  a  heathen,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
true  friend  to  you  and  yours.  And  my  pastor  thinks 
the  same  as  I  do,  I  know  that,  for  we  have  always 
been  of  one  raind  about  everything.  My  goodness, 
what  hard-hearted  creatures  the  old  Nasslers  are,"  she 
added,  tapping  her  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor.— 
"ITie  old  woman,"  said  Brasig,  "is  a  perfect  harpy ."^ 
"You're  right,  Brasig,  that's  just  what  she  is.  My 
pastor  must  try  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the  two  old 
people;  I  don't  mean  about  the  little  girl,  she  will  come 
here  and  live  with  us,  or  I  know  nothing  of  my  pastor." — 

Whilst  Hawennann  was  expressfaig  his  deep  grati- 
tude to  Mrs,  Behrens  her  husband  came  in  sight.  She 
always  talked  of  him  as  "her"  pastor,  because  he  be- 
longed to  her  soul  and  body,  and  "paslor"  because  of 
his  personal  and  official  dignity.  He  had  nothing  on 
his  head,  for  those  high  soft  caps  that  our  good  pro- 
testant  clergy  now  wear  in  common  with  the  Russian 
popes  were  not  the  fashion  at  that  time,  in  the  country 
at  least,  and  instead  of  wide  bands,  resembling  the 
white  porcelain  plate  on  which  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
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dias  received  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  from  her 
stepfather,  he  wore  little  narrow  bands,  which  his  dear 
wife  Regina  had  seived,  starched  and  ironed  for  him 
in  all  Christian  humility,  and  these  little  hits  of  lawn 
she  rightly  held  to  be  the  true  insignia  of  his  office, 
and  not  the  gown,  which  wa.s  fastened  to  his  collar 
with  a  small  square  piece  of  board.  "For,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Nlissler,"  she  said,  "the  clerk  has  a  gown  exactly 
the  same  as  that,  but  he  dar'n't  wear  hands,  and  when 
I  I  see  my  pastor  in  the  pulpit  with  these  signs  of  his 
office  on,  and  watch  them  rising  and  tailing  as  he 
speaks,  I  sometimes  think  that  they  look  like  angels' 
■  wings  upon  which  one  might  go  straight  away  up  to 
heaven,  except  that  the  angels  wear  their  wings  he- 
hind,  and  my  pastor's  are  in  front." 

The  parson  was  not  an  angel  by  any  means,   and 

was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  think  liimself  one, 

I      but  still  his  conduct  was  so  upright,   and  his  face  so 

p      expressive   of  love  and  good-will,  that  anyone   could 

(      see  in  a  moment  that  he  was  a  good  man,    and  that 

his  was  a  serious,  thoughtful  mode  of  life,   and  yet — 

when    his  wife  had  taken  off  his  gown  and   bands — 

there  was  a  bright  sparkle  in  his  eye  that  showed  he 

did  not  at  all  disdain  innocent  mirth.     He  was  a  man 

who  could  give  good  counsel  in  worldly  matters  as  well 

as  in  spiritual,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  stretch  out 

a.  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  it 

He  recognised  Hawermaiin  the  moment  he  saw 
him,  and  welcomed  him  heartily;  "How  d'ye  do,  dear 
old  friend,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I  saw  you  last. 
How  are  you  getting  on? — Good  morning,  Mr.  BrSsig." 
— Just  as  Brasig  was  about  to  explain  the  reason  of 
his  and  Hawermann's  visit,  Mrs.  Behrens,  who  had 
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begun  to  take  off  her  husband's  clerical  garments, 
called  out:  "Don't  speak,  Mr.  Hawermann, — Brltsig  be 
quiet,  leave  it  all  to  me. — I'll  teU  you  all  about  it,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  her  husband,  "for  the  story  is  a 
,d  one — yes,  Mr.  Hawermann,  terribly  sad — and  so  it 
'11  be  better  for  me  to  speak.  Come,"  and  she  car- 
tied  her  pastor  ofT  to  his  study,  saying  in  apology  for 
doing  so  as  she  left  the  room:  "I  am  the  nearest  to 
him,  you  know." 

When  Mr.  Behrens  returned  to  the  parlour  with  his 
wife,  he  went  straight  up  to  Hawermann,  and  taking 
)us  hand,  said:  "Yes,  dear  Hawermann,  yes,  we'll  do 
dt.  We'll  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  with  very  great 
pleasure.  We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  but  we  will  learn.— Won't  we,  Regina?" 
He  spoke  lighUy,  for  he  saw  how  deeply  Hawermann 
felt  his  kindness,  and  therefore  wished  to  set  him  at 
ease. — "Reverend  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "you  did 

much  for  me  in  the  old  days,  but  this " — Little 

Mrs.  Behrens  seized  her  duster,  her  unfailing  recourse 
in  great  joy  or  sorrow,  and  mbbed  now  this,  and  now 
that  article  of  furniture  vigorously,  indeed  there  is  no 
saying  whether  she  might  not  have  dried  Hawermann's 
tears  with  it,  had  he  not  turned  away. — She  then  went 
to  tlie  door  and  called  to  Frederika:  "Here,  Rika,  just 
run  down  to  the  weaver's  wife,  and  ask  her  to  send 
me  her  cradle,  for,"  she  added,  addressing  Brasig, 
"she  doesn't  require  it."— And  Brilsig  answered  gravely: 
"But  Mrs.  Behrens,  the  child  isn't  quite  a  baby." — So 
the  clergyman's  wife  went  to  the  door  again,  and  called 
to  the  servant:  "Rika,  Rika,  not  the  cradle.  Ask  her 
to  lend  me  a  crib  instead,  and  then  go  to  the  parish- 
clerk's  daughter,  ajid  see  if  she  can  come  this  after- 
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—Good  gracious!  I  forgot  it  was  Sunday! — But 
if  thine  ass  falls  into  a  pit,  and  so  on — yes,  ask  her  if 
she  will  come  and  help  me  to  stuff  a  couple  of  little 
matrasses. — It  isn't  a  bit  heathenish  of  me  to  do  this, 
Brasig,  for  it's  a  work  of  necessity,  as  much  so  as  when 
you  have  to  save  the  Count's  wheat  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon.— And,  my  dear  Mr.  Hawermann,  the  little  girl 
must  come  to  us  this  very  day,  for  Frank,"  turniug  to 
her  husband,   "the  old  Nusslers  will  grudge  the  child 

her  food,  and  ErSsig,  bread  that  is  grudged "  she 

stopped  for  breath,  and  Brasig  put  in:  "Yes,  Mrs.Beh- 
rens,  bread  that  is  grudged  maketh  fat,  but  the  devil 
take  that  kind  of  fatness!" — "You  old  heathen!  How 
dare  you  swear  so  in  a  Christian  parsonage,"  cried 
Mrs.  Behrens.  "But  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is 
that  the  child  must  come  here  to-day." — "Yes,  Mrs. 
Behrens,"  said  Hawermann,  "I'll  bring  her  to  you  this 
afternoon.  My  poor  sister  will  be  sorry;  but  it's  better 
for  her  and  her  household  peace  that  it  should  be  so, 

md    for  my  little  girl "      He  tiien  thanked  the 

clergyman  and  his  wife  gratefully  and  heartily,  and 
when  he  had  said  good-bye,  and  he  and  Brasig  were 
out  of  doors,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  said: 
"Everything  looked  dark  to  me  this  morning,  but  now 
die  sun  has  begun  to  shine  again,  and  though  I  have 
a  disagreeable  bit  of  business  before  me,  it  is  a  happy 
day."— "What  is  it  that  you  have  to  do?"  asked  Brasig. 
— "I  must  go  to  Rahnstadt  to  see  old  Moses.  He  has 
held  a  bill  of  mine  for  seventy-five  pounds  for  the  last 
eighteen  montlis.  He  took  no  part  in  my  bankruptcy, 
and  I  want  to  arrange  matters  with  him."  — "Yes, 
Charles,  you  ought  to  make  everything  straight  with 
ioon  as  you  can,  for  old  Moses  is  by  no  meana 
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I  the  worst  of  his  kind. — Now  then,  let's  lay  out  our 

-hlan   of  operations    for  to-day.       We    must  return   to 

Rexow  at   oace,   dine  there,   and  after  dinner  young 

■Joseph  must  get  the   carriage  ready   for  you  to  take 

fOUT  little    girl  to   GUrlitz;    from  Gurlitz   you   shoald 

Ediive  on  to  Rahnstadt,   and  then  in  the  evening  come 

jover  to  Wamitz   and  spend  the  night  with  me,   and 

wly  next  morning  you   can  be  at  PUmpelhagen  with 

Kthe  Counsellor,  who  expects  to  see  you  in  good  time." 

%•, — "That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Hawermann. 

After  dinner  Brasig  asked  young  Joseph,  if  he  would 

I  allow  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready. — "Of  course,"  cried 

I  Mrs.  NUssler. — "Yes,  of  course,"   said  young  Joseph, 

I  who   immediately  went  out  and  ordered  it  himself. — 

IrPCharles,"  said  his  sister,  "my  dear  brother,  how  will- 

Igly,  how  tJery  willingly  ....     But  you  know  why  I 

Brasig  will  have  told  you.— Oh  me!  to  have 

in  the  house.     Don't  imagine  for   one  moment 

that  Joseph  and  I  are  not  of  one  mind,  that  he  wouldn't 

do  as  much  as  I;   but  you  see  he  doesn't  understand 

how  to  manage  it,  and  his  words  don't  come  easily  to 

I'ilim.     I'll  always  keep  an  eye  on  your  child  as  if  she 

f  own,  although  that  won't  be  necessary  at  the 

I  parsonage." 

The  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door. — "Why,  hang 

I  U|  young  Joseph,"  cried  Brasig,   "you've  got  out  your 

■  state  eq'ipage,  the  old  yellow  coadi!" — "Yes,  Sir,"  said 

Christian,  who  was   seated  on   the  box,  "and  I  oidy 

hope  we'll  get  safe  home  with   the  old  thing,  for  it's 

rather  shaky,  and  the  wheels  are  so  loose  that  they 

rattle  as  much  as  if  one  was  riddling  gravel  through 

9,  sieve." — "Christian,"  said  Brasig,  "you  must  first  of 

p»Il  drive  through  the  village  pond,  and  then  through 
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fte  brook  at  Gurlitz,  and  lastly,  into  the  -pig's  pond  at 
Rahmstadt,  that  the  wheels  may  draw  properly." — "And 
then  I'll  be  a  real  sailor,"  said  Christiao. 

Wien  Hawermann  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  had  put  his  little  girl  in  the  carriage,  young  Jo- 
seph hastily  forced  his  way  through  the  group  stand- 
ing about  the  door;  his  wife  exclaimed:  "What's  the 
matter?" — -"There,"  he  said,  thrusting  a  pound  of  twist 
into  little  Louisa's  hand — that  was  the'  only  kind  of 
tobacco  he  ever  smoked — but  on  looking  closer,  Hawer- 
mann saw  that  it  was  a  great  lump  of  sausage  which 
young  Joseph  had  WTapped  in  tobacco-paper,  having 
nothing  else  at  hand  in  wliich  to  put  it. 

Christian  drove  through  the  pond  and  brook  as  he 
had  been  desired.  The  child  was  left  at  Gurlitz,  aod 
there  is  no  need  to  tell  how  she  was  kissed  and  petted 
and  made  to  feel  at  home  with  the  kind  people  who 
had  taken  charge  of  her. — Hawermann  drove  on  to 
RahnstSdt  to  see  Moses. 

Moses  was  a  man  of  upwards  of  fifty.  He  had 
large  expressive  eyes,  and  thick  black  eye-brows,  but 
his  hair  was  very  white.  His  drooping  eye-lids  and 
long  dark  lashes  gave  him  a  look  of  gentleness;  he 
was  of  the  average  height,  and  his  figure  was  com- 
fortably rounded;  his  left  shoulder  was  a  little  higher 
than  his  right,  but  that  was  caused  by  his  way  of 
standing.  Whenever  he  stood  up  he  used  to  put  his 
left  hand  in  his  coat-pocket,  and  catch  firm  hold  of 
the  top  of  his  trousers  lest  they  should  slip  down, 
for  he  only  wore  them  braced  up  at  the  right  side. 
When  his  wife  begged  him  to  wear  a  strap  at  the  left 
side  also,  he  said:  "Why  should  I?  When  I  was  young 
and  poor  and  had  no  money  I  had  only  one  stra.^  ta 


fasten  ray  trousers,  and  yet  I  did  my  work  and  r 
ried  my  Flora,  and  now  that  I  am  old  and  rich  and 
have  my  Flora  why  should  I  wear  a  second  strap?" 
Then  he  patted  Flora  on  the  shoulder  gently,  thrust 
his  hand  deeper  into  his  pocket,  and  went  back  to 
his  work. 

When  Hawermami  entered,  he  jumped  up  from  his 
chair,  and  exclaimed:  "There  now,  it  is  Hawermano! 
- — Didn't  I  always  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  his 
son,  "that  Hawermann  was  a  good  man  and  an  honest 
man?" — "Yes,  Moses,"  said  Hawermann,  I'm  honest, 
but  .  .  .  ." — "Get  up,  David,  let  Mr.  Hawermann  sit 
down  here  beside  me.  Mr.  Hawermann  has  something 
to  say  to  me,  and  I  have  something  to  say  to  him. — - 
Now,  David,  you  told  me  I  ought  to  go  to  law. — And 
what  did  I  say? — That  J  wouldn't  go  to  law,  for  Mr. 
Hawermann  was  an  honest  man.  I  only  went  to  law 
once,  and  that  was  when  I  had  done  business  with  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  When  I  sent  the  fellow  a 
letter  asking  him  for  my  money,  he  wrote  and  told 
me  to  read  a  verse  in  the  Christian  hymn-book. — 
I  What  was  it  again,  David?"— "It    was   an   infamous 

,e,"  replied  David: 

"  'MeinGswOsscnbtussl  mich  nichl. 


[  "Yes,"  cried  Moses,  "that  was  it.  And  when  I  showed 
I  the  letter  in  court  every  one  laughed,  and  when  I 
f  showed  ray  bill,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
[  laughed  again. — Aha,  I  said,  you  mean  the  paper  is 
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good,  but  the  fellow  is  worth  nothing. — They  answered 
that  I  was  right,  that  I  might  have  him  put  in  prison, 
but  must  pay  for  his  keep  while  there— so  that  in 
gaining  my  cause  I'd  not  only  have  to  pay  all  the  costs 
of  the  suit,  but  I'd  also  have  to  provide  for  the  fellow 
who  had  swindled  me  as  long  as  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment lasted. — If  that's  the  way  of  it,  I  said,  let  him 
go  free. — Mr.  Hawermann,  you  will  treat  me  better 
than  the  Prussian  law-courts." — "That's  all  very  well, 
Moses,"  said  Hawermann,  "hut  I  can't  pay  you,  at  least 
not  yet." — "But,"  said  Moses,  looking  at  him  enquir- 
ingly, "you've  got  something  left?" — "Not  a  farthing," 
answered  Hawermann  sadly. — "Good  Godl  Not  a 
farthingi"  cried  Moses  starting  to  his  feet;  then  ad- 
dressing his  sou:  "David,  what  are  you  about?  What 
are  you  staring  at?  Wliat  did  you  hear?  Go  and 
fetch  the  boolc,"— Then  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  impatiently. — "Moses,"  entreated 
Hawermann,  "only  give  me  time,  and  you  shall  have 
every  penny  that  I  owe  you,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest,"— Moses  stood  still  and  listened  attentively  to 
what  he  said.  "Hawermann,"  he  cried  at  last,  break- 
ing into  the  patois  of  the  district,  for  the  Jews  of  the 
old  time  were  just  like  the  Christians,  when  they  felt 
deeply  they  always  used  the  dialect  of  the  province  in 
which  they  lived,  "you're  an  honest  man."^And  when 
David  returned  with  the  book,  his  father  said;  "Why 
have  you  brought  the  book,  David,  take  it  away  again." 
Then  to  Hawermann;  "Well,  well,  I  began  with  no- 
thing, and  you  began  with  nothing.  I  have  worked 
hard,  you  have  also  worked  hard;  I  have  been  lucky, 
you  have  been  unlucky;  I  understand  my  business,  and 
you  understand  yours.     What  isn't  today  may  be  to- 
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morrow,  and  to-morrow  you  may  get  a  place,  and  if 
you  do  you  will  save  up  your  wages  and  pay  me,  for 
you  are  an  honest  man."^"I've  got  a  place  already," 
said  Hawermann  much  relieved,  "and  it's  a  good  place 
too."^ — "Where?"  asked  Moses.— "Willi  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow  of  PUmpelhagen."— "1  congratulate  you,  Hawer- 
mann. He  is  an  excellent  man.  Though  he  finds  the 
times  hard,  he's  an  excellent  man,  and  though  he 
doesn't  do  business  with  me,  he's  an  excellent  man, — 
Flora,"  he  shouted,  putting  his  head  out  at  the  door, 
"Mr.  Hawermann  is  here,  bring  us  two  cups  of  cofTee." 
— And  when  Hawermann  wished  to  decline  the  coffee, 
he  said:  "You  must  have  it.  When  I  was  a  lad  and 
used  to  travel  about  the  country  with  a  pack  on  my 
back,  your  mother  often  gave  me  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
in  the  cold  weather,  aod  afterwards  when  you  were 
farm-bail  iff  I  never  went  to  you  in  vain.  We  are  both 
men.     Drink  it,  Mr.  Hawermann,  drink  it  up." — 

And  so  this  business  was  settled  too,  and  that 
night  when  Hawermann  went  to  bed  in  Brasig's  house, 
his  heart  was  much  lighter  and  was  full  of  courage, 
and  as  he  lay  awake  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
past  day,  he  could  not  help  wondering  whetlier  his 
dear  wife  had  been  praying  for  him  in  her  heavenly 
home,  and  whether  she  would  be  a  guardian  angel,  ever 
at  his  side  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  earth. 

Next  morning  he  went  iip  to  PUmpelhagen,  and 
when  Mr.  von  Rambow  and  his  little  son  left  two  days 
later,  he  had  quite  settled  down  to  his  new  duties,  and 
had  got  into  the  full  swing  of  his  work.  There  he  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  peace  and  contentment,  for 
in  course  of  time  he  lived  down  his  grief,  and  found 
Itis  happiness  in  that  of  others. 


TER   IV, 


7BEAT  was  again  growing  in  the  field  by  the  mill, 
as  when  Hawennann  came  to  PUmpelhagen  eleven 
years  before.  Hawermann  was  on  his  way  back  from 
church,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  he  had  that  morning 
listened  to  Mr.  Behrens'  sermon  and  visited  his  little 
daughter.  He  was  on  foot,  for  the  chnrch  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  home,  and  the  weather  was  as 
beautiful  as  midsummer  could  make  it.  As  he  went 
through  the  wheat-field  his  heart  was  full  of  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  visible  blessing  God  had  bestowed  on 
that  which  had  been  sown  in  hope,  and  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  future  might  bring  fortli.  He  himself  pro- 
fited nothing  by  the  blessing  of  the  rich  harvest,  it  all 
belonged  to  Iris  master,  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it,  and  the  sight  made  his  heart  overflow  with 
joy  and  thankfulness.  He  whistled  a  merry  air  and 
then  smiled  at  himself  when  he  found  what  he  was 
doing,  for  he  very  seldom  felt  inclined  to  show  any 
OUlward  signs  of  rejoicing.  "Well,  he  said  to  himself, 
"I've  gone  my  rounds  here  for  eleven  years  now,  and 
the  worst  is  over.  Let  me  go  round  once  more,  and 
Other  eyes  shall  see  it." — He  tvimed  into  the  path  lead- 
ing through  the  garden,  which  lay  on  high  ground  to 
one  side  of  a  small  plantation  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  foot-path  was  well  swept  and  weeded,  for  the  Squire 
and  his  family  were  expected,  that  afternoon.  When 
Hawennann  got  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  turned 
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round  and  looked  back  at  the  wheat-field,  saying  to 
himself  with  a  smile:  "Yes,  it's  a  much  heavier  crop 
now  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago;  but  I  must  be  just; 
the  weather  has  been  far  better  for  farming  this  year 
\  than  it  was  then.  I  wonder  what  the  old  gentlernan 
I  Tvill  say  to  it.^ — There's  still  a  good  long  time  to  pass 
y  before  the  harvest  though,  but  we've  got  the  rape  as 
I  good  as  safe,  that's  one  thing.  I  only  hope  and  trust 
I  tiiat  it  isn't  sold  already,"  and  he  sighed.  Then  think- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  past  eleven  years:  "The  old 
gentleman  isn't  a  bit  richer  than  he  was  when  I  came. 
Indeed,  how  could  he,  with  five  daughters  and  two 
I  drain  his  purse,  to  say  notliing  of  my 
lady,  who  seems  to  think  that  because  money  is  round, 
it  may  be  set  rolling  with  impunity.  And  then  the 
son,  what  a  lot  of  money  it  takes  to  keep  him  in  a 
Prussian  cavalry  regiment! — ^Ves,  the  times  are  better, 
far  better  than  when  I  had  my  farm;  but  when  a  man 
once  gets  into  difficulties  it's  hard  work  getting  straight 
again,  and  he  has  grown  so  much  older  looking  in  the 
last  year  or  two." — Hawermann  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  to  get  home,  as  dinner  was  put  off  until  Mr.  von 
Rambow  came,  not  that  the  Squire  had  given  orders 
to  that  effect,  but  it  was  an  understood  thing:  "Yes," 
he  thought,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  shade,  "he  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  the  wheat  is  good,  for  it  will  help 
him  on,  and  he  is  in  need  of  money.  Fortunately  the 
times  are  better." 

The  times  were  really  better,  and  for  farmers  the 

times  may  be  Ukened  toalong,  long  cord  stretching-over 

England  and  America  and  the  whole  earth,  and  unit- 

I  ing  tlie  different  countries  to  each  other.     When  this 

V  cord  gets  slack  and  entangled,  things  go  ill  with  the 
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larmers  and  the  whole  laud,  hut  when  it  is  firm  and 
steady  again  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  every  heart. 
The  cord  was  drawn  much  tilghter  now  in  our  little 
comer  of  the  world,  and  young  Joseph  had  turned  his 
old  clay-pipe,  his  leaden  snuff-box,  the  blue  painted 
cupboard,  and  the  polished  sofa  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  old  yellow  carriage  was  no  longer  in  the  coach- 
house; instead  of  these  he  had  now  a  silver-mounted 
meerschaum,  and  a  "m'og'ny  secletair,"  and  a  magni- 
ficent ottoman,  and  there  was  a  new  carriage  in  the 
coach-house,  which  Brasig  always  called  a  "phantom," 
and  he  wasn't  far  wrong,  for  it  was  like  a  dream  to 
see  such  a  carriage  there.  And  the  same  cord  passing 
from  the  Count  to  Brasig  gave  the  latter,  after  his  five 
and  twenty  years  service,  written  permission  to  many 
as  soon  as  he  liked,  and  the  promise,  also  written,  of 
a  comfortable  pension  for  his  old  age."  When  the 
cord  was  slack  it  had  twisted  itself  all  round  little  Mrs. 
Behrens,  in  like  manner  as  boys  tie  up  a  cock-chafer, 
and  when  it  was  tightened  she  went  to  her  pastor,  and 
continually  buzzed  in  his  ear  that  he  ought  to  get 
double  the  rent  for  liis  glebe  lands  now,  to  what  he 
had  done  before.  And  when  Moses,  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year,  added  up  hia  sum  total,  and  wrote 
under  the  long  column  of  figures,  a  little  one,  and  a 
five  and  two  large  noughts:  "Take  away  the  book, 
David,"  he  said,  "the  balance  is  quite  right," 

But  this  cord,  however  straight  and  tight  it  may  be 
drawn,  is  influenced  by  human  action,  though  God 
lakes  care  that  the  slackening  and  tightening  are  done 
properly,  so  that  mankind  is  not  either  destroyed  or 
allowed  to  tumble  aimlessly  about  hke  peas  in  a  bag 
that  is  violently  shaken,  but  the  indiviJuai  has  a.s  V\y.\t 
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power  over  tlie  cord  as  a  cock-chafer  has  on  the  thread, 
to  which  it  is  tied  when  children  play  with  it;  like  it, 
he  can  only  buzz  about  within  the  space  allowed  him. 
There  is  yet  another  cord  which  rules  the  world,  and 
it  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  God  himself  holds 
the  end  of  it;  this  cord  was  pulled  a  little  tighter,  and 
Zachariah  Briisig  had  goul,  and  it  was  pulled  a  little 
tighter  still,  and  the  two  old  NOsslers  lay  upon  their 
last  bed;  a  Uttle  bit  w^as  broken  off  the  end  of  it,  and 
they  were  laid  in  the  grave. 

Zachariah  Briisig  was  very  cross  when  he  found  he 
had  gout,  and  in  his  ignorance  declared  that  it  was 
the  new  fashion  of  wearing  brightly  polished  boots, 
and  the  cold  damp  spring  they  had  been  having  which 
had  given  him  gout,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  set  it 
down  to  good  eating  and  to  his  daily  little  glass  of 
kUmmel.  He  was  as  troublesome  as  a  gad-fly,  and 
whenever  Hawermann  went  to  see  him  when  the  pain 
was  bad,  he  used  to  find  him  studying  the  papers  the 
Count  had  given  him  relating  to  marriage  and  a  pension, 
and  then  he  was  always  as  cross  as  two  sticks.  "Don't 
you  see,"  he  would  say,  "what  a  horrible  position  the 
Count's  paper  puts  me  in.  If  I  marry,  my  lord,  the 
Connt,  will  say  that  I  am  too  young  for  the  pension, 
and  if  I  ask  for  the  pension,  I  acknowledge  by  so  domg 
that  I  am  too  old  to  marry.  Oh  yes,  the  Count's  not 
much  better  than  a  Jesuit.  He  speaks  me  fau",  and 
gets  the  better  of  me.  He  writes  down  all  sorts  of 
scoundrelly  padagraphs  on  a  bit  of  paper  which  pre- 
vent a  man,  who  for  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years 
has  worn  himself  out  in  his  service,  enjoying  his  pensiou 
,  without  blame;  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  three  wo«  J 
1  twenty  years  ago,  and  who,  now  that  he  is  fifl]|>  J 
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'  cannot  marry   even  om:  womau. — Oh,  I  laugh  al  my 
lord's  padagraphs!" 

One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  I  Brlsig 
was  angry  because  the  cord  had  been  pulled,  but  in 
young  Joseph's  home  it  had  brought  about  a  pleasant 
change.  In  the  old  diiys,  Mrs,  Nllsslcr  had  tried  in  vaia 
lo  bring  peace  info  the  house,  now  it  reigned  there, 
and  ruled  the  actions  of  the  whole  family.  Mrs.  Ndssler 
was  careful  to  keep  it  there  now  that  it  had  come; 
and  the  twins  showed  its  gentle  influence  in  their  ways 
and  thoughts,  and  young  Joseph  also  felt  the  change 
and  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  head  of  the  family.  It  is 
true  that  he  spoke  as  little  as  ever,  and  still  disliked 
smoking  any  tobacco  except  twist,  and  it  is  true  that 
he  had  not  even  yet  grown  out  of  tutelage,  for  after 
his  parents'  death  Hawermann  and  Br^sig  had  undcr- 
Ulken  the  guardianship  of  all  out-door  affairs,  had  ar- 
ranged about  the  work,  had  seen  that  the  farm  was 
properly  stocked,  and  had  got  everything  in  order. 
.\s  the  old  people  had  forgotten  to  take  away  with 
Ihem  the  money  they  had  hidden  nnder  pillows,  in  old 
stockings,  and  in  odd  comers,  it  was  easy  to  make 
everything  go  on  smoothly  and  well,  and  when  at  last 
ihe  whole  place  was  in  good  order,  young  Joseph  said; 
"What  am  I  to  do  now?"  and  left  everything  to  go  its 
own  way.  But  tlie  comfort  and  peace  in  which  he 
now  lived  had  made  him  much  more  cheerful,  and  his 
kindness  of  heart,  which  had  never  been  allowed  free 
play  by  his  parents,  was  patent  to  all,  and  if  it  some- 
limes  made  him  do  foolish  things,  it  mattered  no  more 
than  did  the  sdioolraaster's  appearing  at  a  funeral  in 
a  red  waistcoat,  for,  as  he  said  in  excuse:  "What  does 
it  signify,  Reverend  Sir,  when  one's  heart  is  black?" 
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And  what  changes  had  time  made  at  the  Parsonage? 
The  cord  had  been  very  little  pulled  there.  When  Mr. 
Behrens  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm  when  he  was 
busy  writing  his  sermon,  and  looked  round  to  see  what 
it  was,  it  was  only  his  little  wife  standing  beside  him, 
duster  in  hand,  and  while  she  gave  his  chair  an  extra 
rub,  she  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  the  perch 
to  be  fried  or  boiled,  and  if  he  had  just  got  in  his 
sermon  to  S.  Peter's  draught  of  fishes,  or  to  the  great 
fish-dinner  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  so  many  tiresome 
unchristian  thoughts  of  fried  fish  served  with  horse- 
radish and  butter  would  disturb  him,  that  he  had  hard 
work  to  keep  his  sermon  and  clerical  dignity  unin- 
jured.— Once,  a  long  time  ago,  I  got  a  beautiful  lily- 
root  from  my  friend  JlOke,  the  great  gardener  in  Er- 
furt Its  leaves  began  to  show  in  March,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  every  morning,  was  to  go  and  see  how 
much  the  leaves  had  grown  during  the  night,  and  I 
watched  it  carefully  to  see  when  the  flower-bud  began 
to  form.  Long  before  there  was  any  sign  of  the  flower, 
when  only  green  leaves  were  to  be  seen,  I  used  to 
carry  it  from  the  cold  window  to  the  warm  stove,  and 
again  from  the  dusty  stove  to  the  bright  sunny  win- 
dow. And  as  ivith  the  plant,  so  with  human  life,  there 
is  to  me  great  delight  io  watching  and  tending  it  as 
it  grows.- — The  parson  had  also  received  a  lily-root 
from  the  great  Gardener,  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven, 
and  he  and  his  little  wife  had  loved  it,  and  tended  it, 
and  now  the  flower  was  there — a  human  flower,  which 
grew  in  the  warm  sun-light  of  loving  hearts,  and  Mrs, 
Behrens  went  to  look  at  her  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  buzzed  round  her  at  mid-day,  rejoiced  i 
healthy   appetite,   and    put  another   spoonful  ■ 


3icea  in  aei-  ^ 
iful  on  h^fl 
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plate,  for  she  said:  food  is  necessary  to  life.  In  the 
evening  under  the  lime-tree  before  the  door,  she  drew 
the  same  shawl  round  herself  and  the  little  girl,  that 
she  might  know  the  chUd  was  warm,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed  she  gave  her  a  good-night  kiss: 
"God  bless  you  my  darhng,  I'll  call  you  to-morrow 
early,  at  five  o'clock." 

And  the  parson's  first  act  was  to  go  to  her;  he 
watched  the  tender  green  leaves  oper^ng,  propped  his 
lily  carefully,  and  taught  her  how  to  grow  straight  and 
true,  and  when  she  had  gone  to  bed,  he  said  with  the 
implicit  faith  of  a  little  child:  "Regina,  our  lily  will 
soon  blossom  now," 

So  it  came  about  without  the  dear  old  clergyman 
or  his  wife  noticing  it,  and  without  the  child  noticing 
it,  that  she  had  grown  to  be  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  the  family.  When  she  went  dancing  about 
the  house  in  her  simple  frock,  her  litUe  silk  handker- 
chief round  her  neck,  her  cheeks  rosy  with  health,  and 
her  hair  hanging  down  her  back  unconfined  by  ribbon 
or  comb,  the  whole  household  rejoiced  in  her  happi- 
ness. When  she  sat  quietly  beside  her  foster-father 
learning  her  lessons,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  her 
great  eyes  while  he  taught  her  something  new  and  in- 
teresting, and  then  at  last  closed  her  books  with  a  deep 
sigh,  as  though  she  were  sorry  that  lessons  were  over 
for  the  day,  and  yet  glad,  for  she  had  been  hard  at 
work  for  some  time,  and  could  not  have  properly  un- 
detslood  anything  more,  Mrs.  Behrens  would  leave  her 
l^ippers  at  the  door,  and  go  about  dusting  the  furniture 
in  her  stockings.  She  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
lessons:  "For,"  she  said,  "teaching  children  is  quite 
different  from  writing  sermons,  and  if  it's  a  dea.ffl'^  &m 
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to  Speak  to  old  people  when  they're  busy,  a  child's 
mind — good  gracious,  the  waving  of  a  tulip-stalk  would 
be  enough  lo  distract  its  attention!" 

Hawermann's  little  daughter  was  always  pretty,  but 
she  never  looked  so  pretty  as  when  running  to  meet 
her  father,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to 
the  great  lime-tree  under  which  the  good  clergyman 
and  his  wife  were  sitting,  and  if  Hawermann  some- 
limes  looked  sa^  at  the  thought  of  how  little  he  could 
do  for  his  own  child,  there  was  a  whole  heaven  of  joy 
in  her  eyes  because  he  was  there,  and  she  seemed  to 
feel  she  could  best  repay  the  love  and  kindness  her 
foster-parents  showed  her,  tlirough  her  love  and  grati- 
tude to  her  father.  She  had  just  entered  her  thirteenth 
year,  and  as  yet  hardly  understood  the  feelings  and 
impulses  of  her  own  heart.  She  had  never  asked  her- 
self why  her  father  was  dear  to  her.  With  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Behrens  it  was  diiferent.  She  had  daily  signs  of 
their  affection,  and  daily  opportunities  of  doing  little 
loving  services  for  them  in  return.  While  with  him — 
she  only  knew  he  was  her  father,  and  that  he  often 
said  things  to  her  that  must  have  come  from  his  heart, 
and  often  looked  at  her  with  a  quiet  sadness  that 
x;ould  not  fail  to  go  to  hers.  If  she  had  made  out  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  the  clergyman  and  his 

wife  deserved  more  at  lier  hands,  but  still i     The 

Lord  our  God  has  so  joined  people  together  by  the  ties 
of  nature  that  they  cannot  be  divided. 

This  day  had  been  a  happy  one  for  both  Hawer- 
mann and  his  child,  and  now  he  was  sitting  in  the 
shady  arbour  overlooking  the  fields  he  had  tilled  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  Spring  was  gone,  and  the 
samrner  sun  was  shining  wanuly  and  brighdy  through 
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white  fleecy  clouds,  a'soft  breeze  slightly  cooled  the 
air,  and  the  green  ears  of  com  were  waving  in  the 
sunshine  as  though  the  earth  were  fluttering  her  green 
silken  banner  in  honour  of  her  sovereign  lady  tJie  sun. 
Her  regimental  inusic  sung  by  thousands  of  birds  was 
hushed  now  that  the  spring  "was  gone,  and  only  the 
cuckoo  and  corn-crake  were  to  be  heard;  and  instead 
of  the  songs  tliat  but  a  few  weeks  ago  had  sounded 
in  every  thicket,  the  wind  came  up  over  the  fields 
ladea  with  sweet  odours,  for  the  hay-harvest  had  be- 
gun. How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  a  long  stretch  of 
country  lying  before  one,  divided  into  stripes  of  green 
and  yellow,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  wooded 
hills;  to  see  old  earth  decked  out  in  the  brilliant  gar- 
ments which  the  seasons  have  woven  for  her.  But  still 
life  in  such  a  place  is  not  without  its  anxieties,  and 
people  are  fearful  lest  by  any  misfortune  they  should 
not  reap  as  abundant  a  harvest  as  they  ought,  from 
their  little  bits  of  land,  and  even  these  long  lines  of 
colour,  and  the  hills  and  trees,  seem  in  their  eyes  poor 
and  barren. — I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  so  in 
reality,  but  they  think  so  at  the  time. — With  us  it  is 
quite  different,  our  fields  stretch  out  in  one  kind  of 
com  as  far  as  the  woods,  the  rape-fields  resembling  a 
great  sea  in  the  golden  sunlight  Large  meadows  and 
paddocks  are  to  be  seen  full  of  cattle,  and  immense 
hay-fields  in  which  long  rows  of  mowers  are  at  work 
in  their  white  shirt- sleeves.  Everything  is  for  the  best 
and  works  for  a  good  end,  and  wherever  the  eye  falls 
there  is  peace  and  fruitfulness.~l  know  quite  well  that 
it  is  not  the  case,  but  one  thinks  so  at  the  time. — It 
all  depends  upon  the  way  we  look  at  a  thing.  One 
man  sees  nothing  but  riches  and  peace,  while  aJvo'i.Vet 
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slips  away  into  the  shade  and  lets  Hie  humming  of  the 
bccB,  and  the  soft  fluttering  of  the  butterflies  around 
him  sink  into  his  heart. — Hawerraann  was  filled  n-ith 
(luiet  thankfulness  as  gazing  on  this  scene  he  went 
over  again,  in  thought,  the  events  of  the  past  eleven 
yearK,  Everything  had  gone  well  with  him  during  that 
timu,  he  had  jiaid  both  BrSsig  and  Moses  what  he 
owed  them,  and  he  was  on  good  terms  with  his  em- 
ployer. Indeed  Mr.  von  !Rambow  had  become  almost 
confidential  with  him,  for  although  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  talk  over  his  private  affairs  with  anyone, 
he  had  always  found  Hawermann  so  respectful,  trust- 
worthy and  zealous  in  his  service,  that  he  had  gradu- 
ally got  into  the  habit  of  consulting  him  about  things 
that  had  more  to  do  with  himself  individually  than 
with  the  management  of  the  estate.  As  yet  however 
be  had  never  spoken  to  him  about  his  family  worries, 
■bill  now  he  was  going  to  do  so. 

When  Hawermann  had  been  sitting  in  the  arbour 
;for  IX  short  lime,  he  heard  a  couple  of  carriages  drive 
;Wp  lo  the  door.  "Here  they  are  already,"  he  exclaimed, 
^springing  to  his  feet,  and  going  towards  the  house  to 
:nccivc  the  snutre  and  his  family. 

Mr.  von  Rambow,  with  his  wife,  his  three  daughters 
And  his  son,  had  come  to  spend  six  weeks  or  so  at 
PUmpelhagen  to  enjoy  a  litde  coimtry-air.  "Well,  Mr. 
Hkivcrra.inn,"  he  said,  "1  fear  thai  we  hai-e  come  upon 
you  sooner  tlian  you  expected,  bul  1  got  my  business 
in  Rostock  finished  much  more  quickly  than  I  had 
thought  possible. — How  is  all  going  on? — Is  e\-«iything 
KAdy  fti  the  ladies?" — "Quite  ready,"  said  Hawer- 
"bnx  I'm  afraid  that  >-ou"ll  have  to  wail  a  little 
^^efore  dinner  can  be  ser>-<d.'' — "All  ihe  better,"  be 
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answered.  "The  ladies  will  have  time  to  dress,  and 
you  can  show  me  the  wheat-field. — Ahck,"  turning  to 
his  son,  a  handsome  young  man  in  uniform,  "you  can 
afterwards  take  your  mother  and  sisters  for  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  for,"  with  an  effort  to  smile,  "you  take  no 

interest  in  agriculture." — "Dear  father,  I "  the  son 

began,  but  his  father  interrupted  him,  saying  kindly: 
"Never  mind,  my  boy, — Now,  Mr.  Hawermann,  come 
and  show  me  the  wheat  It's  in  the  field  just  below 
the  garden,  I  think." 

They  walked  away  together.  What  a  terrible  change 
had  taken  place  in  Mr.  von  Rambow's  appearance,  he 
had  grown  so  old,  and  it  was  not  only  the  hand  of 
time  that  had  aged  him,  he  seemed  to  have  some 
anxiety  which  was  wearing  him  out. — At  the  sight  of 
bis  wheat-field  he  cheered  up,  and  said:  "What  a 
splendid  crop!  I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen 
such  wheat  at  Ptlmpelhagen  before." — Hawermann  was 
much  pleased,  but  like  all  of  his  class  he  did  his  best 
to  hide  it,  and  because  his  heart  laughed  within  him, 
he  just  scratched  his  head,  and  said  they  must  wait 
and  see  what  sort  of  weather  they  had  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  and  that  there  was  generally  a  frightful  quan- 
tity of  rust  down  there  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow. — 
"Anything  that  may  happen  to  it  now  will  be  by  no 
fault  of  ours,"  said  Mr,  von  Rambow,  "I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  look  of  this  field.— -Ah,"  he  went  on 
after  a  short  pause,  "why  didn't  we  know  each  other 
twenty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
both." — Hawermann  became  grave  and  sympathetic  at 
once  when  he  found  his  master  was  in  trouble. — They 
had  now  reached  the  place  where  the  Gtlrlitz  estate 
tutrdied  with  Pumpelhagen. — "That  wheat  doesnWooY 
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ta  well  as  ours,"  said  the  squire. — -"Well,"  replied 
Hawermann,  "the  soil  is  every  bit  as  good  as  ours,  but 
U  hasn't  been  well  treated,  it  is  the  Gurlitz  glebe." — 
"A  propos,"  interrupted  Mr.  von  Rambow,  "do  you 
know  that  Gurlitz  is  sold?  It  was  sold  a  few  days  ago 
in  Rostock  for  twenty-five  thousaud  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Prices  are  rising,  are  they  not,  Hawer- 
mann? If  GUrlitz  is  worth  twenty-five  thousand  nine 
fcundred  and  fifty  pounds,  PUmpelhagen  would  be  cheap 
at  thirty-six  thousand,"  and  he  looked  sharply  at  Hawer- 
mann as  he  spoke. — "Yes,  Sir,  it  would,"  replied  Hawer- 
mann. "But  the  sale  of  GUrlitz  may  bring  you  good 
»  luck  in  another  way.     You  see  it  was  arranged  that 

^^■^  Ihc  snie  of  ihe  estate  should  break  llie  lease  of  the 
^^^k  glebe  lands  which  belong  to  it,  and  as  these  lands 
^^^P  march  with  your  wheat-field,  the  best  thing  that  you 
^^B  can  do  is  to  take  a  lease  of  tliein  yourself," — ^"My  dear 
'  Hawermann!    /take  the  leasel"   cried  the  squire,  and 

then  he  turned  away  sadly,  as  if  he  could  not  bear 

I to    look   at   it  any   longer.     "I    have   enough   on   my 

^^B  shoulders  already,"  he  added,  "without  undertaking 
^^H  anything  new," — "You  shall  have  no  trouble  whatever 
^^H  About  it)  only  give  me  power  to  act  for  you,  and  I  wiU 
^^B  tUTonge  everything  with  Mr. Behrens." — "No,  no,  Hawer- 
munn,  it's  impossible,  llie  expense,  the  payment  of 
rent  in  advance,  the  large  amount  of  stock  requiitd.  I 
'  can't  do  it,     I  have  so  many  calls  on  my  purse  as  it 

is,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  turn." — Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow went  back  up  the  hill  with  so  much  diflicutty, 
Aud  stumbled  so  often  over  the  stones  on  the  road, 
that  Ha\vcnnann  sprang  to  him  and  ofiered  him  his 
Mm.  Jnsl  as  they  readied  the  garden  the  old  man 
became   so  giddy  that    the  bailiff  took  him  into  the 


arbour,  and  made  him  sit  down  and  rest  — The  squire 
soon  recovered  when  brought  out  of  the  hot  sun  bi  t 
Hawermann  looking  at  him  could  hirdly  imagine  him 
lo  be  the  same  man  who  hid  taken  him  into  his 
service  eleven  years  ago.  At  last  he  began  to  speak 
again,  and  it  seemed  a  relief  to  him  to  unburden  his 
mind. — "Dear  Hawermann,"  lie  sa  d  I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me.  My  brother's  son,  Frank— you 
used  to  know  liim — has  left  school,  and  will  soon  be 
of  age,  when  he  will  have  to  take  the  management  of 
his  estate  into  his  own  hands.  I  am  his  guardian  by 
my  late  brother's  will,  and  have  advised  him  to  learn 
farming  practically,  and  as  he  lias  agreed  to  do  so,  I 
have  chosen  you  to  be  his  teacher.  You  will  find  him 
an  intelligent,  good-hearted  young  fellow." — Hawer- 
mann answered  that  he  would  do  his  best,  he  had 
known  tlie  lad  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  and  had 
liked  him. — "Ah!"  sighed  Mr.  von  Ranibow,  "why 
couldn't  my  own  boy  have  done  tlie  same?  Why  was 
I  weak  enough  to  give  way  to  my  wife's  entreaties 
against  my  better  judgment?  Nothing  would  satisfy 
her  but  he  must  go  into  the  army. — -And  now  it  has 
come  to  this,  he  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  I  know  he  has 
not  told  me  all,  I  see  it  in  his  manner.  If  he  would 
only  confess  I  should  know  where  we  stand,  and  I 
might  be  able  to  set  him  free  from  the  money-lenders. 
—And  what  if  I  also  were  to  fall  into  their  hands," 
he  concluded  in  a  low,  broken  voice. — Hawermann  was 
even  more  frightened  by  the  expression  of  his  master's 
face  than  by  his  words,  and  he  answered  with  emo- 
tion: "It  won't  be  so  bad  as  that  comes  to,  and  then. 
Sir,  you  must  remember  that  you  have  still  to  be  paid 
for  the  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  rape,  and  I'm  cett,a.\a 
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there's  all  that."— "Ah,"  said  Mr.  von  Rambow,  "and 
I  have  already  been  paid  for  seventeen  hundred  bushels, 
and  the  money  is  all  spent;  but  that  isn't  the  worst  of 
it.  If  that  were  all  I  shouldn't  be  so  troubled,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  though  he  must  speak  and  so  lighten 
the  burden  of  his  anxiety.  "The  business  I  had  to  do 
at  Rostock  isn't  settled  jet,  though  I  told  you  it  was. 
I  only  said  that  for  the  sake  of  my  family.  I  have 
undertaken  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds  for  one  of  my  sons-in-law,  and  I  find  that  I 
cannot  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  Rostock,  though  I  had 
hoped  to  do  so,  and  yet  the  money  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  has  just  bought  Gtlrlitz  in  three 
days'  time.- — Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do,  old  friend? 
You  were  once  in  the  same  position  as  I  am  now,  and 
you  succeeded  in  freeing  yourself;  don't  be  angry  with 
mc  for  referring  to  it.  You  are  and  have  always  been 
an  honest  man,  and  can  understand  how  miserable  it 
makes  me  not  to  know  how  to  keep  my  honest  name 
unstained." — Hawerraann  understood  him  perfectly,  he 
had  once  been  in  the  same  distress  for  want  of  thirty 
pounds,  as  the  squire  was  now  for  a  thousand.  "Have 
you  spoken  to  the  purchaser  of  GUtlitz?"  he  asked, 
after  a  long  pause  of  deliberation. — -"Yes,"  was  the 
reply,  "I  told  him  frankly  that  I  should  find  it  difficult 
5  pay  so  large  a  sum  at  once." — -"And  what  was  his 
'  answer?"  said  Hawermann,  "perhaps  that  he  was  in 
want  of  it  himself?" — "No,  I  don't  think  that  was  it, 
but  I  didn't  like  his  looks  at  all,  his  manner  was  sly 
and  smooth,  and  when  1  told  him  of  my  difficulty  his 
proposals  were  so  cunningly  made  to  entangle  me,  that 
I  at  once  broke  off  all  Degociations,  and  determined  tO' 
'3  my  utmost  to  raise  the  money  in  proper  time.    BU6 
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1  have  failed  as  you  know,  and  don't  know  where  to 
tnm,  or  what  to  do." — "I  only  know  of  one  remedy," 
said  Hawermann,  "and  that  is  to  go  to  old  Moses  in 
Rahnstadt."^"To  a  Jew?"  asked  the  squire.  "No." 
he  exclaimed,  "I'll  never  do  that — I  couldn't  bear  to 
fall  into  a  usurer's  hands. — No,  rather  than  do  that, 
I'd  bear  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp's  impertinence." — "Whose 
did  you  say?"  cried  Hawerma.nn,  starting  as  if  a  wasp 
had  stung  him. — "Why  the  new  purchaser  of  GUrlitz 
of  whom  we  have  just  been  talking,"  said  Mr.  von 
Rambow,  looking  at  his  baiUff  in  astonislunent  "He 
is  a  Pomeranian,  and  comes  from  a  place  nearer  the 
river  Peen;  he  is  short  and  stout,  and  has  a  fat  face." 
— "Yes,"  said  Hawermann.  "And  so  it  is  he  who  is 
going  to  be  our  neighbour  here.  It  is  he  with  whom 
you  are  going  to  have  money-transactions. — No,  no, 
Mr.  von  Rambow,  I  beg,  I  entreat  you  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  t}iat  man. — You  can  bear  me  witness  that 
I  have  never  said  anything  good  or  bad  of  the  man 
who  ruined  me,  but  now  that  you  are  in  danger,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  speak;  that  man  was  the  cause  of 
all  my  misfortunes,"  and  springing  to  his  feet  he  went 
on  excitedly,  his  face  as  he  spoke  losing  its  usual 
calm  expression,  and  an  angry  sparkle  coming  into  his 
eyes,  "Yes,  that  is  the  man  who  drove  me  out  of 
house  and  home,  who  heaped  one  misery  after  another 
on  me  and  my  poor  wife,  so  that  she  at  last  broke 
down  and  died. — Oh,  Sir,  whatever  you  do,  beware  of 
that  man!"— The  warning  was  too  emphatic  to  be 
passed  over  unheeded.— "But  who  can  I  get  to  help 
me?"  he  enquired. — "Moses,"  answered  Hawermann, 
finnly  and  decidedly.  The  squire  made  a  gesture  of 
dissent,  but  Hawermann  came  a  little  nearer  him,  and 
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went  on  still  more  emphatically  than  before:  "Mr.  von 
Rambow,  Moses  will  help  you,  we  will  go  to  him  after 
dinner,  and  I  assure  you  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
man  that  you  will  never  repent  going  to  him." 

The  squire  rose  and  took  Hawermaim's  arm.  He 
found  in  him  a  support  both  physical  and  moral,  for 
when  a  calm,  even-tempered  man  loses  his  ordinary 
serene  composure,  he  exerts  a  greater  influence  over 
others  than  people  of  a  more  impulsive  nature  ever  can. 

The  conversation  during  dinner  was  slight  and 
subject  to  long  pauses.  Each  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Hawermann  thought  of  his  new  and  for- 
midable neighbours,  the  squire  of  the  money  he  wanted 
to  raise,  and  the  young  lieutenant  seemed  as  if  he  had 
lost  himself  in  a  long  sum  in  addition  which  he  could 
not  manage  to  add  up  rightly,  so  that  if  my  lady  had 
not  ridden  her  high  horse  a  little,  and  spoken  of  the 
calls  she  intended  to  make  on  the  grand  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  the  three  girls  had  not  chattered 
about  tlie  pleasures  of  a  country-life,  and  about  all  the 
pretty  things  they  had  seen  during  their  drive,  it  would 
have  been  a  regular  quaker's  meeting. 

After  dinner  Mr.  von  Rambow  and  his  bailiff  drove 
to  Rahnstadt.  The  squire  felt  as  he  entered  the  doM' 
of  Moses'  house  as  if  he  were  going  to  pick  a  guinea 
out  of  the  mud  with  his  hitherto  clean  hands.  On  the 
threshold  he  was  greeted  with  a  stuffy  smell  of  tarry 
wool  that  had  just  left  the  back  of  the  sheep  on  which 
it  had  grown,  and  which  is  a  very  difierent  article  from 
the  same  wool  when  it  is  woven  into  a  carpet  for  a 
lady's  boudoir.  The  entrance-hall  and  business-room 
were  very  untidy,  for  though  Flora  was  a  good  woman 
r  could  manage  to  keep  the  skins  out  of  sight, 
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for  Moses  said  shortly  that  they  were  part  of  the  trade, 
and  David  was  continually  adding  new  items  to  the 
list  of  things  lying  about,  so  that  fiuaily  the  house  be- 
came a  very  paradise  for  rats,  for  these  delightful  little 
creatures  take  as  kindly  to  the  fusty  smell  of  a  wool- 
stapler's  shop,  as  doves  to  oil  of  aniseed. 

Mr.  von  Rambow  did  not  feel  more  comfortable 
when  he  was  in  the  business-room,  for  Moses  was  old- 
fashioned,  and  when  business  permitted  always  wore 
his  worst  coat  oa  the  Christiaji  Sabbath,  holding  it  an 
article  of  faith  to  make  himself  look  as  different  as 
possible  from  Christians  in  tlieir  holiday- attire.  When 
he  came  forward  hastily  to  receive  the  squire,  exclaim- 
ing: "Mr,  von  Rambow! — I  am  highly  honoured!"  and 
then  turning  to  his  son  who  was  spending  his  Sunday- 
leisure  from  "wool-stapling"  in  the  enjoyment  of  lying 
at  fill!  length  on  the  sofa:  "Wliy  don't  you  move, 
David?  Why  are  you  lying  there?  Get  up  and  let  Mr, 
von  Rambow  sit  down."  And  when  he  led  the  squire 
to  the  sofa,  and  signed  to  him  to  sit  down  in  the  place 
David  had  just  quitted,  poor  Mr.  von  Rambow  would 
willingly  have  left  the  guineas  lying  in  the  dirt — if 
only  he  had  not  been  in  such  desperate  need  of  them, 

Hawermaun  at  once  set  a  chair  for  his  master  near 
the  open  window,  and  then  began  to  explain  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  them  to  Rahnstadt.  As  soon  as 
Moses  found  what  they  had  come  for  he  sent  David 
out  of  the  room,  for  although  he  let  his  son  manage 
the  wool-stapling  part  of  his  trade  as  he  liked,  he  did 
not  consider  him  capable  at  five  and  twenty  years  old 
of  taking  even  a  subordinate  place  in  the  money- 
lending  department.  The  moment  the  coast  was  clear 
— of  David — he  said  again  that  it  was  a  great  hoiwiut 
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to  do  business  with  Mr.  von  Rambow.  "What  have  1 
always  told  you,  Mr.  Hawermann?  Didn't  I  always 
say  that  Mr.  von  Rambow  was  a  good  man,  a  very 
good  man.— And,  Mr,  von  Rambow,  what  have  I  al- 
ways said?— That  Mr.  Hawermann  was  an  honest  man, 
he  worked  and  saved,  and  has  paid  me  everything  he 
owed  me  to  the  uttermost  farthing." — But  when  he 
»inderstood  how  large  a  sum  was  wanted  he  rather 
drew  back,  and  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  if  he  had  not  seen  that  Hawermann  earnestly  de- 
sired that  he  should  undertake  the  business,  he  would 
have  refused  point  blank.  And  who  knows  whether  he 
would  not  have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  affair  even  then,  if  he  had  not  heard  that  the 
money  was  wanted  to  complete  the  purchase  of  Gurlitz, 
and  that  failing  his  help  the  squire  would  have  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp.  When 
he  heard  that  name  Moses  made  a  face  of  as  much 
disgust,  as  if  some  one  had  offered  him  a  bit  of  un- 
clean meat  on  a  plate,  and  then  exclaimed:  "With 
Ptimtlffelskopp ! "  that  was  the  way  he  always  pro- 
nounced the  name.  "Do  you  know  what  sort  of  man 
he  is?"  and  as  he  spote,  he  made  a  movement  as 
though  he  were  throwing  a  piece  of  unclean  meat  over 
his  shoulder.  "I  advised  my  son  David  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Pomtltfelskopp — but  young  people! 
■ — David  bought  some  wool  from  him.  Very  well,  I 
said,  you  will  see,  I  said.  And  what  did  we  discover? 
He  had  mixed  the  lumpy  wool  of  sheep  that  had  died 
of  disease  with  what  was  clean  and  good,  and  also  the 
dirty  skins  of  wethers  that  had  been  slau^tered  by 
the  butcher,  to  say  nothing  of  two  large  stones  that  he 
had  put  in  the  centre.     Two  large  stones!— Good,  I 
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^THff'  I  paid  him  in  Prussian  paper-money,  making  up 
the  sum  in  small  parcels  containing  about  fifteen 
pounds  each,  and  amongst  them  I  slipped  in  a  few 
notes  that  were  either  false,  or  which  had  passed  out 
of  currency,  and  lastly  I  added  two  old  lottery-tickets 
—these  are  the  two  large  stones,  I  said. — Oh,  didn't 
he  make  noise  enough  about  it?  He  came  back  with 
Slus'uhr  the  attomey^ — a  man  of  like  nature  with  him- 
self— "  with  that  he  made  as  though  he  were  throwing 
another  hit  of  unclean  meat  over  his  shoulder. — "He 

I      looks  for  all  the  world  like   one  of  David's  rats,  his 

I  ears  are  put  on  his  head  in  the  same  way — he  must 
needs  hve,  so  he  lives  like  the  rats  on  refuse  and  gar- 
bage, and  gnaws  through  the  honest  work  of  other 
people. — ^ There  was  noise  enough  in  all  conscience 
now  that  the  two  were  together.  They  said  they'd  go 
to  law.  What's  the  good  of  a  law-suit?  I  asked.  The 
wool  and  the  money  are  on  a  par. — -And  do  you  know, 

I  gentlemen,  I  said  something  more.  I  said  that  though 
the  attorney,  Mr.  POmllffelskopp,  and  I  are  only  three 
Jews,  still  we  might  be  counted  as,  four,  for  the  two 

,  former  were  quite  equal  to  three  in  their  own  person. 
—Oh  dear,  what  a  noise  they  made,  they  abused  nie 
to  every  one,  but  his  worship  the  mayor  said  to  me, 
Moses,  he  said,  you  do  a  large  business,  but  have 
never  yet  gone  to  law  with  any  one,  leave  them  to  do 
iheir  worst. — — Mr.  von  Rambow,  you  shall  have  the 
money  this  very  day  at  a  reasonable  percentage,  for  as 
you  are  a  good  man  and  deal  kindly  with  your  de- 
pendents, and  have  a  good  name  in  the  country-side, 
you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  PemUfFelskopp." 
Borrowing  money  is  disagreeable  work,  and  he  wlio 
writes  this  book  knows   that   it  is  so  from  his  own 


experience,  still  there  is  a  gi-eat  difference  between 
borrowing  from  a  kind-hearted  old  friend,  and  apply- 
ing to  a  mail  whose  business  it  is  to  lend  money,— 
The  squire  had  a  good  many  small  debts  on  his  estate, 
but  there  were  no  large  mortgages  on  it,  whenever  he 
had  wanted  money  before  he  had  been  able  to  get  it 
from  liis  lawyer,  or  from  a  tradesman,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  his  old  resources  had  failed  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  a  Jewish  money- 
lender. He  had  an  intense  dislike  to  the  business  he 
was  about;  the  fear  caused  by  the  unwillingness  Moses 
had  at  first  shown  to  lend  him  the  money,  and  then 
the  sudden  relief  when  he  found  he  was  to  have  it 
after  all  overpowered  him  so  much,  that  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair  pale  and  trembling.  Hawermann  asked 
for  some  water  for  him, — "Perhaps,  Mr.  von  Rambow," 
asked  Moses,  "you'd  like  a  mouthful  of  wine  better." 
— "No,  water,  water,"  cried  Hawermann,  and  Moses 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  nearly  knocked  David  down 
when  he  opened  it,  for  David  had  been  listening  at 
the  key-hole.  "David,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  are  you 
standing  there  for?  Why  don't  you  go  for  some 
water?" 

David  brought  the  water,  and  the  squire  felt  better 
as  soon  as  he  had  drunk  it,  Moses  counted  the  gold 
out  on  the  table,  and  tlie  squire,  after  picking  them 
up,  looked  at  his  hands,  and  saw  that  they  appeared 
every  whit  as  white  an.d  clean  as  before.  And  after 
he  was  once  more  seated  in  the  carriage,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  he  looked  back  at  the  money-lender's  house, 
as  if  he  had  left  the  heavy  load  of  care  he  had  brought 
with  him  amongst  the  wool  and  sheep-skins  in  the  ware- 
house.    And  Moses  stood  in  the  door-way  and  bowed, 
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'  and  glanced  from  side  to  side  to  see 
whether  his  neighbours  had  observed  that  Mr.  von 
Rambow  was  there.^Still  he  was  not  so  mudi  over- 
whelmed with  tlie  honour  done  him,  as  to  be  unable 
to  look  after  his  own  affairs,  he  bent  down  his  head, 
aud  drawing  Hawermann  aside,  whispered:  "You  are 
an  honest  man,  baililf.  When  I  concluded  this  piece 
of  business  I  didn't  notice  how  ill  the  si|uire  was.  You 
must  promise  me  that  the  money  will  be  paid  off  by 
the  estate. — It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death, — What 
have  I  to  do  with  a  sick  man  and  a  bond?" 

Now  that  the  squire's  mind  was  at  rest  about  his 
money- difficulties  his  health  improved  rapidly,  and  he 
began  to  look  at  everything  in  a  more  cheerful  light, 
and  when  a  few  days  later  Hawermann  again  proposed 
that  Mr.  von  Rambow  should  take  a  lease  of  the 
Gurlitz  glebe,  he  consented  at  once,  and  gave  Hawer- 
mann permission  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Behrens.  Little  Mrs.  Behrens  fluttered 
round  her  husband  and  Hawermann  while  they  talked, 
and  said  that  "the  rent  ought  to  be  higher  than  be- 
fore."— "Yes,"  answered  Hawermann,  "of  course  it 
ought,  The  rent  must  be  raised,  for  the  times  are 
better  than  they  were,  but  that  matter  will  be  easily 
settled,  for  it  will  be  an  advantageous  arrangement 
for  both  sides." — "Regina,"  said  the  pastor,  "it  has 
just  occurred  to  me  that  the  flowers  have  never  been 
watered  this  morning." — "Goodness  gracious  me,"  cried 
Mrs.  Behrens  as  she  hastened  from  tlie  room,  "I  quite 
forgot  the  flowers." — "We'll  get  on  quicker  now,"  said 
the  pastor.  "I  confess  that  I'd  rather  have  an  out- 
sider for  a  tenant  than  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for 
when  the  latter  has  the   glebe-lands  there  are  often 
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little  disagreeables  and  disputes  that  ought  never  to 
be  between  the  parish-priest  and  his  squire.  Besides 
that,  merely  as  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  I'd  far 
rather  have  Mr.  von  Rainbow  for  a  tenant  than  the 
new  lord  of  the  manor;  you  see  I  have  known  him  for 
many  years. — So  yon  really  think  I  ought  to  get  a 
higher  rent?"^ — "Most  certainly,  Sir,  and  I  am  com- 
missioned to  offer  you  half  as  much  again  as  you  used 
Nto  get.  If  I  tnyst/f  were  going  to  take  a  lease  of  it 
from  you,  I  should  offer  you  more,  but " — "We 
understand  each  other,  dear  Hawermann,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Behrens.  "I  agree  to  your  terms."^ — So  when  Mrs. 
Behrens  returned  with  little  Louisa  to  say:  "I  needn't 
have  gone  after  all,  I-ouisa  had  done  it  for  me,"  the 
I  business  was  all  arranged.  The  child  threw  her  arms 
I  round  her  father's  neck,  exclaiming:  "Oh  father,  father, 
\  what  a  good  plan  it  is!" — Why  did  she  kiss  her  father, 
^^^^  and  what  did  it  matter  to  her  who  got  the  lease  of 
^^B  the  glebe?— Well,  well,  if  her  father  had  the  land  he 
^^^P  would  have  to  look  after  it,  and  so  she  hoped  to  see 
^^*      him  oftener. 

I  When    Hawermann    ivas    walking    down    the  path 

leading  to  the  church  he  met  Zachariah  BrSsig  coming 

I  towards   him.      Brasig  had   quite  recovered   from   the 

■  unphilosophical  state  of  mind  into  which  a  fit  of  gout 

I  always  threw  him,   and    now  that  the   pain  was   over 

\  could  take    things    as   calmly    and  philosophically  as 

I'  usual.     "Good-day,  Charles,"  he  said.     "I  have  been 

waiting  for  you  for  some  time  in   your  room,   but  as 

I  the  time  hung  rather  heavily  on  my  hands  I  went  at 

I  last  to  pay  my  respects    to   the  Counsellor.     He   was 

delighted  to  see  me,  and  received  me  with  the  greatest 

possible  kindness;  but  how  dreadfiilly  changed  he  is." 
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Triie,  Hawermann  replied,  his  master  had  become  ter- 
ribly aged  and  feeble,  and  he  feared  that  he  would 
not  long  be  spared  to  them.^ — "Yes,"  answered  Briisig, 
"but  what  is  bfe  after  all,  Charles?  What  ia  hnman 
life?  Look  you,  Charles,  it  is  as  though  it  were  a 
thing  twirled  round  and  round  like  an  empty  purse 
from  which  not  a  single  fartliing  can  fall,  however 
long  one  may  wait." — "Brasig,"  said  Hawermann,  "I 
don't  know  what  other  people  may  think  of  it,  but 
life  and  work  always  seem  to  me  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing." — "Oh,  ho!  Charles,  I  have  you  now!  You 
learnt  that  from  parson  Behrens.  He  has  spoken  to 
me  now  and  then  on  the  subject,  and  he  always  makes 
out  that  human  life  in  this  world  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sort  of  seed-time,  and  that  Christian  faith 
is  the  sun  and  rain  that  makes  the  seed  sprout  and 
grow,  and  that  only  hereafter,  in  the  other  world, 
comes  the  harvest,  for  while  he  is  on  earth,  man  must 
labour  and  toil  to  the  uttermost- — ^But,  Charles,  that 
is  a  WTong  way  of  looking  at  it,  it  goes  clean  against 
Scripture.— The  Bible  tells  us  of  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  our 
Heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  And  if  God  feeds  them, 
they  are  ahve,  and  yet  they  do  no  work.  And  when 
1  have  that  confounded  gout,  and  can  do  nothing— 
absolutely  nothing,  except  flap  the  beastly  dies  away 
from  my  face — can  I  be  said  to  work?  And  yet  I 
am  alive,  and  suffer  horrible  torture  into  the  bargain. 
And,  Charles,''  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  field  on 
the  right,  "just  look  at  those  two  lilies  coming  towards 
US.  I  mean  the  lieutenant  and  his  youngest  sister; 
now  have  you  ever  heard  that  lieutenants  in  a  cavalry- 
K^ent  do  any  sort  of  hard  work,  or  that  -ycftm^ 
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^^^H-  ladies  of  rank  and  position  busy  themselves  with 
^^^B  spinning?  Yet  there  they  come,  alive  and  weU,  walk- 
^^^^L.ing  over  the  rape-stubble."- — "Will  you  wait  a  few 
^^^H^minutes,  Zachariah?"  said  HawermaaD.  "They  are 
^^^^■iComing  straight  towards  us,  and  perhaps  wish  to  speak 
^^^Pto  us." — "All  right,"  said  ErSsig.  "But  I  say,  just 
^^^^  look,  at  the  young  lady  wading  through  the  stubble 
"  with  a  long  train  to  her  gown,  and  thin  shoes!^ — Nay, 

Charles,  life  and  suffering  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  the  suffering  always  begins  at  the  small  end,  with 
,  the   feet  for  instance;   and  that   this   is  true,  witness 
confounded  gout,  and  the  young  lady's  thin  shoes. 
L. — But  what  I  wanted  to   say  was  this,  that  your  hap- 
I  piest  time  here  is  past  and  gone,  for  when  the  Coun- 
I  ttllor  is  dead,  you  may  look  out  for  squalls, — You  will 
I  then  see  strange  things  come  to  pass  with  my  lady, 
I  her  unmarried  daughters,  and  the  lieutenant. — Charles," 
I  he  continued,  after  a  few  minutes  silent  thought,  "it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
-n-prince."— "Oh,  Brasig,  what   are  you   saying?" 
interrupted  Hawermann.     "I  shall  keep  to  the  straight 
S  road." — "Yes,  Charles,  I  do  so  too,  and  so  does  every- 
\  one  who  is  not  a  Jesuit;   but  look  at  the  young  lady, 
I   she  is  also  going  along  the  straight  road,  but  it  leads 

I  her  through  the  stubble ! — Charles " 

The  yoiuig  people  had  now  come  too  near  to  allow 

him  to  finish  his  sentence,  so  he  only  added  in  a  sort 

I,  of  aside:   "A  Jesuit?    Nol     But  he's  a  regular  vocative 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawermann,  for  waiting  for  us," 
I  said  Alick  von  Rambow,  coming  up  to  them.  "My 
I  sister  and  I  set  out  on  our  walk  with  two  different 
r^ds  in  view:  her  object  was  to  find  com-flowers,  and 
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mine  was  to  find  horses.  She  can't  find  any  corn- 
flowers, and  I  can't  sec  any  horses." — "If  you  mean 
the  common  'falue-bottle'  by  corn-flowers,  Miss,"  said 
Btasig.  "But,"  he  intemipted  himself,  "what  a  pity, 
that  confounded  rape- stubble  has  torn  your  pretty 
dress,"  and  he  stooped  down  as  though  he  were  about 
to  try  his  hand  at  lady's  maid's  work.— "Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter,"  cried  the  young  lady,  starting  back,  "it's  an  old 
dress.  But  where  shall  I  find  the  corn-flowers?" — "I'll 
show  you.  There  are  a  good  lot  of  them  down  there 
on  the  Gllrlitz  march;  you'll  find  bhie-bottles,  red  pop- 
pies, white  gules,  and  thistles;  in  short,  a  whole  planta- 
tion of  weeds."— "That  is  a  capital  plan,  Fidelia,"  said 
her  brother,  "while  you  go  in  search  of  corn-flowers 
■with  Mr.  Briisig,  I  wifl  ask  Mr.  Hawerraann  to  show  nie 
lheyoimghorses,for,"  turning  to  Hawermaim,  "youmust 
know  that  my  father  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  this 
morning,  that  1  might  choose  one  of  the  best  of  the 
four-year-olds  for  my  own  use." — "I'll  show  them  to 
you  with  great  pleasure,"  answered  Hawermann,  "there 
are  some  really  good  horses  amongst  them." — So  the 
two  parlies  separated,  and  the  last  words  Hawermann 
heard  Erasig  say  as  he  walked  away  with  Miss  Fidelia 
were,  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
for  he  had  once  had  a  dog  that  was  called  "Fidel," 
and  that  it  had  been  a  splendid  ratter. 

Hawermann  and  the  lieutenant  went  together  to  the 
paddock,  and  as  they  walked  they  naturally  talked 
about  fanning.  The  lieutenant  was  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion, and  Hawermann  had  known  him  from  his  child- 
hood, but  the  bailiff  found  that  he  had  learnt  nothing 
ihout  the  subject  on  which  he  was  talking,  that  his 
tiews  were  inpracticable,  and  his   questions  Vieia  wi 
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■wide  of  the  mark  and  displayed  so  mucli  ignorance, 
that  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself:  "He's  good- 
natured,  very  good-natured,  but  he's  very  ignorant, 
and — good  God! — when  his  father  dies  he  will  have 
the  estate,  and  will  have  to  make  his  living  out  of  it!" 

After  they  had  reached  the  paddock,  and  had 
examined  each  of  the  young  horses  separately,  the 
lieutenant  said  to  Hawerraann:  "Well,  what  do  you 
say?  Which  ought  1  to  Lake?" — "The  brown,"  replied 
Hie  bailiff. — "I  like  the  black  better,  don't  you  see  the 
beautiful  arch  of  his  neck,  and  what  a  fiTiely  shaped 
head  he  has?" — "Mr.  von  Ratiibow,"  said  Hawermann, 
"you  don't  ride  on  the  head  or  neck  of  a  horse,  but 
*m  its  hack  and  legs.  You  want  a  hack,  and  you'll 
get  three  times  as  much  work  out  of  tlie  brown  as  the 
black." — "The  black  looks  as  if  he  were  partly  English?" 
— "You're  quite  right  there,  he  is  descended  from 
Wild-fu^;  but  the  brown  is  of  the  old  Mecklenburg 
breed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  these  horses  should  be  al- 
lowed to  die  out,  that  one  should  not  take  pains  to 
keep  up  what  is  good  irk  our  own  country  but  should 
exchange  it  for  English  racers."  — "That  may  be  all 
quite  true,"  said  Alick,  "but  as  all  the  officers  in  my 
regiment  have  black  horses,  I  shall  decide  on  taking 
the  black." 

As  Hawermann  could  not  see  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  he  remained  silent,  and  the  conversation 
on  the  way  back  was  not  so  easy  as  before;  but  when 
they  bad  nearly  reached  the  house— right  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  as  if  he  had  been  preparing  for  this 
last  step— the  lieutenant  stopped  the  bailiff,  and  said 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  as  if  lifting  a  heavy  burden 
from  his  breast;  "Hawermann,  I  have  long  wished  to 
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have  a  little  private  talk  with  you. — Hawermann,  I'm 
in  debt — you  must  help  me. — I  owe  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds,  and  1  musi  have  the  money."^That 
was  a  bad  proposal  to  make  to  Haweraiann;  but  in 
really  serious  matters  the  bailiff  used  the  influence  of 
his  age,  he  looked  the  young  -man  of  three  and  twenty 
fiill  in  the  face,  and  said;  "1  can't  help  you  in  this, 
Mr.  von  Rambow." — "Hawenraana,  dear  Hawermann, 
I'm  desperately  in  want  of  the  money." — "Then  you 
ought  to  speak  to  your  father." — "To  my  father?  No, 
no!  he  has  already  paid  so  much  for  me,  and  now  he 
is  ill,  it  might  do  him  harm." — "Still  you  should  tell 
him.  Such  things  as  this  ought  never  to  be  discussed 
with  strangers,  they  should  always  be  arranged  be- 
tween father  and  son," — "Strangers?"  asked  Alick, 
looking  at  him  reproachfully.  "Do  you  really  look 
upon  me  as  such  a  complete  stranger,  Hawermann!" 
— "No,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  no,"  exclaimed  Hawermann, 
seizing  his  young  master's  hand,  "you  are  no  stranger 
to  me.  And  I  will  do  anything  for  you  that  I  pos- 
sibly can.  This  matter  is  in  itself  a  mere  nothing, 
and  if  I  could  not  manage  it  alone,  my  friend  Brasig 
would  make  up  the  rest;  but,  dear  Mr.  von  Rambow, 
your  father  is  your  natural  helper,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pass  him  over." — "I  can't  tell  my  father," 
said  Alick,  plucking  the  leaves  off  a  willow-tree  near 
him. — "You  musl  tell  him,"  cried  Hawermann  as  em- 
phatically as  he  could,  "he  feels  that  you  are  conceal- 
ing some  of  your  debts  from  him,  and  that  pains  him." 
— "Has  he  spoken  to  you  about  it?" — -"Yes,"  replied 
Hawermann,  "but  only  in  connection  with  his  own 
great  need  of  money  which  you  already  know  about." 
— "I  know,"  said  Alick,  "and  I  also  knovj  \.\i,e  sciMtca 
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from  which  my  father  received  assistaiice.^Well,  I  can 
do  what  my  father  did  before  me,"  he  added  coldly 
and  shortly  as  he  entered  the  house.— "Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow,"  cried  Hawermann,  following  him  hastily,  "don't 
do  that,  for  Heaven's  sake,  you  won't  succeed,  and 
you'll  only  be  in  a  more  unpleasant  position  than  be- 
fore."— Alick  would  not  listen  to  him. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  lieutenant  von  Rambow 
was  standing  amongst  the  wool-sacks  and  sheep-skins 
in  the  Jew's  house,  where  David  found  his  amusement 
amongst  the  articles  of  his  trade,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  making  a  despairing  last  appeal  to  Moses,  who 
kept  determined  hold  of  his  purse-slrings.  "Really 
and  truly,  my  lord  Baron,  I  can't  do  it.  And  why 
not?  Can't  I  make  by  it?  Can't  I  make  a  good  deal 
by  it? — Look  you,  my  lord  Baroo,  there  is  David — 
David,  what  are  you  doing?  What  are  you  looking  at? 
Come  here,  David. — Look  you,  my  lord  Baron,  here  he 
is  standing  before  you  and  me,  I  won't  give  him  the 
least  sign,  but  will  go  quietly  into  the  next  room,  and 
then  you  can  ask  David."  And  with  that  he  walked 
right  shoulder  first  into  the  next  room. 

Poor  Alick' s  affairs  must  have  been  in  a  bad 
way  before  he  would  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
such  a  person  as  David,  for  if  he  in  his  grand  new 
uniform  looked  fit  to  draw  the  king's  carriage,  David's 
outer  man  was  so  shabby  and  ill-condifioned  that  he 
was  worthy  of  nothing  betterthan  dragging  ascavenger's 
~  '  his  sort  of  business  appearance  is  no- 
ciiief  thing  is  to  know  how  to  act  in  any 
and  David  was  quite  up  to  the  mark  there, 
three  qualities  that  stood  him  in  very  good 
firstly,  he  had  the  incomparably  sly,  sharp  ex- 
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pression  and  features  of  the  Jewish  usurer,  and  as  he 
stood  before  lieutenant  von  Rainbow,  chewing  a  bit  of 
cinnamon  stalk  he  had  taken  from  his  mother's  store- 
closet,  as  a  remedy  against  the  dose  woolly  smell  of 
ihe  warehouse,  and  gazing  at  him  with  his  head  bent 
a  little  sideways,  and  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  looked 
as  impudent  as  if  the  ghosts  of  all  the  rats  that  had 
died  in  the  house,  during  all  the  years  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  wool-trade  there,  had  entered  into  him; 
secondly,  he  knew  himself  to  he  a  far  harder  and  more 
unyielding  man  of  business  than  his  father,  for  having 
had  so  much  to  do  with  wool,  skins,  &c,  which  are 
known  to  be  difficult  tilings  to  deal  with,  had  taught 
him  much:  and  thirdly,  he  was  quite  up  to  the  most 
approved  metiiod  of  drawing  on,  or  holding  off,  a  cus- 
tomer, and  this  he  had  also  learnt  in  the  wool-trade. 

Naturally  Alick  could  make  nothing  of  such  a 
highly  gifted  individual,  and  very  soon  turned  to  go 
away  with  a  heavy  heart.  David  was  so  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  case  in  hand, 
that  he  began  to  compassionate  the  yoimg  man,  and 
felt  inclined  to  give  him  a  little  friendly  counsel,  so  he 
advised  him  to  apply  to  attorney  Slus'uhr,  "for  he  has 
the  money,  and  he  wili  arrange  matters  for  you." 

Lieutenant  von  Rambow  had  scarcely  closed  the 
door  when  Moses  rushed  in,  and  exclaimed:  "David, 
have  you  any  conscience? — I'll  tell  you  something,  you 
have  none! — How  could  you  send  the  lad  to  such  a 
cut-throat?" — "I  have  only  sent  him  to  his  own  people," 
replied  David  maliciously.  "He's  a  soldier,  so  he's  a 
cut-throat  too.  And  even  supposing  that  the  attorney 
does  cut  his  throat,  what's  that  to  j'ou?  And  if  he  cuts 
the  attorney's  throat,  what's   that  to  me?" — "DaNldJ' 


■  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  "I  tell  you  again, 
[  you  have  no  conscience."^"What  is  conscience?" 
L  growled  David.  "When  you  are  doing  business  you 
I  ;*end  me  away,  and  when  you  won't  do  business  you 
I  call  roe." — "David,"  said  his  father,  "you  are  too 
I  young,"  and  with  Uiat  he  went  into  his  room  again. — 
I  "Am  I  too  young?"  muttered  David  between  his  teeth. 
I  "Am  I  always  to  be  too  young?  Well,  I  know  a  place 
I  where  I  am  not  too  young."  Then  he  changed  his  coat, 
I  and  set  out  in  the  same  direction  as  he  had  sent  the 
f  lieutenant,  to  the  house  of  attorney  Slus'uhr. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  had  to  do  there,  but  I  know 
this,  that  young  Mr.  von  Rambow  had  to  write  a  good 
many  letters  that  evening  when  he  got  back  to  Pllm- 
pelhagen,  and  that  he  sent  a  cheque  in  each  of  them, 
and  that  when  they  were  all  finished  he  gave  a  deep 
sigh  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  a  heavy  burden.  He  did 
not  know  that  although  he  had  weathered  the  first 
Storm,  he  had  acted  hke  the  old  woman  who  heated 
the  yeast  in  her  baking  trough. 
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Aboxjt  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  few  days  later, 
the  sun  was  peeping  down  on  the  garden  of  Gurlitz 
manor-house  from  behind  a  cloud,  Her  daughter,  the 
earth,  had  been  having  a  great  washing-day,  and  she 
wanted  to  give  her  beloved  child  a  little  help  with 
the  drying  of  the  clothes.  Tliere  is  nothing  more  de- 
lightfiil  than  to  see  old  mother  sun  looking  down 
sympathetically,  her  broad  kindly  old  face  showing 
between  the  white  sheets  of  cloud,  and  to  see  her 
seizing  her  watering-can  now  and  then  to  sprinkle  the 
linen.  At  such  times  she  is  always  in  liigh  spirits, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  old  age  and  experience,  is  as 
changeable  in  her  humour  as  a  young  girl  who  is  in 
love  for  the  first  time.  One  moment  she  is  sad  and 
tearful,  and  the  next  laughing  and  joyous. 

The  old  lady  laughed  heartily  as  she  looked  down 
on  the  garden  at  GQrlitz.  "Well,"  she  cried,  scatter- 
ing her  golden  laughter  ovSr  plants  and  bushes,  "one 
sees  queer  things  sometimes  in  this  stupid  old  world! 
.\  neat  white  figure  used  to  stand  there,  which  by  my 
help  enabled  those  poor  hungry  children  of  men  to 
know  the  exact  time  to  eat  their  dinner,  and  now  a 
fat,  awkward  looking  fellow  has  taken  its  place,  he  has 
green-checked  trousers  on,  and  there  is  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Nothing  is  done  so  foolishly  anywhere  else 
as  in  the  world!"  And  with  that  she  laughed  merrily 
over  the  new  squire,   Mr.  Pomuchelskopp ,  \iUo  ^a.^ 
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standing  like  a  sun-dial,  dressed  in  a  yellow  nanlcin- 
coat,  and  green-checked  trousers,  in  the  same  place 
where  the  graceful  heathen  god  Apollo  used  lo  be, 
except  that  while  the  god  had  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  he 
was  provided  with  a  short  pipe.  The  sun's  face  clouded 
over  now  and  then  when  she  saw  her  old  friend,  who, 
for  so  many  years,  had  noted  her  doings  faithfully,  ly- 
ing neglected  among  the  rankgrass  and  nettles. — And 
then  she  began  to  laugh  agam, 

Pomuchelskopp  laughed  loo.  There  was  no  smile 
to  be  seen  on  his  face,  but  when  stretching  himself 
up  as  high  as  his  short  stature  would,  allow,  he  gazed 
around  him,  his  heart  rejoiced  and  cried;  "It  is  all 
All  mine!"  He  did  not  see  the  sun-beams 
which  gilded  the  earth,  these  made  no  impression  on 
faim;  but  the  sun-beam  within  him,  which  was  caused 
by  nothing  better  than  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
lighted  up  his  heart,  though  it  did  not  show  in  his 
face.  Before  an  expression  of  amusement  could  be 
seen  there  something  very  humorous  must  take  place, 
and  matter  to  call  it  forth  was  not  wanting. 

His  two  youngest  children,  Tony  and  Phil,  had 
come  out  into  the  garden,  and  Phil  had  made  himself 
a  rod  of  docken  and  nettle-stalks,  with  which  he  beat 
the  statue  of  the  fallen  god,  and  that  made  father  Po- 
muchelskopp laugh  most  heartily,  and  Tony  ran  into 
the  kitclien  and  got  a  "bit  of  charcoal,  and  was  just 
going  to  give  him  a  moustache,  when  his  father 
stopped  him,  and  said:  "Tony,  don't  do  that,  you  may 
spoil  it,  and  perhaps  we  may  sell  it,  Tony.  But  you 
may  thrasli  it  as  much  as  you  like." — And  so  they 
beat  the   statue   with  their  slinging  rods,   and   father 
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Pomuchelskopp   laughed  till  he  shook  in  his  green- 
checked  trousers. 

At  this  moment  "madam"  appeared,  and  she  was 
Pomuchelskopp's  sterner  half.  She  was  extremely  tall, 
and  as  angular  as  king  Pharaoh's  seven  lean  kine,  her 
forehead  was  always  wrinkled  into  a  frown,  as  if  the 
cares  of  the  whole  world  were  laid  upon  her,  or  as  if 
she  were  always  suffering  a  sort  of  martyrdom,  or  as 
if  all  the  crockery  broken  by  all  the  maid-servants 
throughout  the  world  belonged  to  her,  and  her  mouth 
had  such  a  bitter  curve  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  she  was  accustomed  lo  drink  vinegar,  and  eat 
sorreL  She  wore  every  morning,  in  spite  of  the  hot 
summer- weather,  a  black  merino  dress  that  she  had 
bought  once  when  she  was  in  mourning,  and  that 
must  therefore  be  worn  out,  and  when  she  changed  it 
she  put  on  a  cotton  gown  which  she  had  had  dyed 
olive  green  with  elder-bark;  and  on  such  occasions  as 
Pomuchelskopp  wore  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
she  put  on  a  cap  with  so  raany  frills  and  furbelows 
that  her  weazened  face  peering  out  of  it,  looked  for  all 
the  world  hke  a  half  starved  mouse  in  a  bundle  of 
tow;  as  for  the  rest  of  her  dress,  she  wore  petticoat  on 
the  top  of  petticoat,  but  still  her  poor  shrunken  legs 
looked  like  a  couple  of  knitting-needles  that  had  lost 
their  way  in  a  bag  of  odds  and  ends.  At  such  times 
it  was  advisable  that  her  servants  should  keep  out  of 
her  way,  for  when  she  went  about  with  velvet  or  silken 
streamers,  her  soul  was  weighed  down  with  the  con- 
stant fear  of  unnecessary  expense  in  housekeeping 
detaUs. 

She  was  a  "mother"  who  pondered  day  and  night 
fcow  she  might  best  make  a  waistcoat  for  Phil  out  ot 
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an  old  dress  of  Maliys.  She  loved  her  children  ac- 
Tding  to  the  Scriptures,  and  so  she  chastened  them, 
and  Tony  might  count  two  slaps  on  the  back  for  every 
stain  on  his  coat,  and  two  on  the  legs  for  every  stain 
on  his  trousers.  Yes,  she  was  stem  to  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  but  still  she  was  able  to  rejoice  in  due 
measure,  as  for  instance  to-day,  when  she  came  into 
the  garden,  and  saw  how  her  youngest  oUve-branches 
were  amusing  themselves,  a  smile  then  crossed  her 
face  like  a  pale  gleam  of  sunshine  in  February  when 
the  earth  is  still  frozen,  and  which  seems  to  say: 
"Never  fear,  spring  is  coming  at  last." 

She  was  the  kind  of  wife  of  whom  it  might  be 
said  that  she  never  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  sinned 
against  the  letter  of  her  duty,  although  Pomuchels- 
kopp's  conduct  was  rather  trying,  for  in  her  opinion 
he  was  often  guilty  of  too  great  levity;  for  instance, 
when  he  thought  a  joke  a  good  one,  he  would  laugh 
at  it  outright,  and  that  was  not  seemly  behaviour  in 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  must  necessarily  end  by 
impoverishing  him,  and  brioging  her  and  her  children 
to  beggary.  She  therefore  did  more  than  she  was 
bound  to  do  by  her  marriage- vows,  she  discouraged 
such  outward  signs  of  mirth,  and  gave  him  of  her  own 
vinegar  to  drink,  and  of  her  own  sorrel  to  eat.  She 
lectured  him — that  is  to  say  when  they  were  alone — 
as  if  he  were  her  youngest  son  Phil,  she  treated  him 
as  if  he  were  still  a  child;  in  short,  she  bullied  him 
after  her  own  fashion. — She  never  beat  him — God 
forbidi— She  contented  herself  with  words.'  She  tm- 
derstood  how  to  bring  him  round  to  her  way  of  think- 
ing by  the  mode  of  her  address:  if  he  were  behaving 
irith  undignified  thoughtlessness,  she  called  him  coldly 
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Snd  hardly  by  the  last  syllable  of  his  name,  "Kopp," 
for  she  generally  addiessed  him  by  the  two  middle 
syllables,  "Muchel;"  but  wheii  he  was  acting  so  as  to 
meet  with  her  entire  satisfaction,  for  instance,  when 
he  sat  crossly  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  slashed 
angrily  at  the  flies,  she  called  him  by  the  beginning 
of  his  name  in  a  loving  tone,  "Poking,"* 

She  did  not  call  him  "Poking"  to-day.  "Kopp," 
she  said,  to  show  her  disapproval  of  his  undignified 
manner  of  testifying  his  amusement  at  what  the  boys 
were  doing,  "Kopp,  why  are  you  standing  there  smok- 
ing like  a  cliimoey?  Let  us  go  and  call  at  the  pai'- 
sonage." — "My  chick,"  involuntarily  taking  the  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth,  "we  can  set  off  at  once  if  j'ou  like. 
I  shan't  be  a  moment  in  changing  my  coat.'' — "Coat? 
\Vhy!  you  don't  suppose  that  /  am  going  to  put  on 
my  best  black  silk? — We  are  only  going  to  call  on  our 
clergyman." — She  laid  as  great  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  "our,"  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  of  her  shep- 
herd, or  as  if  she  thought  that  the  parson  was  in- 
debted to  her  for  his  daily  bread. — "Just  as  you  like, 
my  Henny.  I  can  put  on  my  brown  overcoat  instead, 
— Phil,  don't  beat  the  statue  any  more,  mama  doesn't 
like  it."— "Never  mind  the  children,  Kopp,  you've  got 
enough  to  do,  to  look  after  yourself.  You'U  go  in  your 
nankin-coat,  it  is  clean  and  good." — "My  chuck,"  said 
Poinuchelskopp,  who,  when  he  was  of  a  different  opinion 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  always  began  with  "Henny," 
and  ended  with  "chuck,"  "always  dress  in  good  style, 
my  dearest  chuck.  Even  if  we  don't  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  clergyman's  family,   let  us   do  it   for  our 
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sake.  And  if  Mally  and  Sally  go  with  ns,  they 
ought  to  dress  so  as  to  make  an  imposing  impression 
on  the  people  at  the  parsonage." 

This  last  reason  was  deemed  a  sufficient  one,  and 
gained  Pomitchelskopp  leave  to  put  on  his  hrown 
coat  He  was  made  very  happy  by  being  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  did 
not  often  happen  to  him,  so  he  felt  proportionably 
grateful,  and  being  desirous  of  pleasing  his  Henny  in 
return  for  her  kindness,  he  wished  to  make  her  par- 
take in  his  joy.  Let  no  one  imagine  however  that 
Pomuchelskopp  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  give  audible  signs 
of  merriment  in  his  own  house,  no,  he  was  always 
humble  and  quiet  when  there.  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  fields  around  him,  and  said;  "Look,  my 
chick,  these  all  belongs  to  us!" — "Muchel,"  said  ma- 
dam shortly,  "you  are  exaggerating,  that  is  PQmpel- 
hagen  down  there," — "You  are  right,  Henny,  that  is 
PUmpelhagen.— But,"  he  added,  his  little  eyes  twink- 
ling avariciously  as  he  looked  down  on  Pllmpelhagen, 
"who  knows?— If  I  am  spared,  and  if  I  sell  ray  Po- 
meranian property  well,  and  the  times  remain  good, 
and  the   old    Counsellor    dies,    and  his   son   contracts 

I  debts " — "Yes,  Muchel,"  interrupted  his  affec- 
tionate wife  with  the  satirical  curl  of  her  lip,  which 
the  world  had  to  accept  as  her  only  substitute  for  a 
smile,  for  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  one  that  ever 
was  seen  on  her  face,  "yes,  that  is  just  like  old  Stroh- 
pagel,  when  he  said:  if  I  were  ten  years  younger,  and 
were  steadier  on  my  legs,  and  hadn't  my  wife,  yon 
would  all  see  what  sort  of  fellow  I  really,  am!"— 
"Henny,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  putting  on  an  injured 
expression,  "how  can  you   say   such   a  thing?     How 
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could  1  ever  wish  to  get  rid  of  you?  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  buy  Gurlitz  ivithout  the  eight  thou- 
sand live  hundred  pounds  you  inherited  from  your 
father.  And  what  a  splendid  place  Gllrlitz  is!  All 
that  land  belongs  to  it,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  as  he 
spoke. — "Yes,  Kopp,"  said  his  wife  shortly,  "except 
the  glebe,  which  you  have  allowed  to  slip  through  your 
fingers." — "Dear  me,  chuck,  will  you  never  leave  the 
subject  of  the  glebe  alonel  What  can  I  do? — You  see 
I  am  a  straightforward,  honest  man,  so  what  chance 
have  I  with  a  couple  of  sly  rogues  like  Hawennann 
and  the  parson?  But  we  hav'n't  done  with  each  other 
yet,  Mounsur  Hawermannl  We'll  have  some  thing  to 
say  to  each  other  before  long,  reverend  Sir!" 

Three  neat  little  maidens  were  seated  in  Mrs.  Beh- 
rens'  tidy  parlour  in  GUrlitz  parsonage  on  the  same 
morning.  They  were  plying  their  needles  and  tongues 
busily,  for  they  were  trying  a  race  both  in  sewing  and 
in  talking,  and  as  they  sat  there  they  looked  as  sweet 
and  rosy  in  contrast  with  the  white  linen,  as  freshly 
plucked  strawberries  on  a  white  plate.  And  these 
three  cliildren  were  Louisa  Hawermann,  and  die  twins, 
Lina  and  Mina  Nussler,- — "Children,"  said  litde  Mrs. 
Behrens,  on  one  of  the  ma.ny  incursions  from  the 
titchen  into  the  parlour,  "you  can't  think  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  me  in  my  old  age  when  I  am  laying 
the  clean  linen  away  in  the  chest,  that  I  know  exactly 
when  I  spun  and  hemmed  each  separate  piece!  How 
differently  one  treats  it  when  one  knows  from  ex- 
perience how  much  trouble  it  has  cost.  Mina,  Mina, 
Ihal  hem's  all  crooked.  Goodness  gracious  me,  Louisa, 
I  believe  you've  been  going  on  sewing  without  ever 
looking  what  you  were  about,  don't  you  see  l\ia.\.  ^ou 
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haVn't  got  a  knot  011  your  thread  1  NoiV  I  must  go 
and  see  that  the  potatoes  are  boiling  properly,  for  my 
pastor  will  soon  be  in,"  and  then  she  hastened  from 
the  room,  oniy  popping  her  head  in  at  the  door  again 
to  say,  "Miiia  and  I.ina,  you  are  to  remain  to  dinner," 
and  so  she  kept  flying  about  between  kitchen  and  par- 
lour in  measured  time  like  the  pendulum  of  a  dock, 
and  keeping  everything  in  good  order  in  botli. 

But  how  was  it  that  Lina  and  Mina  had  joined 
Mrs.  Behrens'  sewing-class?  This  was  how  it  happened. 
— When  the  two  little  girls  had  grown  so  old  that 
they  could  pronounce  the  letter  "r,"  and  no  longer 
cared  about  playing  with  the  sand-box,  but  ran  after 
Mrs.  Nussler  all  day  long,  saying:  "What  shall  we  do 
now,  motlier?"  Mrs.  NUssler  told  young  Joseph  tliat  it 
was  high  time  for  the  diUdren  to  have  some  schooling: 
ihey  must  have  a  governess.  Joseph  had  no  objection, 
and  bis  brother-in-law  Baldrian  the  schoolmaster,  was 
commissioned  to  engage  one.  When  the  governess 
had  been  six  months  at  Rexow,  Mrs.  Nussler  said  she 
was  a  discontented  old  woman  who  did  nothing  but 
nagg  at  the  children  all  day  long,  and  made  her  so 
uncomfortable  that  she  scarcely  felt  at  home  in  her 
own  house.  So  that  governess  had  to  take  her  de- 
parture.— ^Kurz,  the  shop-keeper,  chose  the  next,  and 
one  day,  when  no  one  in  Rexow  had  any  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
inarched  an  enormous  woman,  as  tall  as  a  grenadier, 
with  strongly  marked  eye-brows,  3  yellow  complexion, 
and  spectacles  on  her  nose,  who  introduced  herself  as 
the  "new  governess."  She  then  began  to  speak  French 
to  the  two  little  girls,  and  flnding  that  they  were  in- 
iit>ceDt  of  all  knowledge  of  that  language,  she  addressed 
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herself  to  young  Joseph  in  the  same  tongue.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  happened  to  young  Joseph  hefore, 
and  it  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  let  his  pipe  go 
out,  and  as  they  were  drinking  coffee  at  the  time,  he 
said,  in  order  to  say  somethuag:  "Mother,  fiU  the  new 
teacher's  cup," — Well,  in  a  very  short  time  the  new 
governess  ruled  the  whole  house,  but  at  last  Mrs, 
NUssler  who  had  borne  it  bravely  as  long  as  she  could, 
said;  "Stop,  this  will  never  do.  If  any  one  is  to  rule 
here,  it  is  I,  for  I  am  the  'nearest,'  as  Mrs.  Eehrens 
would  say,"  and  so  the  grenadier  had  to  march. — 
Unde  Erasig  now  tried  what  he  could  do,  "so  that  the 
little  round-heads  might  learn  sometliing,"  He  en- 
gaged what  he  called  a  "capital  teacher,"  and  "one 
who  is  always  merry,  and  who  is  not  to  be  beat  in 
playing  the  piano-forty." — He  was  right.  One  evening 
in  winter  a  red-faced,  smiling  little  woman  arrived  at 
Rexow,  and  she  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
house  before  she  fell  upon  the  newly  bought  second- 
hand piano,  and  beat  it  and  thumped  it  as  if  she  were 
threshing  out  corn.  When  she  had  gone  to  bed,  young 
Joseph  opened  the  piano,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  oiit 
that  three  of  the  strings  were  broken,  he  shut  it  again, 
and  said:  "What's  to  be  done  now?" — There  was  great 
fun  and  laughter  in  the  house  in  those  days,  for  the 
governess  played  and  frisked  about  with  the  Httle  girls, 
till  Mrs.  Ntlssler  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  eldest 
daughter  Lina  was  on  the  whole  a  more  sensible  per- 
son than  her  teacher.  She  wanted  to  know  what  the 
children  were  taught,  and  therefore  begged  Mad- 
moiselle  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  lessons,  and  let  her  see 
it.  Next  day  Lina  brought  her  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
containing  the  plan,  which  was  as  foUows;  Oetma.'o, 
T  _ 
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French,  orthography,  geography,  religion,  Scripturt! 
history,  and  the  other  kind  of  historj',  and  Bible  natural 
history,  and  at  the  end  came  music,  music,  music, 
music. — "Ah  well,"  said  she  to  Joseph,  "she  may  teach 
•music  as  much  as  she  likes,  if  only  the  religion  is  all 
right  What  do  you  think,  Joseph?" — "Oh,"  said  Jo- 
seph," it  all  depends  upon  circumstancesi" — -Nothing 
more  would  have  been  said,  if  Mrs.  Ntlssler  had  not 
accidentally  found  out  from  Lina  that  tlie  time  that 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  Scripture  history,  was 
spent  in  playing  at  ball,  and  soon  afterwards  when 
rfie  happened  to  be  upstairs  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
ligious lesson,  she  heard  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
achool-room,  and  on  going  there  to  see  what  sort  of 
religion  was  being  taught,  she  found — Mademoiselle 
pla3dng  at  Tig  with  the  children.  Mrs.  Nussler  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  a  religious  lesson  of  that  kind, 
and  so  Mademoiselle  "Jack  in  the  box"  had  to  beat  a 
retreat  like  her  forerunner  the  grenadier. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarter,  and  Mrs.  NussIer  complained  of  the  chil- 
dren being  always  in  her  way,  to  which  Joseph  merely 
said:  "Oh,  what  can  I  do?"  but  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  study  the  Rostock  newspaper  very  attentively, 
and  one  day  he  put  down  the  paper,  and  desired 
Christian  to  get  the  phaeton  ready.  His  wife  was 
rather  uneasy  because  she  had  no  idea  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  his  mouth 
was  even  more  drawn  down  to  the  left  than  usual, 
which  was  his  way  of  giving  a  friendly  smile,  she  said 
to  herself:  "Let  him  be,  he  has  got  some  kindly 
lioijght  in  his  head." — Three  days  later  Joseph  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  a  shadowy  lady  of  a  certain 


ilge,  and  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire:  "Only  think, 
young  Joseph  has  engaged  a  governess  by  himself  this 
time  I"- — "Brasig  came  on  the  following  Sunday  and 
looked  her  over,  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  her, 
"but,"  he  said,  "mark  my  words,  young  Joseph,  she 
has  got  nerves." — Brasig  had  not  only  a  great  know- 
ledge of  horses,  he  had  also  a  knowledge  of  men,  and 
he  was  right.  Mademoiselle  had  nerves,  many  nerves. 
The  twins  had  to  go  about  the  house  on  tip-toe.  Made- 
moiselle took  Mina's  ball  away  from  Jier  because  she 
had  once  thrown  it  against  her  window  by  mistake, 
and  locked  the  piano  to  prevent  Lina  playing,  "Our 
cat  has  nine  kittens,"  the  only  air  which  Miss  "Jack 
in  the  box"  had  taught  her, — 

In  course  of  time  Mademoiselle  had  fits  of  rigidity 
in  addition  to  her  nerves,  and  Mrs.  Nussler  had  to 
nish  and  administer  all  sorts  of  reviving  drops  to  her, 
and  Frida  and  Caroline  had  to  sit  up  wi^  her  at 
night,  for  one  would  have  been  afraid  to  do  it  alone. 
"I  should  send  her  away  if  I  were  you,"  said  Uncle 
Brasig,  but  Mrs.  NUssler  was  too  kind-hearted  to  do 
that,  she  sent  for  the  doctor  instead.— Dr.  Strump  came 
from  Rahnstadt,  and  when  he  had  looked  at  the 
clenched  teeth  of  the  patient,  he  said  it  was  a  very 
interesting  case,  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  he 
had  lately  been  studying  "The  night-side  of  human 
nature." — Young  Joseph  and  his  wife  thought  no  evil, 
except  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  get  up  in  the 
night  several  times,  but  something  else  was  to  come. 
— One  day  when  the  doctor  was  there  Caroline  rushed 
down-stairs:  "Mistress,  Mistress,  the  illness  is  at  its 
height.  The  doctor  has  been  waving  his  hands  before 
Mamselle's  face,  and  now  she's  prophesying,  aud  sV\.e.'5. 
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telling  the  truth  too.  She  told  me  that  I  had  a  sweet- 
heart."— "Heaven  preserve  me!"  said  Brflsig  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there.  "The  young  woman  ought  to  be 
jn  an  asylum!" — And  then  he  followed  Mrs.  NQssler  up- 
stairs.—After  a  little  he  came  down  again,  and  asked; 
"What  do  yon  say  nmv,  young  Joseph?" — Joseph  sat 
silentiy  thinking  for  some  time,  at  last  he  saidi  "It's 
no  use,  BrSsig." — "Joseph,"  said  BrSsig,  striding  up 
and  down  as  he  spoke,  "I  advised  you  to  send  her 
away  before,  but  now  I  say,  don'i  send  her  away.  I 
asked  her  what  sort  of  rain. we  shall  have  to-morrow, 
and  she  answered  in  her  sun-and-bulist  state,  that  we 
should  have  a  regular  plump.  If  there  is  a  plump  to- 
morrow, take  your  peroineter  down  from  the  wall— 
peromeiers  are  of  no  more  use,  and  yours  has  been 
standing  at  'set  fair'  for  the  last  two  years — and  then 
you  can  hang  her  in  its  place,  and  so  make  the  fortune 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood." — Young  Joseph  made 
no  reply,  and  when  he  saw  how  frightfully  it  rained 
the  next  day,  he  still  said  nothing,  but  pondered  over 
the  marvellous  drcumsta.nce  for  three  days  in  silence. 
The  news,  meanwhile,  spread  throughout  the  country- 
side that  young  Joseph  had  engaged  a  prophetess,  and 
that  she  had  prophesied  the  heavy  rain  which  had 
fallen  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  also  that  Caroline 
Krauger  and  Mr.  Farra-bailiff  Brasig  should  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out. — Naturally  Dr.  Strump  was 
not  behind-hand  in  publishing  the  details  of  the  in- 
teresting case  he  was  attending,  and  before  long  Mrs. 
NUssler's  quiet  house  became  the  meeting-place  of  all 
the  neighbourhood,  every  one  going  there  either  from 
curiosity  or  to  study  the  case  from  a  scientiiic  point 
sf  view;  and  as  Mrs.  Nussler  would  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  it,  and  young  Joseph  wonld  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  Zachariah  Brasig  took  the  case  in  hand 
when  the  doctor  was  not  there,  and  conducted  the 
visitors  up-stairs  to  Madmoiselie's  apartment,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  somnambulism  to  them.  Chris- 
tian, the  coach-man,  held  watch  by  Madmoiselie's  bed, 
because  he  was  so  brave  that  he  did  not  fear  the  devil 
himself,  and  Caroline  and  Frida  were  too  frightened 
to  remain  in  the  room,  even  in  coOipany,  and  indeed 
they  did  not  consider  it  a  proper  occupation  for  them, 
for  they  thought  a  somnambulist  must  be  a  very 
wicked  person. — Amongst  the  visitors  was  the  young 
Baron  von  Malleijahn  of  Graunenmur,  who  came  every 
day  to  enquire  scientifically  into  the  affair,  and  who 
at  last  used  to  go  up  to  sec  Madmoiseile  without  wait- 
ing for  Brasig.  Mrs.  Nflssler  was  very  angry  when  she 
found  out  that  he  did  so,  and  told  Joseph  that  he 
ought  to  be  present  at  the  interviews,  but  her  husband 
answered  that  Christian  was  there,  and  so  there  was 
no  need  of  him.  At  last  however  Christian  came  down, 
and  said  that  the  young  Baron  had  turned  hira  out 
of  the  room  because  he  smelt  too  strongly  of  the 
stable,  and  that  made  Mrs.  NUssler  cry  with  anger, 
and  if  Brasig  had  not  appeared  at  that  moment  she 
would  herself  have  ordered  the  Baron  out  of  the  house, 
but  Brasig  of  course  undertook  to  do  it  for  her.  He 
Iherefore  went  upstairs,  and  said  politely,  but  firmly: 
"My  lord,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  door?" — The  Bai-on  seemed  to  understand 
what  was  meant,  for  he  smiled  rather  constrainedly, 
and  said  that  he  was  just  then  in  magnetic  rapport 
wiUj  Mademoiselle.  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  'mone- 
tay  report?'"  said  Brasig,  "we  want  none  of  your 
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money  here,  nor  yonr  reports  eitlier;  that's  the  reason 
that  Christian  was  told  to  sit  here." — -Now  Erasig  was, 
without  knowing  it,  in  magnetic  rapport  himself,  for 
whenever  he  saw  Mrs.  Nussler  shed  tears,  it  put  him 
in  a  rage,  so  he  now  ended  by  saying  angrily:  "And 
now.  Sir,  1  must  beg  of  you  to  go  at  once." — The 
Baron  was  naturally  put  out  at  being  addressed  in 
such  an  unceremonious  manner,  and  asked  haughtily, 
if  BrSsig  knew  that  he  was  extremely  rude. — "If  you 
call  that  rude,"  cried  BrSsig,  seizing  the  Baron  by  the 
arm,  "I'll  soon  show  you  something  else." — -The  noise 
they  made  wakened  Mademoiselle  from  her  sleep,  she 
started  up  off  the  sofa,  and,  seizing  the  Baron  by  the 
other  arm,  declared  that  she  would  remain  there  no 
longer;  no  one  understood  her  except  him,  and  she 
would  go  with  him. — "That's  the  best  thing  to  do," 
said  Brasig.  "One  ought  always  to  speed  the  parting 
guesL  Two  flies  at  one  blow!"  he  concluded,  show- 
ing them  down-stairs. 

The  Baron's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  Baron  himself  looked  nervous  and  uncomfortabte, 
but  Mademoiselle  was  determined.  "Well,  well,  what's 
to  be  done  now?"  said  young  Joseph  as  he  watched 
the  departure  from  the  window.— "Young  Joseph,"  said 
Brasig  as  the  carriage  drove  out  of  the  yard,  "it  ail 
depends  upon  circumstances,  and  it's  hard  to  say.  And, 
Mrs.  Nassler,  let  them  be,  the  Baron  will  soon  find  out 
now  how  to  manage  his  monetaiy  report," 

For  some  time  past  Hawermann  had  been  a  great 
deal  from  home  on  his  master's  business,  and  when 
he  returned  for  a  few  days  he  had  too  much  to  do 
about  the  farm  to  have  time  to  attend  to  anything  else. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  gone  to  see  his  sister  Once  or  twice, 
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and  had  comforted  her  by  assuring  her  that  the  gover- 
ness was  in,  and  would  of  course  soon  get  well  again, 
but  once  when  he  came  home  he  found  that  the 
doings  at  Rexow  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  told  that  young  Joseph's  sleeping 
Mademoiselle  had  run  away  with  the  Baron  von  Maller- 
jahn,  and  that  before  she  left  she  had  infected  Brasig 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  Christian  with  that  of 
sleeping,  so  that  Brasig  now  prophesied  as  he  went 
about,  and  Christian  could  sleep  standing. 

Hawermann  went  to  Mr.  Eehrens,  asked  him  to  tell 
him  the  rights  of  the  story,  and  to  accompany  him  to 
his  sister's  house.  "With  pleasure,  Hawermann,  I'll  go 
with  you  gladly,"  said  the  clergyman,  "but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  affair  on 
principle.  I  know  that  many  of  my  brethren  in  Christ 
have  tried  t!ie  efTect  of  exorcism  when  such  cases  have 
fallen  under  their  notice,  but  in  my  opinion,  in  ill- 
nesses of  this  kind,  the  doctor  is  the  proper  person  to 
consult,  and  sometimes,"  he  added  with  a  sly  smile, 
"the  police  are  of  more  use  than  any  one  else." 

When  they  reached  Rexow,  they  foimd  Mrs.  Nussler, 
who  was  generally  able  to  see  the  bright  side  of  every- 
thing, looking  sad  and  weary.  "Oh,  Mr.  Behrens!  My 
dear  brother  Cbarlesl"  she  said.  "That  was  a  dread- 
ful woman,  and  I  have  been  in  great  distress  about 
her,  but  indeed,  all  the  governesses  that  I  have  tried 
have  been  dreadful  people.  That  isn't  the  worst  of  it. 
I  shall  get  over  that  in  time.  What  makes  me  miser- 
able is  that  my  dear  good  little  girls  know  nothing, 
and  are  learning  nothing.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that 
the  time  may  come  when  my  children  may  have  to  sit 
dlently  amongst  other  young  people  of  their  o-wu  a.^^ 
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and  standing,  because  they  are  too  ignorant  to  join  iq  1 
tlie  conversation,  and  that  perliaps  they  won't  even  be  I 
able  to  write  a  letter!  Ah,  reverend  Sir,  you  who  are 
so  learned  can't  understand  how  bitterly  one  feels  one's 
ignorance  when  one  is  in  the  company  of  people  of 
one's  own  station  who  liave  been  properly  educated, 
but  I  can  understand  it,  and  so  can  you,  Charles. 
Oh,  Mr.  Behrens,  I'd  rather  send  my  little  girls  away 
to  school,  though  it  would  break  my  heart  to  part  with 
them,  and  Joseph  and  I  would  feel  lost  in  the  house 
without  them,  than  that  they  should  grow  up  stupid 
and  ignorant  When  Louisa  comes  here  she  can  an- 
swer our  questions  sensibly,  and  she  can  read  Joseph's 
newspapers.  Mina  can  also  read,  but  when  she  comes 
to  a  foreign  word  she  has  to  spell  it  out.  The  other 
day  Louisa  read  to  us  about  'Bordoe,'  and  that  I  sup- 
pose is  the  right  way  to  call  the  town,  but  Mina  said 
'B-o-r-d  Board,  e-a-x  oaks,'  and  what  was  the  sense  of 
calling  it  'Boardoaks'  when  it  is  always  pronounced 
'Bordoe?'" 

During  this  long  address  of  Mrs.  Nussler's  the  clergy- 
man rose,  and  walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the 
room,  at  last  he  stood  still  and  said:  "I  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make  to  you,  neighbour.  Perhaps  Louisa  is 
farther  advanced  tlian  your  children,  perhaps  not. 
Vou  need  not  part  with  your  little  girls,  if  you  will 
send  them  to  me,  and  let  me  teach  them." — Whether 
Mrs.  NUssler  had  an  undefined  hope  that  her  diffiailties 
would  be  ended  in  this  way,  or  whetlier  it  was  an 
utter  surprise  to  her,  cannot  be  known,  but  this  at 
any  rate  is  certain,  that  the  relief  was  like  a  sudden 
turning  from  darkness  to  Ught.  She  looked  at  ths  ■ 
pastor  with  her  frank  blue  eyes,  and  exclaimed:    "C%a 
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Sir!"  and  springing  from  her  cliair  she  went  on;  "Jo- 
seph, Joseph,  did  you  hear?  Mr.  Behrens  says  he  will 
teach  our  little  girls!" — Joseph  had  heard,  and  had 
also  risen.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  but  not  being 
able  to  find  the  right  words  he  just  tried  to  seize  the 
dergyman's  hand,  and  when  be  liad  got  hold  of  it,  he 
pressed  it,  and  drawing  Mr.  Behrens  to  the  sofa,  made 
him  sit  down  by  the  little  supper-table,  and  then  wlien 
Mrs.  Nussler  and  Hawermann  had  told  the  good  man 
how  happy  he  had  made  them  all,  young  Joseph  said: 
"Mother,  give  the  pastor  a  glass  of  beer." 

So  Mina  and  Lina  became  daily  guests  at  GQrlitz 
parsonage.  They  were  still  as  like  each  other  as  two 
peas,  except  that  Lina  as  the  eldest  was  a  small  half 
inch  taller  than  Mina,  and  Mina  was  a  good  half  inch 
rounder  than  Lina,  and,  if  you  looked  very  particularly, 
you  could  see  that  Mina's  nose  was  rather  more  of  a 
snub  than  Lina's. 

And  now  we  return  to  when  the  three  little  girls 
were  having  their  sewing-lesson  in  Mrs.  Behrens'  par- 
lour, on  the  day  that  the  Pomuchelskopps  came  to  pay 
their  first  visit  at  the  parsonage,  for  as  soon  as  the 
dei^man  had  finished  his  morning-lessons,  his  wife 
began  her  share  of  the  children's  education. 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Behrens,  run- 
ning into  the  parlour.  "Put  away  your  sewing,  chil- 
dren. Louisa,  carry  it  all  into  my  bed-room.  Mina, 
pick  up  a!l  the  threads  and  scraps  diat  have  fallen  on 
the  carpet.  Lina,  put  the  chairs  in  order.  The  new 
squire  is  coijiing  through  the  chiirch-yard  with  his  wife 
md  daughters,  and  will  be  heTe  in  a  minute — and  my 
pastor  hasn't  come  back  fromtlie  christening  at  Wamitz!" 
As  she  spoke,  she  involuntarily  caught  up  her  duster. 
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^^^V  but  put  it  down  again  immediately,  for  there  was  a 
^^^H  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  ber  calling  out  "come  in," 
^^^r  Fomuchelskopp,  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  Amalia 
I  and  Rosalia  entered, 

Fomuchelskopp  tried  to  make  a  polite  bow  as  he 
came  in,  but  failed,  owing  to  his  style  of  figure  being 
of  the  unbending  order,  and  said:  "We  have  done  our- 
selves the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens 
— and- — and — hope  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  making 
their  acquaintance,  now — now — that  -we  are  such  near 
neighbours." — Mrs.  Pomuchelskopp  stood  behind  her 
lord  as  stiff  and  straight  as  if  slie  had  swallowed  the 
I  poker,  and  Mally  and  Sally  in  their  bright  silk  dresses 

I  looked,  in  contrast  with  the  three  little  girls  in  their 

washed   out  cotton-frocks,  like  gay  butterflies  beside 
common  gnibs. 
I  Now  although  Mrs.  Eehrens  was  very  confidential 

f  with  her  friends,  her  manner  to   strangers  was  rather 

I  formal,    and   in  her    husband's    absence  it  was  even 

i  more  dignified  than  it  would  otlierwise  have  been,  so 

I  she   drew  herself  up,   and  her  lilac  cap-ribbons  rose 

I  and  fell  under  her  firm  little  chin  with  every  word  she 

I  spoke,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  am  a  person  to  be  treated 

with  respect" — "The  honour,"   she   said,  "is   on  our 
I  side.     I  am  sorry  that  my  pastor  is   not  at  home. — 

;  Won't  you  sit  down?" — And  she   signed  to  Mr.   and 

i  Mrs.  Pomuchelskopp   to    seat  themselves   on   the   sofa 

under  the  gallery  of  portraits,  and  the  picture  of  our 
I  Saviour  with  His  hands  raised  to  bestow  the  blessing, 

I  which,  like  the  rain  and  sunshine,   falls  alike  on  the 

I  just  and  the  unjust. 

'  While   tlie   elder  people  talked   about  indifferent 

subjects  upon  which  there   could  be   no  diversity  of 
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opinion,  Louisa  went  up  to  the  two  young  ladies,  and 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  the  twins  followed  her 
example. — Now  Mally  and  Sally  were  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  old,  but  they  were  not  at  all  pretty, 
for  Sally's  complexion  was  of  an  unwholesome  greenish 
gray  colour,  and  Mally  was  her  father's  own  child. 
They  had — alas — quite  finished  their  education,  and 
had  been  at  the  Whltsun  and  Trinity  balls  in  Rostock, 
so  that  their  interests  were  of  course  f;u-  removed  from 
those  of  the  little  girls,  and  as  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly good-natured,  tliey  rather  snubbed  the  chil- 
dren. And  the  little  girls  either  not  wishing  it  to  be 
remarked,  or  thinking  it  was  all  right  and  proper, 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  repulsed  by  cold  an- 
swers, and  Louisa  said  to  Mally  with  great  eyes  of 
admiration:  "Oh,  what  a  pretty  dress  you  have  onl"— 
All  ladies  however  highly  educated  are  pleased  with 
remarks  of  this  kind,  so  Maily  thawed  a  little,  and  an- 
swered with  a  smile:  "It  is  oaly  an  old  gown,  my  new 
one  cost  thirty  shillings  more  with  the  trimming  and 
malcing,"— "Papa  gave  us  our  new  dresses  for  the 
Trinity  ball,  Oh,  how  we  did  dance  to  be  sure!" 
added  Sally. — Louisa  knew  the  proper  services  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  but  she  had  never  in  all  her  life  heard 
of  a  Trinity  ball,  and  besides  that,  she  had  no  very 
clear  idea  of  what  a  ball  was,  for  although  Mrs,  Beh- 
lens  had  often  spoken  of  what  she  had  done  in  the 
days  of  her  youth,  and  had  also  confessed  to  having 
been  at  a  ball,  still  when  Louisa  asked  what  a  ball 
was,  she  answered  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  clergy- 
man's wife,  that  it  was  "a  very  silly  kind  of  amuse- 
nent,"  and  alluded  to  the  subject  no  more, — Lina  and 
Mina  knew  even  less  about   it  than  she  did.    Thtvc 
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mother  had  of  course  danced  now  and  then  when  she 
was  a  girl,  but  only  at  dances  got  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  and  as  for  young  Joseph,  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  at  a  hall  once,  but  then  he  had  stopped 
ai  the  door  of  the  dancing-room,  for  he  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  shyness  when  he  got  there,  that  he  beat 
a  speedy  retreat  without  venturing  further;  and  uncle 
BrSsig  had  described  it  to  them  in  a  totally  incom- 
prehensible manner,  as  a  number  of  white  dresses  with 
red  and  green  ribbons,  clarionets  and  flutes,  waltzes 
and  quadrilles,  and  a  great  many  glasses  of  punch. 
When  uncle  Brasig  told  them  this,  he  used  to  show 
them,  with  his  own  short  legs,  the  difference  betiveen 
a  glissade  and  a  hop,  and  that  made  them  langh 
heartily,  and  was  great  fun,  but  what  it  all  had  to 
do  with  a  "ball,"  a  ball  such  as  their  last  governess 
had  taken  away  from  Mina,  tJiey  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

Mina  therefore  asked  with  great  simplicity:  "Do 
you  play  with  a  ball  when  you  are  dancing?" — This 
question  showed  what  a  stupid  innocent  little  thing 
Mina  was,  but  as  she  was  the  youngest  and  most  in- 
experienced of  the  party,  it  was  unkind  of  the  Miss 
Pomuchelskopps  to  laugh  at  her  as  tliey  did.  "Well!" 
said  Rosalia,  "that  is  really  too  silly!"- — "Dear  me, 
how  very  countrified!"  said  Mally,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  putting  on  the  high  and  mighty  manner  of  a  town- 
lady,  and  looking  as  if  she  wished  it  to  be  supposed 
that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Rostock  cathedral 
out  of  her  mirsery-window  from  the  time  of  her  baby- 
hood, and  as  if  she  and  his  worship,  the  mayor,  had 
been  old  play-fellows. — Our  poor  little  Mina  blushed 
as  red  as  a  peony,  for   she  felt  that  she  must  have 


said  something  very  foolisb  indeed,  and  Louisa  red- 
dened with  anger,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  any 
one  laughed  at.  She  did  not  mind  it  so  mucli  for 
herself,  but  when  one  of  her  friends,  any  one  whom 
she  loved  was  treated  so,  it  made  her  tingle  all  over. — 
"^\^ly  are  you  laughing?"  she  asked  quickly.  "What 
is  there  to  laugh  at  in  our  not  kiioiving  what  a  ball 
is?" — "Look,  look!     What  a  rage  she's  in!"  laughed 

Mally. — "Dear   child "   she   could   not  finish  her 

sentence,  for  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  just  then  said  ex- 
citedly; "I  think  it  is  very  wrong,  Mrs.  Behrens.  I  am 
the  squire  of  GUrlitz,  and  if  your  husband  wanted  to 
let  tlie  glebe .... ." — "My  pastor  has  let  it,  and  Mr. 
von  Rambow  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  his  estate, 
which  marches  as  well  with  our  land  as  Gtlrlitz  does, 
is  also  in  this  parish,  and  then  Hawerraann,  his  farm- 
baiiiff .... ."- — "Is  a  cunning  rascal,"  interrupted  Po- 
muchelskopp.— "Who  has  cheated  us  once  already," 
added  his  ivife.^"What?"  cried  little  Mjs.  Behrens. 
"What?"  She  then  stopped  short,  for  she  remembered 
that  Louisa  was  present,  and  she  was  afraid  of  the 
child  hearing  and  being  hurt  by  what  was  said,  so  she 
contented  herself  with  making  signs  to  her  visitors  to 
chuige  the  subject.  But  it  was  too  late.  Louisa  had 
heard,  and  was  now  standing  before  the  surly  looking 
man  and  his  cold-hearted  wife:  "What  did  you  call 
my  father?  What  has  he  done?"  And  the  gentle  little 
creature  who  until  that  moment  had  lived  in  peace 
with  all  men,  was  filled  with  burning  wrath  against 
her  father's  slanderers,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
looked  at  them,— It  is  said  that  the  beautiful  green 
earth  will  one  day  burst  out  in  fire  and  flame,  and 
buiy  the  work  of  men's  hands  and  the  temple  o£  Gq4 
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in  ashes. — It  was  much  the  same  with  the  child,  a 
temple  of  the  living  God  that  she  had  loved  and 
reverenced  was  threatened  with  destruction,  and  her 
sorrow  found  relief  in  an  agony  of  tears  as  her  good 
foster-mother  put  her  arm  round  her,  and  led  her  from  ] 
the  room.  ' 

Muchel  looked  at  his  Henny,  and  Henny  at  her 
Muchet;  he  had  got  into  a  nice  scrape  now.  It  was 
quite  a  difTerent  thing  when  one  of  his  labourer's  wives 
came  to  him  weeping  tears  of  blood,  and  told  him  a 
dismal  tale  of  starvation  and  misery,  he  knew  what  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  woman,  but  now  he  could  not 
think  of  anything  to  say  or  do,  and  as  he  looked 
about  him  awkwardly  he  caught  sight  of  the  raised 
hands  in  the  Saviour's  picture,  and  then  he  suddenly 
remembered  one  of  the  lessons  he  had  leanit  in  his 
boyhood,  that  Christ  had  once  said:  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven," — He  felt  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  And  even  his  brave  strong- 
minded  Henny  was  quite  confounded;  she  had  chil- 
dren of  her  own,  and  had  often  heard  them  cry  when 
she  punished  them,  but  this  was  different;  her  Mally 
and  Sally  had  often  looked  at  her  with  angry  eyes,  and 
had  stamped  their  feet  at  bar  with  rage,  but  this  was  , 
different.  She  soon  recovered  herself  however,  and  1 
said:  "Don't  look  so  idiotic,  Kopp.  Wliat  was  that 
she  said  about  her  father?  Is  Hawermann  her  father?" 
— "Yes,"  wept  Mina  and  Lina,  "she  is  Louisa  Hawer- 
mann," and  then  they  left  the  room  to  join  their  tears 
with  these  of  their  school-fellow,  for  though  they  did 
not  know  how  deeply  their  little  cousin  felt  the  blow 
she  had  just  received,  still  their  love  and  sympathy 


were  so  great  that  they  longed  to  comfort  her. — "I 
didn't  know  that,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  using  the  same 
words  that  he  had  done  eleven  years  before  when  told 
of  the  deatli  of  Hawermann's  wife. — "A  spoilt  ehildl" 
said  his  Henny.  "Come,  Mally  and  Sally,  we  will  go. 
I  don't  think  tiiat  Mrs.  Behrens  intends  to  come  back 
lo  us.— And  so  they  departed  like  the  year  1822,  of 
which,  to  carry  out  the  illustration,  Henny  might  be 
called  the  i,  because  she  was  always  number  1  in  her 
own  estimation;  Pomuchelskopp  the  8,  because  of  his 
round  portliness,  and  the  daughters  the  2s,  for  they 
resembled,  to  my  mind,  the  figure  2  that  a  goose  makes 
when  it  is  swimming  in  a  pond. 

Just  as  they  left  the  house  Mr.  Behrens  came  back 
from  Warnitz,  accompanied  by  uncle  Brasig.  He  knew 
(rom  the  dress  of  the  Pomudielskopp  family  that  they 
had  come  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremoiiy,  and  hastened 
from  the  carriage  that  he  might  speak  to  them  before 
ihey  left.  "Ah,  how  do  you  do  I  But,"  he  added  in 
astonishment,  "where  is  my  wife?" — ^"She  went  away 
and  left  us,"  said  Mrs.  Pomuciielskopp  shortly. — "There 
must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said,  "pray  come  in,  and 
I  will  rejoin  you  in  a  few  minutes."  He  went  away 
to  look  for  his  wife. ^Meanwhile  BrSsig  had  approached 
his  old  acquaintance  Pomuchelskopp.  "Good  morning, 
Samuel.  How  are  you?"  he  said. — "Thank  you,  Mr. 
baOifT  Brisig,  I  am  very  well,"  was  the  answer. — Brasig 
raised  his  eye-brows,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
whistled,  and  when  Mrs.  Pomuchelskopp  curtsied  to 
hira  before  going  away,  she  nnight  have  spared  herself 
the  trouble,  for  he  had  already  turned  his  back  upon 
tbenii  and  was  entering  the  house.  "Come,  Kopp," 
said  his  wife  crossly,  and  they  went  home, 


Mr.  Behrens  found  no  one  in  the  house;  so  hA^ 
went  into  the  garden,  and  shouted,  aud  very  s 
twins  appeared,  red-eyed,  from  behind  the  raspberry  1 
hedge.  They  pointed  to  the  hornbeam  arbour  with'1 
anxious  faces,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  would  find  J 
the  cause  of  their  sorrow  there.  He  went  to  the  J 
arbour,  and  there  he  found  his  Regina  sitting  with  1 
Louisa  on  her  knee,  comforting  her.  As  soon  as  she  1 
saw  her  pastor  she  put  the  child  gently  on  the  bench,  I 
and,  drawing  him  away  to  a  short  distance,  told  1: " 
all  that  had  happened. 

Mr.   Behrens  listened  silently,   but  when  his  wifea 
repeated  the  cruel  words  that  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  had* 
used  in  speaking  of  Hawermann,  his  face  flushed  with   ' 
anger,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  a  deep   compassion, 
he  then  asked  his  wife  to  return  to  the  house,  for  he 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  child  alone. — His  beautiful 
human  flower  had  now    been  hurt   for  the  first  tim^  J 
she  had  had  her  first  blow  from  tlie  pitiless  world,  a 
blow  that  her  gentle  heart  would  never  forget  as  long  J 
as  it  continued  to  beat;    she  had  now  taken  her  place  1 
in  the  eternal  battle  of  existence  tliat  will  last  a 
as  the  human  race.     It  must  have  come— it  must  have  ] 
come  to  that  at  last,  no  one  knew  that  better  than  he 
did,  but  he  also  knew  tliat  the  great  object  of  those 
who  undertake  the   education   of  a  human  soul  is  to 
preserve  it  from   such   rude   experiences   until    it  has 
grown  strong  to  bear,  so  that  the  blow  may  neither 
strike  so  deep,  nor  the  wound  take  so  long  to  heal — 
and  this   child   knew  nothing  of  the  malice  and  un- 
charitableness  of  the  world.  ^ — -He  entered  the  arbour. 
— Thou   art   still   happy,    Louisa,  in   spite  of  all  that 
has  come  and  gone,  for  it  is  well  for  him  who  in  an 
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hour  like  this  has  such  a  true-hearted  friend  by  his 
side. 

Mrs.  Behrens  found  Brasig  in  the  parlour.  Instead 
of  sitting  on  the  sofa,  or  on  a  chair  like  a  reasonable 
mortal,  he  had  perched  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  was  working  off  the  esciteraent  caused  by 
Pomuchelskopp's  snub,  by  throwing  his  legs  about  like 
weaver's  shuttles.  "He  had  me  therel"  he  muttered. 
"The  Jesuit!" — When  Mrs.  Behreos  came  in,  Brasig 
got  o£f  the  table,  and  exclaimed:*  "What  is  it,  when 
one  has  called  a  maa  by  his  Christian  name  for  forty 
years,  and  when  one  on  meeting  that  man  addresses 
him  as  one  has  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  meels 
with  a  frigid   'Mr.   Bailiff  Brasig'    in  return?"^"Ah, 

Brasig "—"That  is  what  Pomuchelskopp  has  just 

done  to  me."— "Let  the  man  alone!  Just  fancy  what 
he  did  here,"  and  then  she  told  the  whole  story. 
BrSsig  was  angry,  very  angry,  he  rushed  up  and  down 
the  room  puffing  and  blowing,  and  making  use  of  such 
strong  language  that  Mrs.  Behrens  would  have  bidden 
him  be  silent,  if  she  had  not  been  in  as  great  a  rage 
as  himself;  at  last  he  threw  himself  into  a  corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  stared  moodily  at  the  opposite  wall  with- 
out uttering  another  word. 

The  clergyman  soon  afterwards  joined  them,  and 
his  wife  looked  at  hira  enquiringly.  "She  is  watering 
the  flowers,"  he  said  with  a  reassuring  smile,  and  then 
he  b^an  to  pace  the  room  thoughtfully.  At  length, 
turning  to  Brasig,  he  said:  "What  are  you  thinking 
about,  my  friend?" — "The  punishment  of  hell — I  am 
Ibinking  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  reverend  Sir." — 
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"And  why?"   asked  Mr.  Behrens. — Instead  of  answer*  I 
!   ing,  BrHsig  sprang  to  his  feet,  and    said:    "Is  it  true,  \ 
i  you   once   told  me,  that  there  are  mountains 
that  vomit  fire?"^"Certainly,"  said  the  pastor. — "And 
is  it  a  good  or  bad  thing  for  man  that  they  do  so?" — 
•'The  people  who  live  near  these  mountains  regard  it 
I  good   thing,  because  it  saves  them  from  having 
I  such  violent  earthquakes." — "Ah,  well,"  said  Brasig,  ap- 
I  parently  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  answer  he  had  re- 
I  ceived,     "But,"  he  asked,  "do  the  flames  come  out  of 
a  mountain  such  as  that  in   the  same   way  as  out  of 
'  one  of  our  chimneys  when  it  is  on  fire?" — "Something 
[  like  it,"  replied  the  clergyman,  who  had  not  the  faintest 
J  idea  what  Brasig  was  aiming  at,— "Then,"  said  Brasig 
I  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,    "I  wish  that  the  devil  would 
L  seize  Samuel  Pomucbelskopp,  and  put  him  on  the  top 
of  a  horrible  fire-spouting  mountain  such  as  you  have 
described,  and  roast  hinn  there  for  a  little." — "Ugh!" 
cried   little  Mrs.  Behrens.     "Brasig,  you    are   nothing 
better  than  a  heathen.     How  dare  you  express  such  a 
wish  in  a  Christian  parsonage?" — "Mrs.  Behrens,"  said 
Brasig,  throwing  himself  once  more  into  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  "it  would  be  a  benefit  to  humanity,  and  it  is 
just  the  sort   of  benefit  that  I  should  be  the  first  to 
grant  to  Samuel  Pomucbelskopp."— "Dear  Brasig,"  re- 
monstrated the   clergyman,  "we  must   not  forget  that 
when  those  people  spoke  so  offensively  tliey  did  not 
intend   to   hurt  our  feelings."— "It's   all  the   sareie  to 
me,"  answered  Brasig,  "whether  they  intended  it  or 
not.     He  enraged  me  intentionally,  and  what  he  said 
here  unintentionally  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
that     Reverend  Sir,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  get  angry 
sometimes,   and  indeed   a  good  farmer  ought  to  be 
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angry  two  or  three  times  a  d^y,  it  is  part  of  his  work, 
but  of  course  I  don't  mean,  a  regular  passion,  just 
enough  vehemence  to  show  the  labourers  that  one  is 
in  earnest  I  will  give  you  an  instance,  I  told  the 
carters  yesterday  when  I  was  top-dressing  a  field  with 
marl,  that  I  wished  them  to  drive  their  carts  in  regular 
order.  Then  I  took  my  station  by  the  marl-pit,  and 
saw  that  everything  was  done  properly.  Well,  what 
do  you  think  happened?  That  scoundrel,  Christian 
Kohlhaas — he's  as  stupid  as  an  ox — came  up  with  his 
cart  still  full  of  marl!  Why,  you  great  ass,  I  said,  what 
are  you  doing  here  with  your  full  cart?  And  the  silly 
fellow  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  said:  he  hadn't 
time  to  put  the  marl  on  the  field  before  the  other  carts 
left,  and  so,  as  he  had  been,  desired  to  keep  the  line 
unbroken,  he  had  just  come  away  with  his  load. — 
Wasn't  that  enough  to  make  me  angry?  I  was  rather 
angry,  but,  as  I  said  before,  one's  rages  are  as  different 
as  their  causes.  An  official  outb  irst  such  as  I  have 
described,  does  one  good  especiall)  after  dinner  but 
this! — Pomuchelskopp  ind  a  farm  lalourer  ire  two 
very  different  people.  This  is  horrible  most  horrible 
and  you'll  see,  Mrs.  Bchrens  that  I  shill  have  inother 
attadc  of  that  confounded  j,out  —  Br'tsig  entreated 
the  little  lady,  "will  you  do  me  a  great  favour?  Don't 
tell  Hawermann  anything  about  what  has  happened 
to-day." — "What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mrs.  Eehreos?- — 
But  now  I  will  go  and  comfort  the  cliild  Louisa,  and 
I  will  tell  her  that  as  true  as  the  sun  shines,  Samuel 
Pomuchelskopp  is  an  infamous  wretch  of  a  Jesuit" — 
"No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Behrens  hastily,  "don't  do 
that  The  child  will  get  over  it,  and  I  hope  that  it 
has  done  her  no  harm." — "Well  then,  good-bye,"  said 
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Brasig,  picking  up  his  cap. — "Dear  me,  BrSsig,  ar'n't 
you  going  to  remain  to  dinner?" — "Thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Behrens.  There  is  a  difference.  I  said  that 
anger  was  good  after  dinner,  not  before^  it  does  me 
harm  then.  I  shall  just  go  to  work  at  the  marl-pit  at 
once;  but  take  care,  Christian,  I  advise  you  not  to  try 
that  dodge  again  with  the  full  cart! — Good-bye."  And 
so  he  went  away. 
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K  CHAPTER   VI, 

WERMANN    never  heard  of  what  had  happened 
aL  (oc  parsonage,  but  from  that  day  his  daughter  was 
even  more  loving  and  tender  to  him  than  before,  as  if 
she  had  determined  that  her  love  should  wipe  away 
the  scandalous  words  that  had  been  spoken  regarding 
hiro.     Mrs,  NUssler  of  course  heard  all  about  it  from 
her  children,  but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  trouble  her 
brother  by  telling  him  what    would  so   sorely   distress 
him;   the  clergyman  and  his  wife  were  silent   for  the 
same    reason,   and   also  because  they  hoped  that  tlie 
circumstance    would    die    out    of   their    foster-child's 
memory,  if  it  were  never  alluded   to;  Joseph  Nussler 
said   nothing,   and  Brasig  held   his  tongue   as   far  as 
Hawermann  himself  was  concerned,  but  he  indemnified 
himself  for  his  silence,  and    for  the   sharp  attack  of 
gout  which  came  on  the  day   after  the  scene  at  the 
parsonage,  by   nearly  raising  the   country-side  against 
I  the  Pomuchelskopps,  who  so  little  understood  how  to 
1  gain  the  love  and  good  will  of  their  neighbours,  that 
I  they  soon    made    themselves    as    disagreeable    in  the 
I  eyes  of  those  who  lived  near  them  as  my  wife's*  floors 
Ijust  before  Whitsuntide — well-polished  and  shining  as 
■they  are  at  other  times. 

Pomvichelskopp  looked  upon  his  surroundings  as  a 
eat  garden  in  which  he  might  plant  his  self-esteem. 

•  2Vnni/nWi-*i  nolr.    DurinB  Ihe  spring  dmning. 
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Whether  it  gave  him  sha.de  or  flowers  he  did  not  care; 
as  long  as  what  was  sowed  there  flourished  and  grew 
apace,  it  mattered  not  to  him  what  form  it  took.  He 
had  come  to  Mecklenburg  for  two  reasons;  firstly,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  purchase  of  GUrlitz  a  good  bar- 
gain, and  secondly,  because  he  had  an  exalted  idea 
gf  his  future  position  as  justice  of  the  peace.  "Henny," 
He  said,  "every  one  has  the  upper-hand  of  us  here  in 
Pomerania,  and  the  Sheriff  is  all-powerful,  but  in 
Mecklenburg  I  shall  be  one  of  the  law-givers.  And 
besides  that,  I've  always  heard  that  if  rich  men  of  the 
middle-class  only  stick  to  the  aristocracy  thiough  thick 
and  thin,  they  receive  a  patent  of  nobility  after  a  time. 
Only  think.  Chuck,  Mrs.  von  Pomuchelskopp ! — how 
would  you  like  that?  One  mustn't  crow  too  small  in 
this  world!" — That  was  a  sin  of  which  he  never  was 
guilty.  He  gave  up  his  chief  delight  of  making  a 
great  show  with  his  money  for  fear  of  having  to  do  it 
in  the  company  of  tenant-farmers  and  bailiffs,  and  he 
addressed  old  Brftsig  coldly  and  distantly,  and  paid  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  Briisig's  master,  the  Count,  in- 
stead of  to  his  old  acquaintance.  He  put  on  his  blue 
coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  and  drove  to  Wamitz  in 
Ms  grand  new  carriage  drawn  by  four  brown  liorses, 
and  when  he  got  there  he  was  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  pig  in  a  Jew's  house.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
home  again  he  seated  himself  crossly  in  the  sofa- 
comer,  and  flapped  at  the  flies.  His  wife  who  was 
always  loving  to  him  when  he  was  in  a  bad-humour, 
asked  him;  "What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Poking?" — 
He  growled  out  in  reply:  "What  should  be  the  matter 
With  me?  It  isn't  me,  it's  those  confounded  aristo- 
crats who  arc  friendly  one  moment,  and  turn  a  cold 
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shtmlder  on  one  the  next  He  offered  me  a  chair, 
and  then  asked  me  veiy  politely  how  he  could  be  of 
service  to  me— I  didn't  want  his  help,  I'm  better  off 
than  he  is — but  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  at 
the  moment ,  and  the  silence  grew  so  frightful  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  away."- — Notwith- 
standing this  repulse  Pomuchelskopp  did  not  crow 
any  lower;  he  hnng  on  the  skirts  of  the  aristocracy  as 
closely  as  the  tail  to  the  she-ep,  and  though  he  had 
not  a  penny  to  give  any  of  his  own  people  when  they 
were  in  distress,  or  to  the  poor  artisans  in  the  to^vn 
who  were  often  nearly  starving,  he  always  had  plenty 
of  money  for  any  extravagant  young  sprig  of  the  no- 
bility who  asked  him  for  it;  and  though  he  prosecuted 
any  poor  man  without  mercy  who  ventured  to  cross 
one  of  his  corn-fields,  yet  he  gave  Briisig's  master,  the 
Cotmt,  leave  to  hunt  over  his  land  in  harvest-time; 
and  though  he  treated  his  clergyman  scandalously 
with  regard  to  the  Easter-lamb,  he  allowed  the  Count's 
keepers  to  shoot  a  roe-deer  at  his  very  door  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance.  Yes,  Samuel  Pomuchelskopp 
had  high  aims! 

Hawermann  kept  out  of  his  way,  for  he  was  of  a 
quiet  disposition  and  disliked  quarrelling,  he  was  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  and  had  plenty  to  do.  He  felt 
like  a  storm-tossed  mariner  who  had  at  last  reached 
port,  and  he  had  nothing  to  trouble  him  but  anxiety 
about  his  master's  affairs, — A  short  time  before  he  had 
received  a  letter  with  a  black  seal,  and  viritten  in  an 
unknown  hand,  in  which  the  Squue  informed  him  that 

t  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  had  lost 

hand,  and  that  a  still  greater  mis- 
lat  had  happened  to  hiin,  his  wvfe 
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had  died  suddenly,  and  when  apparently  quite  weH. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  his  nephew,  Frank,  might 
be  expected  at  Purapelhageu  at  the  Michaelmas  term 
to  begin  to  learn  farming,  adding:  "lie  wishes  to  put 
his  own  hand  to  the  work,  and  to  learn  everything 
thoroughly,  and  I  think  he  is  right."  These  were  the 
words  the  Squire  had  dictated  to  his  secretary. — A 
few  weeks  later  Hawermann  got  another  letter  in  which 
Mr.  von  Rambow  informed  him  that  he  had  given  up 
his  government  appointment  in  Schwerin,  and  intended 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  PUmpeJhagen  after  Easter  with 
his  three  unmarried  daughters,  he  could  not  come  be- 
fore that,  because  he  must  spend  the  winter  in  Schwe- 
rjn  to  be  near  his  doctor.  He  then  desired  his  bailiff 
to  see  that  the  manor-house  was  put  in  a  thorough 
state  of  repair. — Of  course,  this  change  made  a  great 
difTereoce  to  Hawermann,  even  though  he  had  done 
nothing  to  make  him  fear  his  master's  eye,  and  though 
he  took  great  interest  in  all  his  concerns,  yet  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  quiet  simple  tenour  of  his 
life  would  be  changed,  and  besides — was  not  this  the 
precursor  of  a  still  greater  change? 

Micliaelmas  came,  and  brought  with  it  Frank  von 
Rambow.  He  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  young 
man,  but  he  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  on  looking 
closely  at  his  grave  face,  one  saw  that  his  eyes  had  a 
very  good-natured  expression;  the  shade  of  mel- 
ancholy which  was  often  to  be  seen  on  his  counte- 
perhaps  caused  by  his  having  lost  both  his 
parents  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore  feeling  himself 
alone  in  the  world.  He  was  no  genius,  but  he  pos- 
sessed sound  good  sense,  and  had  made  the  most  of 
bis  opportunities;  he  had  passed  through  all  the  classes 
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of  the  High  School  with  credit,  and  had  been  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  University,  but,  above  all,  he  had 
leamt  what  would  be  useful  to  him  all  his  life  long — - 
to  work!  He  might  be  likened  to  a  young  tree  that 
had  been  grown  in  a  nursery -garden  in  poor  soil,  whose 
stem  had  matured  slowly,  but  was  strong  and  good, 
whose  top  was  firm  and  upright,  and  whose  branches 
were  spread  out  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  when 
the  time  came  for  it  to  be  planted  on  other  ground,  it 
could  stand  by  itself  without  artificial  support,  and  the 
gardener  said:  "Let  it  be,  it  is  straight  and  true  to  a 
line,  it  needs  no  stake  to  keep  it  steady." 

Frank  von  Rambow,  whom  Hawermann  remembered 
as  a  three  years  old  child,  was  now  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  steady  principles,  views  and  opinions 
such  as  few  other  young  men  in  the  province  were 
possessed  of  He  had  two  large  estates,  which  had 
been  completely  freed  from  debt  during  his  long  mi- 
nority. Of  course,  he  could  not  remember  the  lime 
when  Hawermann  was  in  his  father's  service,  but  lie 
had  been  told  how  fond  of  him  the  bailiff  had  always 
been,  and  when  a  single-minded,  good-hearted  man 
knows  that  he  sees  before  him  one  who  has  carried 
him  in  his  arms  when  he  was  a  little  child,  an  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  tmst  and  confidence  in  the  man 
comes  into  his  heart,  and  it  seems  to  him  as  if  the 
intervening  years  had  passed  away,  and  he  were  a 
diild  again,  seeing  the  old  sights  and  dreaming  the 
old  dreams. 

And  Hawermann  returned  the  young  man's  trust 
and  affection  with  all  his  heart.  Carefully  and  patiently 
he  taught  his  pupil  the  work  he  had  come  to  learci, 
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he  showed  hira  how  to  manage  matters  in  byre  and 
field,  told  him  why  he  did  this  or  thai,  and  tried  to 
make  everything  easy  to  him;  but  he  found  that  his 
pupil  would  not  have  things  made  too  easy  for  him, 
that  he  was  determined  to  leam  everything  practically, 
and  so  he  gave  him  his  wish,  and  said  of  him  what 
the  gardener  had  said  of  the  tree;  "Let  him  be,  he 
needs  neither  prop  nor  support." 

A  new  inmate  was  soon  to  join  this  quiet  couple, 
and  bring  life  and  excitement  with  him,  and  that  was 
Fred  Triddelfiti.  As  soon  as  Triddelfitz,  the  apothe- 
cary in  Rahnstadt,  who  was  brother-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Belirens,  heard  that  Hawermann  was  teaching  a  young 
man  fanning,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  son 
Fred,  a  fine  lad  of  seventeen,  should  also  profit  by 
Hawermann's  lessons.  "The  higher  branches  of  farm- 
ing are  all  that  I  require,"  said  Fred,  "for  I  was  twice 
at  Mfiller's  in  the  dog-days,  and  helped  to  lead  in  the 
corn  there." 

I  Little  Mrs.  Behrens  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  arrangement,  for  she  knew  her  nephew, 
and  did  not  wish  to  trouble  Hawermann  with  the 
charge  of  him,  but  her  brother-in-law  would  not  leave 
her  in  peace  till  she  undertook  the  business.  Hawer- 
mann would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  the 
clergyman's  family,  but  he  could  make  no  promise  till 
he  had  consulted  his  master.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Mi.  von  Rambow,  and  told  hira  that  young  Triddelfitz 
was  only  in  the  third  division  of  the  High  School,  that 
his  head  was  full  of  nonsense,  but  that  he  was  a  good- 
hearted  lad  all  the  same;  still  his  principal  merit  was 
that  he  was  nephew  of  ijie  clergyman's  wife  to  whom 
I  i 
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he,  Hawermann,  owed  so  much  as  the  Squire  aheadv 
knew;  besides  that,  the  father  offered  fifteen  pounds  a 
year  for  his  son's  board.  Would  Mr.  von  Rambow 
allow  Fred  Triddelfitz  to  learn  farroing  on  his  estate 
on  these  terms?- — The  Squire  wrote  to  say  that  he 
would  not  hear  of  receiving  money  for  the  youth's 
board,  that  the  fifteen  pounds  was  to  pay  for  the 
teaching  he  got,  and  that  was  Hawermann's  business, 
not  his.  If  Hawermann  liked  to  do  it,  let  him  do  it 
in  God's  name. — It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Hawer- 
mann to  be  told  this,  he  could  now  do  something, 
however  small,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bebrens  for  the  great  service  they  had  done  him,  and 
so  he  consented  to  receive  Fred  without  the  payment 
of  any  fee. 

Fred  Triddelfitz  arrived.  Rut  how  did  he  come? 
Being  the  only  son  of  his  motiier  —  she  had  two 
daughters  besides — he  was  so  grandly  got  up  for  his 
new  mode  of  life  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
farmer's  apprentice,  a  grain-merchant,  a  commercial- 
traveller,  a  farm-bailiff,  a  tenant-farmer  or  a  country- 
gentleman,  according  to  the  part  he  was  called  upon 
to  play,  or  as  his  own  fancy  dictated.  He  had  kid- 
boots,  and  leather-boots,  laced-bools,  top-boots  and 
high-lows;  he  had  dressing-slippers,  dancing-shoes, 
and  shoes  that  came  up  well  about  his  instep;  he  had 
buttoned  leggings,  leggings  for  riding  in,  and  other 
kinds  of  leggings;  he  had  evening- coats,  linen  smock- 
frocks,  tweed-coats,  and  pilot-jackets,  he  had  great- 
coats, waistcoats,  and  water-proofs,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mention  the  nam  es  of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  trousers  and  breeches  with  which  he  was  provided, 
—This  outfit   arrived  at  Pllmpelhagen  one   bea\A\foV 
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morning  in  a  number  of  huge  boxes,  together  with  a 
feather-bed  and  an  enormous  davenport;  the  carrier 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
the  young  gentleman  might  be  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment, for  he  was  on  the  road,  and  his  arrival  had 
only  been  delayed  by  a  slight  difference  between  him 
and  his  father's  old  sorrel-horse  which  he  was  ridtiig; 
the  horse  refused  to  go  further  than  Gllrlitz  parsonage, 
because  he  had  never  before  been  required  to  do  so. 
How  the  battle  would  end  the  carrier  did  not  know, 
for  he  had  left  it  still  undecided,  but  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  coming  all  the  same. 

The  carrier's  information  was  correct,  the  young 
gendeman  came;  but  how  did  he  come?  He  was 
dressed  as  grandly  as  if  he  had  been  the  agent  of 
two  large  estates,  and  had  been  asked  by  his  master, 
the  Count,  to  join  his  great  hunting-party;  he  had  on 
a  green  hunting-coat,  white  leather-breeches,  boots 
with  yellow  tops,  and  spurs,  and  over  all  he  wore  a 
water-proof,  not  because  it  looked  like  i 
because  it  was  a  new  kind  of  dress,  and  he  wanted 
to  hear  what  people  said  about  it.  He  was  riding  his 
father's  sorrel-horse,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other.  The 
sorrel  had  come  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  large 
pond  in  front  of  the  parsonage,  and  had  refused  to  I 
move  to  the  great  terror  of  little  Mrs.  Behrens,  but  af 
last  after  a  struggle  of  about  ten  minutes,  Fred  got 
the  mastery  by  the  aid  of  his  riding-whip  and  spurs, 
and  now  when  he  dismounted  at  Purapelhagen  his 
'  water-proof  was  coated  with  mud.  The  sorrel 
id  quietly  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  home-farm  at 
pelhagen,  stared  straight  before  him,  and   asked 
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himself:  "Is  he  a  fool,  or  am  I  one?  I  am  seventeen 
years  old,  and  so  is  he.  I  am  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  so  is  he.  He  got  his  own  way  to-day,  but 
I'll  have  mine  next  time.  If  he  ever  attacks  me  with 
whip  and  spur  again,  I'll  just  lie  down  quietly  in 
pond."     • 

\Vhen  Fred  Triddelfitz    entered    tlie    room  where 
Hawermann,  young  Mr.  von  Rambow,  and  the  Jiouse- 
keeper  Mary  MOller  were  seated  at  dinner  the  bailiff 
was  startled,  for  he  had  never  seen  his  new  pupil  be- 
fore.     Fred,  in  his   new  green  hunting-coat,    looked 
exactly  like  an  asparagus  stalk  that  had  run  to  seed, 
he  was  so  small  and  thin  in  the  waist  that  any 
could  easily  have  cut  him  in  two  with  his  own  rid 
whip.     It  was  'quite  true  as  the  sorrel-horse  had  said, 
that  he  had  red  hair,  his  cheek  bones  were  high, 
face  freckled,  and  his  manner  self-confident  and  bored. 
Hawermann  could  not  help  saying  to  himself;  "Heaven 
preserve  me!     Am  I  to  leacii  this  young  fellow?     Ifs 
all  up  with  me  now!" — He  was  roused  from  his  dis- 
agreeable reflections  by  a  great  shout  of  laughter  from 
Frank    von    Rambow    in    which   Mary  MOller  joined, 
I  secretly  and  holding  her  table-napkin  up  to  her  face 
I  to  hide  that  she  did  so. — Fred,  wishing  to  talk  down 
I  their  laughter,  had  just  begun:   "Good  morning.  Sir,  I 
I  hope  I  see  you  well,"  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  old 
■  school -fellow  at  Parchen,  Frank  von  Rambow,  who  was 
lin  convulsions  of  laughter;   he  looked  at  him  rather 
Sheepishly  at  tirst,  but  after  a  moment  joined  heartily 
n  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  even  grave  old  Hawer- 
1  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. — 
■Why,"   cried  Frank,   "what'cver   induced  you  to  get 
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yourself  up  so  grandly?" — "One  should  do  everything 
ill  stylel"  said  Fred,  ■whereupon  Mary  Moller  once 
more  disappeared  behind  her  table-oapkin. — "Come, 
Triddelfitz,"  said  Hawermaun,  "sit  down  and  have 
some  dinner," — Fred  did  so,  and  anyone  would  have 
said  that  the  rascal  was  in  luck,  he  had  begun  his 
country  life  at  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  food, 
when  geese  were  in  season,  and  as  it  was  Sunday,  a 
finely  browned  roast  goose  was  on  the  table,  so  that 
his  first  esperience  of  a.  farmer's  life  might  well  be  a 
pleasing  one  to  him.  He  did  not  spare  the  goose  in 
any  way,  and  Hawermann  thought  that,  if  he  sat  on 
horseback  as  he  did  at  table,  if  he  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  labourers  as  he  did  to  the  goose,  if  he 
understood  foddering  a  horse  as  well  as  feeding  him- 
self, and  if  he  swept  everything  under  his  charge  as 
clean  as  liis  plate,  he  might  expect  iiim  to  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  place. 

"Now,  Triddelfitz,"  said  Hawermann  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  "go  to  your  room  and  change  your 
clothes,  and  don't  forget  to  wrap  up  your  grand  riding- 
costume  carefully  for  fear  the  moths  should  get  at  it, 
for  you  won't  want  it  again  during  the  first  two  years 
that  you  are  here.  We  don't  ride  here,  for  alJ,  our 
work  can  be  done  on  foot,  and  I  do  any  riding  that 
may  be  necessary  myself,  when  it  is  convenient" — 
Fred  soon  returned  to  the  parlour  wearing  good  strong 
leather  boots,  breeches,  and  a  sort  of  pilot-jacket  made 
of  grass-green  cloth. —  "That's  better,"  said  Hawer- 
"now  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  what 
we  are  doing." — They  went  out. — Next  morning  Fred 
went  witli  seven   of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
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worked  on  the  farm,  along  the  Rahnstadt  road  to  open 
any  drains  that  were  blocked  up  and  so  let  the  water 
run  off  wherever  it  had  collected  in  pools — what  made 
this  occupation  especially  unpleasant  was  that  it  was 
a  November  day,  and  that  a  small  persistent  rain  was 
felling. — "Hang  it  all!"  said  Fred  Triddelfitz,  "I  never 
thought  that  it  would  be  as  bad  as  this." 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  about  a  fortnight  or  so 
after  his  arrival,  Brasig  rode  up  to  the  farm.  Fred 
had  by  this  time  grown  so  far  accustomed  to  his  posi- 
tion with  Hawermann,  to  his  monotonous  employment, 
and  to  the  everlasting  rain,  that  he  was  able  partly  to 
understand  his  duties  as  a  farming  apprentice,  and 
with  his  customary  good  nature  had  begun  to  pay  all 
sorts  of  little  attentions  to  everyone  about  him.  So 
when  he  saw  Brasig  ride  up  to  the  door,  he  ran  out 
lo  meet  him  and  take  his  horse;  but  Brlsig  shrieked 
out:  "Keep  away  from  me.  Don't  touch  me.  Keep 
ten  feet  away  from  me.^ — -Let  Charles  Hawermann 
come  out  and  speak  to  me." — Hawermann  came:  "Why 
don't  you  dismount,  Brasig?  he  asked. — "Don't  help 
me  down,  Charles — ^just  fetch  me  a  soft  chair,  so  that 
I  may  dismount  gently  and  gradually,  and  then  put 
a  sheep-skin  mat  or  something  soft  beside  the  chair 
for  me  to  step  upon,  for  I've  got  that  confounded 
gout  again." — Everything  was  done  as  he  wished. 
Foot-stools  were  laid  from  the  chair  to  the  door,  and 
then  he  slid  slowly  and  carefully  from  his  saddle,  and 
limped  into  the  parlour.  "Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know  you  were  ill,  Brasig,  and  I'd  have  gone  to  see 
you  with  pleasure?" — "It  wouldn't  have  been  of  any 
use,  Charles,   I  had  to  crawl  out  of  the  hole  myself. 
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But  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I've  given  up  all  hope." — ■ 
I  "0£  what?"^"Of  manying,     I  intend   to  accept  ^sa 
p«ision  that  the  Count  promised  me." — "I  thinjo  tll«lJ 
I  should  do  the  same  in  your  place,  BrSsig." — "You*   J 
advice    is   very    good    no    doubt,    Charles,   but    it    is    I 
hard   for  a  man  of  my    age   to  give   up   the  darlii^    I 
wish  of  a  life-time,  and  go  to  a  water-onre  place,  foP 
it's  there  Dr.  Strump  wants  to  send  me.     I  don't  have 
Dr.  Strump  to  attend  me  because  I  believe  that  he: 
knows  how  to  cure  me,    hut  because  he   suffers  frow 
that  wretched  gout  himself)  and  when  he's  sitting  be>«  J 
I  aide    me    talking    learnedly    about   the    benefit  to  bff  I 
I  derived  from  taking  Polchicum  and  Colchicum,  I  feef  ^ 
I  flomfortcd  by  the  thought  that  such  a  clever  man  has'    ' 
I  gout  as  badly  as   myself," — "Then  you  are  going  to 
I   3    water-cure     establishment?" — "Yes,    but    not    till' 
I  ^ring.     I've  arranged  all  my  plans.     I'll  just  manage' 
I  as  well   as  I   can   this  winter;   in   spring  I'll   try  thft 
I  water-cure,  and  at  the  midsummer  terra  I'll  retire  oB' 
[  my  pension,  and  go  to  live  at  the  old  mill-house  at» 
I    Haunerwiem.     I  thought  at  first  that  I'd  go  to  Raha^' 
stadt,  but  I  shouldn't  have  a  free  house  there,  and" 
]    I'd  have  found  a  leg  of  mutton  now  and  then  too  ex-* 
1    pensive  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in." — "You're   quiteP 
[   right,  Br^sig.     It's  muck  belter  for  you  to  remain  iB< 
I  the  country  and  near  us;  indeed  I  don't  know  v/hati 
I   Ii  should   do   if  I  hadn'l   a  sight  of  your  honest  old* 
V  face  every  few  days." — "Oh,  you  wouldn't  miss  me' 
1  much,  you  have  so  many  people  about  you,  especialty 
I  these  two  lads.     And  that  reminds  me,  there  was  an- 
I  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.     Old  Broker  in 
I    Kniep,  and  Schiramel  in  Radboom  want  you  to  teaobJ  J 
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their  soils  farming.  I  should  consent  to '  take  them 
if  I  wbre  yoii,  and  hy  adding  a  roort  of  two  to  thfi 
old  f^TO-house' you'd  be  able  Id  seft  up  quite"  an' aqua- 
de'my"  of  agriciihurfe."^" You're  joking,  BrSsig!  Ive 
enough  to  do  with  the  tVo  pupils  I  have  already."— 
"Dii  yoii  think  so?  I  hope  they  are  well.'' — "Yes. 
You  know  them  both,  and  I  want  you  to  tfeU  me  what' 
you  think  of  theih."^ — "I  can't  give  any  opinion  as 
y^t,  I  must  first  see  their  way  of  going  on.  The  first 
thing  to  teach  a  young  fartner  is  what  a  colt  is  al- 
ways taught,  tfa  lead  with  the  right  foot.  Look,  there's 
your  yoiiQg  nobleman,  call  hiiri  here  that  I  triay  have 
a  better  sight  of  him." — HkWermann  laughed,  but 
agfeM  to  Brasig's  progdsal  and  called  Frank  von 
Rainbow.  "Hrri!"  said  BfaSig-,  "he  Walks  steadily  and 
not'  too  hurriedly,  and  doesn't  pilt  off'time  with  looking 
ahbut  him,  biit  goes  straight  to  the  point.  Hell  do, 
Charles.  Now  for  the  other!"^"Mr.  von  Ramb'ow," 
asked  Hawermartn  when  the  young  man  had  come 
up  to  the  window,  "where'  is  Triddelfltz?" — "In  his 
roorn,"  was  the  answer. — "Hrn!"  said  Brasig.  "Is  he 
resting?"  — ^ "  I  don't  know."  — "  Tell  him  to  come 
down,"'  said  Hawermarin,  "and  you'd  better  come 
back  soon  yourself,  for  coffee  will  be  ready  imme- 
diatdy:"— "Charles,"  slid  Brasig,  "ydu'll  see  that  the 
apothecary's  son  is  sound  asleep  this  afterrioon."- — 
"Kevei"'  mind  if  he  is,  Brasig,  he'  wis' up  very  early 
thfe  morning  giving  out  the"  feeds  of  corn  for  tlie 
horse's." — "He  oughtn't  to'  do  it,  Charles,  young" 
pHEO^le  get  intcJ  the  haWt  of  sleejiing  in  the  afternoon 
dnl^' tCSO  easily.  Ah,  there  he  is.  Serid  him  past  the 
ififfd&t?  tfiit  I  may  get  a  good  sidi  Vie'w  rff  hTrii'f' — 
9* 


"Triddelfitz,"  cried  Hawermann,  putting  his  head  out 
at  the  window,  "go  to  the  stable  and  tell  Joseph 
Boldten  to  have  a  pair  of  horses  ready  to  drive  Mr, 
Baihff  BrSsig  home  later  in  the  afternoon." — "Bon," 
said  Fred  Triddelfitz,  and  then  he  set  off  at  a  good 
swinging  pace  along  the  causeway. — "Bless  my  soul!" 
exclaimed  Brasig.  "What  a  high  action  the  fellow 
has  I  Look  at  him ,  did  you  ever  see  such  loose 
joints,  soft  muscles,  and  thin  flanks!  You'll  have  to 
feed  him  up  for  a  long  time,  Charles,  before  he  has 
what  can  be  called  a  body.  How  he's  getting  over 
the  ground!  He's  a  quick  dog  that,  a  regular  grey- 
hound, and  you'll  soon  have  your  hands  full  with 
him  I  wager." — "Ah,  Brasig,  he's  so  young.  He'll 
soon  quiet  down."- — "Quiet?  Sleeps  after  dinner? 
Says  'bong'  when  you  send  him  a  message?  And, 
look  there — yes — he's  coming  back  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  at  the  stables  at  all!"- — "Didn't  you  say. 
Sir,  that  Joseph  Boldten  was  to  drive?" — "Yes,"  cried 
Brasig  sharply,  "Joseph  Boldten  is  to  drive,  and  is 
not  to  forget  what  he  is  told. — Don't  you  see  now 
that  I  was  right,  Charles?-" — "Oh,  Brasig,"  said  Hawer- 
mann, who  felt  rather  cross  with  Fred  for  his  stupidity, 
"let  him  be.  We're  not  all  alike.  He'll  do  well 
enough  if  he  only  pays  a  little  more  attention  to  what 
he  is  told." 

Hawermann  seldom  lost  his  temper,  when  he  felt 
inclined  to  be  cross  he  struggled  against  the  feel- 
ing until  he  conquered  it.  In  spite  of  the  other 
ills  of  life  which  often  filled  his  heart,  such  as  care 
and  anxiety,  he  always  refused  Captain  Cross-patch 
admittance,    and    if   ever    he    succeeded   in   making 
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good  his  entrance,  whispering  ill-natured  remarks 
and  lies  in  his  ear,  he  showed  him  the  door  at  once 
and  bid  him  begone,  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  he 
got  rid  of  the  intruder  on  this  occasion  also,  and  was 
able  to  enjoy  a  confidential  chat  with  Brasig  which 
lasted  till  his  friend  went  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 
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The  winter  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  of  particular  inteTest.  Hawermann  was  ac- 
customed to  the  monotony  of  his  life,  and  was  per- 
fectly contented  with  it  as  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned; but  the  young  people  sometimes  found  it 
dull  and  lonely,  especially  Frank  von  Rambow,  for 
Fred  Triddelfitz  had  his  aunt  at  the  parsonage,  and 
his  dear  mother  a  little  further  off  at  Rahnstadt,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  housekeeper,  Mary  Mailer,  who 
was  dose  at  hand,  and  who  comforted  him  in  his 
loneliness  with  many  a  savoury  morsel  of  spiced  goose, 
or  sausage,  so  that  there  was  soon  a  secret  nnder- 
standing  between  them.  Sometimes  they  treated  each 
other  like  mother  and  son,  for  Mary  Mtiller  was  seven 
years  older  than  Fred,  she  was  quite  four  and  twenty; 
sometimes  a  more  tender  sentiment  was  infused  into 
their  intercourse,  for  Mary  MoUer  was  only  four  and 
twenty,  and  Fred  had  always  studied  novels  more 
diligently  than  Latin  grammar  when  he  was  at  school; 
indeed  he  had  been  a  regular  subscriber' to  the  cir- 
culating-hbrary,  and  was  therefore  qiiite  up  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  conducting  an  affair  of  the 
kind.  Besides  that,  his  father's  last  words  to  him 
when  he  left  home  were;  Learn  everythbg  practically, 
a  piece  of  advice  which  Hawermarm  was  also  con- 
tinually  dinning  into  his  ears,  so  he  thought  a  love- 
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-afiair  tnight  be  as  useful  to  him  as  any  other  brandi 
of  knowledge,  and— do  not  misunderstand  me,  no 
harm  was  done— so  it  was,  in  providing  him  with  an 
^undant  supply  of  spiced  goose  and  sausages. 

Hawermann  therefore  had  not  to  find  amusement 
for  Fred,  but  Frank  was  different,  as  lie  knew  no  one. 
Hawermann  took  him  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens, 
■and  w^hen  Christmas  came  he  offered  to  take  him  to 
Ihe  parsonage,  as  Fred  was  in  Rahnstadt  with  his 
mother.  Frank  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  splendid 
-weather  for  sledging,  so  they  drove  down  to  the  par- 
sonage, where  they  found  little  Mrs.  Behrens  standing 
sentry  by  tlie  parlour  door  to  prevent  them  going  in: 
"No,  Hawermann,  no!  You  mustn't  go  in  there.  Mr. 
von  Rambow,  may  J  ask  you  to  go  to  ray  pastor's 
■Study." — And  the  moment  they  entered  the  study 
Louisa  sprang  to  her  father,  kissed  him,  and  told  him 
in  a  whisper  what  presents  she  had  prepared,  and 
where  she  had  hidden  them,  what  she  was  going  to 
<ki,  and  who  was  to  act  the  part  of  Julklapp*,  so  that 
she  had  only  time  for  a  passing  bow  to  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow.  The  clergyman  however  shook  the  young  man 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  how  glad  he  was 
to  see  him  in  his  house  on  this  festival  day.  "But," 
Tie  added,  "we  must  do  as  we  are  bid  this  evening, 
my  wife  is  commander-in-chief  to-day,  and  her  love 
of  lule  is  never  so   strongly  developed  as   on  Christ- 
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mas-eve," — He  was  right  there,  for  Mrs.  Behrenrf 
popped  her  head  in  at  the  door  every  moment  to* 
say:  "Be  patient  for  one  minute.  Pray  sit  still,  the. 
bell  is  just  going  to  ring,"  and  then  she  rushed  througli 
the  study  with  a  blue  paper  parcel  hidden  under  her 
apron,  and  next  momenl  she  might  be  heard  laughing 
in  the  parlour. 

At  last  the  bell  rang,  the  door  flew  open,  and- 
ah! — there  was  the  fir-tree  standing  on  the  round 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  under  it  were  ar- 
ranged as  many  plates  of  apples,  nuts,  and  ginger» 
bread-nuts  as  there  were  people  in  the  house,  and  two 
extra  ones,  one  for  Hawermann,  and  the  other  for  his 
pupil.  Mrs.  Behrens  bustled  round  the  table,  seize<t 
Hawerraann  and  Mr.  von  Ranibow  by  the  hand,  and/ 
leading  them  up  to  the  table,  said:  "This  is  your  platCjii 
and  that  is  yours.  Louisa  and  my  pastor  will  be  able 
to  find  their  own  for  themselves,"  then  turning  round, 
she  called  out:  "Come  in,"  and  the  pastor's  man, 
George,  and  her  own  two  maids,  Rika  and  Dolly,  ap- 
peared in  the  door-way,  ready  to  take  their  part  in 
rejoicings  of  the  evening,  "Come  in,  that's  your  p. 
with  the  half-crown  stuck  in  the  apple,  and  those  v 
the  red  shawls  are  for  the  two  maids,  and  the 
with  the  red  waistcoat  is  for  George.  And  Louie . 
she  got  no  further  in  her  speech,  for  Louisa  rushed  at 
her  with  a  cherry-coloured  woollen  dress  in  her  hand, 
seized  her  round  the  neck,  and  stopped  her  mouth 
with  kisses:  "Mother,  how  good  of  you!"  And  now  I 
must  needs  confess  with  sorrow  that  little  Mrs.  Behrens 
so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  tell  a  fib,  not  in  words,  but 
nodding  and  winking  at  her  pastor;  so  Louisa 
aig  to  her  foster-father,   and   exclaimed: 
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yon  Trfio  gave  it  mel"  but  Mr.  Eehrens  shook  his  head, 
and  replied  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  Then 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  own  father's  neclt,  say- 
ing: "It  was  you,  it  was  you."  But  the  good  old 
bailiff  confessed  with  a  sad  smile  that  he  had  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
when  after  having  stroked  her  hair  fondly,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  Mrs.  Behrens,  saying: 
"This  is  the  person  you  have  to  thank,  Louie,"  but 
Ihe  clergyman's  wife  was  too  busy  at  that  moment  at 
least  to  listen  to  thanks,  for  she  called  her  husband 
to  come  and  try  on  his  new  dressing-gown  to  see  how 
il  fitted  him,  and  asked  whether  it  was  not  lucky  that 
she  had  fixed  upon  a  new  dressing-gown  for  his 
present,  instead  of  the  pair  of  trousers  she  had  at  first 
thought  of.  And  as  the  dressing-gown  fitted  beauti- 
fully and  was  very  becoming,  she  went  back  a  few 
steps,  and  looked  at  her  husb.and  in  the  same  way  as 
a  child,  who  has  put  her  new  doll  in  the  sofa-corner 
Ihat  she  may  examine  it  from  a  little  distance.  When 
she  turned  round  she  saw  a  blue  paper  parcel  lying 
On  her  plate,  which  Mr.  Behrens  had  placed  there  un- 
noliced  by  her.  She  seized  upon  it,  and  while  un- 
tying the  string,  wondered  audibly  what  it  could  con- 
lain,  and  said  she  felt  certain  some  one  had  been 
playing  her  a  practical  joke;  at  last  the  paper  was  re- 
moved, and  there  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  black  silk, 
enough  to  make  a  dress! — Every  one  was  happy: 
Han-ermann  had  found  a  new  pipe  on  his  plate,  which 
he  filled  and  began  to  smoke;  the  pastor  had  placed 
himself  in  the  sofa-comer  in  his  new  dressing-gown, 
and  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  happy  faces  ai-ound  him; 
Mrs,  Behrens  and  Louisa  found  it  impossible   to  sit 
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^ill,  but  were  condBuaJly  moviug  about  the  room, 
jtq(l  holding  l^  maleri^  for  their  new  dresses  under 
ibeir  chins  to  see  how  they  would  look  when  made 
up,  and  stroking  them  lo  show  how  smoothly  they 
jvcnild  lie.  Frank  on  the  other  hand  withdrew  a  little 
mto  the  background  oppressed  by  the  sad  feeling  that 
ie  had  never  known  a  happy  home-like  Christmas-eve. 
-He  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  as  he  thought  that 
when  kind  friends  and  relations  had  asked  him  to 
spend  his  Christmas-holidays  with  them,  he  had  there 
most  of  all  missed  the  presence  of  the  originals  of  the 
two  portraits  over  which  he  had  placed  garlands  of 
immorUlia.  He  felt  that  he  belonged  to  no  one  in 
this  house  either,  but  he  must  not  destroy  the  pleasure 
of  others  by  showing  his  sadness,  and  with  a  gre#  ■ 
effort  he  forced  himself  Xa  look  up  and  sqiile,  and  4P  ] 
be  did  so  he  found  Louisa's  large  beautiful  eyes  fixeft  , 
on  him  full  of  soirowful  sympathy  as  if  she  had  been 
-able  to  read  his  very  heart. 

"Julklapp!"  cried  Rika  in  her  loud  voice,  and  a 
parcel  flew  in  at  the  door  addressed  to  "Mrs.  Behrens." 
Jk  was  a  pretty  ruehe,  and  no  one  knew  who  had  given 
it.     And  "Julklapp!"  was  shouted   again.      It  was   a 

^^beautifully  worked  cushion  for  Mr.  Behrens'  arm-chair 
jtbis  time,  and  of  course  nobody  had  had  anything  to 
Jo  with  it— Oh,  what  fibs  were  told  at  the  parsonage 
that  eveningl^And  "Julklapp!"  A  letter  was  thrown 
into  the  room  which  told  of  another  letter  tliat  was  to 
be  found  upstairs  in  the  garret,  and  that  told  of  an- 
other,io  tlie  cellar,  and  that  one  of  another,  and  s^ain 

another in  short,  if  Mrs,  Behrens  wished  to  get 

a  very  -pretty  embroidered  collar  which  was  intemled 
\  j^i  her,  she  would  have  to  run  all  over  the  housp,  and 
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jRf^d  at, last  .find  it  dose  al  hand  in  the  cupboard 
.where  her  husband  kept  his  boots. — And  "Julklappi" 
It  was  a  tremendous  package  this  time,  with  Air.  Bell- 
Tails'  name  upon  it,  but  when  the  outer  covering  was 
taken  off  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Behrens,  iujd  then 
10  George,  and  then  to  Rika,  and  last, of  aj!  to  Louisa, 
fin.d  .when  the  last  paper  was  taken  off  a  sniajl  work- 
labje  was  displayed,  such  as  Hawemiann  had  given 
hi6  wife  years', ago. — ^No  one  knew  that,  however,  but 
hiBa§qy.- — ^nd  "Julklapp!"  Ppoks  for  Louisa. — -And 
ipp!"  A  worsted^work  footstool  for  Hawetmann. 
^^ed  her  part  to  perfection. — But  now  it  was 
ap,d  she  came  in  W  collect  the  bits  of  paper 
^^pqng  that  were  scattered  over  the  floor;  but  the 
iopr  opened  agaifi  .siidd^itly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
"Jl^klapp!"  crjed  a  clear.syveet  voice,  and  when  they 
Jflj^ed  fit  the  packet  they  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
'•^e  honourable  Frsnds  von  Rambow."  Imme- 
^fterwards  Louisa  slipped  softly  into  the 
from  the  study,  ber  face  beaming  with  happi- 

fj^k  ,wfis  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  but  when 
Jie  op^ped  the  parcel,  he  found  a  letter  from  his 
jflunge^  jjousin  Fidelia,  wliich  informed  him  that  she 
Sfjd  Tjer  ^fio  unmarried  sisters  had  each  sent  him  a 
ChrifiH^as  present.  Alberta  gave  him  a  .^fa-cyshion, 
Ibough  he  never  lay  on  the  spfa;  Berlha — a  saddle- 
clqlH,  thoiigh  he  had  noihorse,  and  Fidelia — a  cigar- 
,m^,  thgijgli  h^  never  smoked, — But  what  iof  tliat? 
They  yere  aP  things  (h^^t  might  have  been  lUSaful,  and 
.it  i?  ,^he  giver,  not  the  gift  that  one  thinks  of  at 
Chris^4p^. — ^I^e  no  loqg^r  felt  himself  so  njuch  alone 
ip  the  world,  and  when  he   saw  how  much  Louisa' 
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r  rejoiced    for  him,    he    quite    recovered    himself    and 

I  laughed    and  joked   about  his  presents,   and  whether 

■ Louisa  would  or  not,   she  had  to   receive  his  thanks 

^^^^       for  them,   for  he  had  recognised  her  voice  when  she 
^^^B       threw  in  the  parcel. 

^^B  Rika  then   came   back,   and   said:    "They  are  al! 

^^^        here  now,  ma'am."^"Then  we'll  go  to  them,"  answered 
r  Mrs,  Behrens. — "No,  dear  Regina,"  said  her  husband, 

I  "let  them   come  in  here." — "But,"   she  remonstrated, 

I  "they'll  bring    in   so  much   snow  on  their    boots." — 

I  "Never  mind  that,"   said  the  clergyman,  then  turning 

I  to  the  maid,  "you  won't  object  to  get  up  a  little  earlier 

L  than  usual  to-morrow    morning    to  put    the    room  in 

^^_  order  again,  will  you,  Rika?" — No,  Rika  would  do 
^^^L  that  with  pleasure,  and  so  the  door  was  thrown  open 
^^^P  and  in  streamed,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  Utile 
^^^r  children  in  the  village,  flaxen  heads,  black  heads  and 
all!  There  ihey  stood  rubbing  their  noses,  staring 
with  great  eyes  at  the  apples  and  ginger-bread-nuts, 
and  opening  their  mouths  widely,  looked  as  if  they 
wished  to  show  the  good  things  on  the  table  the  way 
in  which  they  ought  to  go. — "Now,"  said  Mrs.  Behrens, 
"let  all  our  god-children  stand  in  the  first  row.  You 
know,  Hawermann,"  she  added,  "that  we,  that  is,  my 
pastor  and  I  stand  nearest  to  our  god-children  after 
their  own  parents." — More  than  half  of  the  chOdren 
came  forward,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens  had  stood 
sponsor  for  the  greater  number  of  the  little  boys  and 
girls  in  the  village.  An  impostor  took  his  place  amongst 
the  rest,  Joseph  RUhrdanz  by  name;  he  had  noticed 
on  the  preceding  year  that  the  god-children  got  more 
presents  than  the  others;  but  Stina  Wasmuth  saw 
what  he  was   about,  and  pushed  him   away,  saying: 
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"You  are  not  a.  god-son,   boy!"   so  he  slunk  back  un- 
able to  carry  out  his  deception. 

Mr.  Behrens  came  forward  with  a  pile  of  books 
under  his  arm,  and  he  gave  a  hymn-book  to  each  god- 
child whom  he  was  preparing  for  confirmation,  and  to 
Ihe  others  he  gave  copy-books,  and  slates,  and  primers 
lechisms  as  they  were  most  wanted,  and  each  of 
ones  said:  "Thank  you,  god-father,"  but  those 
the  hymn-books  said;  "Thank  you  very  much. 
Sir,"  for  they  were  older  than  the  others.— 
Now  it  was  Mrs.  Behrens'  turn.  "Come,"  she  said, 
■m  take  the  nuts;  Louisa  there's  the  ginger-bread 
for  you.  and  Mr,  von  Rarabow,  please  take  the  basket 
of  apples,  and  let  us  go  down  each  row. — Arrange 
yourselves  in  line,  children,  and  have  your  dishes 
ready."— There  was  so  much  pushing  and  shoving 
that  this  was  a  work  of  time,  for  everyone  wished  to 
be  in  the  first  row, — at  last  they  were  all  ready  witli 
their  dishes  in  their  hands.  The  littie  girls  held  their 
aprons  up  at  the  comers,  but  the  boys  were  provided 
with  anything  and  everything  that  would  hold  their 
cakes  and  fruit;  one  had  a  tin  measure;  another  a 
flour  bowl;  another  his  father's  hat,  and  another  with 
quiet  self-possession  held  up  a  great  five  bushel  sack 
in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be  filled  to  the 
very  top. — Now  the  division  of  the  spoil  began. — 
"Look!  here,  here,  here — stop!"  cried  Mrs.  Behrens  as 
she  reached  a  mischievous  looking  little  lad,  "this  boy 
is  to  have  no  apples,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  for  he  helped 
himself  in  the  garden  last  summer."— "Oh,  ma'am!" — 
"Boy,  didn't  I  myself  chase  you  out  of  the  big  apple- 
tree  near  the  wall  with  a  pitch-fork?"  —  "Oh,  Mrs. 
fidcensl" — "No,  no,  the  boy  who  steals  apples,  je^a 
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2  given  him  at  Christmas." — The  division  went  on 
quietly  again  till  they  caiiie  to  Josefih  Ruhrdaiiz,  wheh 
the  clergyman's  wife  stopped,  and  said:  "Wkstl't  it  you 
who  fought  with  Christian  Casbom  last  Wedi  at  ttttf 
parsonage  gate,   till  Rika  had  to  go  out  arid  sejiaritsf 

you?" — "Ves,  ma'am.    He  said  to  me " — "Hush! — 

Louisa,  Joseph  is  to  have  no  gingerbread."  ^  "But, 
ma'am,  we've  made  it  all  up  again."^ — "Ah  then,  Louisa, 
you  may  ^ve  him  tlie  gingerbread."^ At  last  the  fniii 
and  cakcfe  were  all  distributed,  and  the  children  went 
away  witli  their  share,  each  merfely  saying:  "Gdod- 
night,  good-night,"  for  it  was  not  the  fashion  am'origSt 
them  to  say  ihant  you.— No  soonet  were  they  gorie' 
than  a  different  set  of  people  came  in  coughmg  and' 
scraping.  They  were  the  old  spinning  wortieri,  and  the' 
old  bnish-^binders  and  woodeh- shoe  mallei's  &c.,  in  fafct' 
everyone  in  the  village'  who  was  too  old  and  frail  to 
wotic  any  more.  Mr.  Behrens  said  a  few  kindly  w6rds 
of  help  and  counsel,  which  were  well  received,  and 
his  wife  gave  them  each  a  tea-cake  which  they  weffe 
ahn  glad  to  get,  and  a-s  they  went  away,  they  praye'd' 
that  the  "blessing  of  God"  might  rest  on  their  pastbf 
ani3  his  family. 

At  last,  George,  the  clei'gyman's  raan-servint,  atid 
Hawtfmann  brought  the  sledgfe  to  the  door,  and  theii 
the  two  guests  said  good-bye.  Hawehnarin's  first 
action  before  driving  away  was  silently  to  take  off  the 
sledge-bells,  for  the  gireat  bells  in  the  church-tower 
were  ringing  out  their  message  to  the  whole  world, 
While  the  sledg'e-bells  only  kept  up  a  metry  tinkle  for 
the'  high  road.  They  drove  through  the  village  at  a 
fdtrt's  pace,  and  as  they  passed  along  they  heard  a 
sw'cet  Christinas  Carol  rising  from  many  a  labourers 
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hut  a.ad  ascending  to  the  quiet  heavens  where  God 
tad  placed  the  lights  of  His  great  Chrislmas  tree; 
mSet  which  the  earth  was  stretched  like  a  table 
corcred  with  the  pure  white  cloth  of  snow  that  winter 
had  spread  over  it,  and  which  spring,  sumiwer  add 
ufttMSn  were  in  turn  to  deck  with  flowers  and  fruit  in 


drove  slowly  out  of  the  village,  and.  when 
me  to  the  turn  of  the  road,  Frank  caught  sight 
mchelkopp's  manor  house  widi  its  brilliantly 
I  wdndows:  "They  are  keeping  Christmas  there 
e  said. — Yes,  presents  were  given  and  received 
^but  Christmas  was  not  kept. 

Pcanuchelskopp  had  bought  everything  in  Rcfsiock, 
nothJDg  in  Rahnstadt.  "One  should  always  do  things' 
in  style!"  he  said,  and  then  he  told  how  much  he  had 
pad  for  Mally's  and  Sally's  new  dresses,  and  when 
Sally  heard  that  Mally's  had  cost  six  shillings  more 
1-  hers,  she  was  jealous  of  her  sister,  and  Mally 
■  "  ;  herself  ranch  better  than  Sally.  Then  Phil 
^Ibny  quarrelled  about  a  sugar  doll,  and  when 
iielskopp  decided  the  dispute  in  favour  of  his 
t  Phil,  Tony  lost  his  temper  and  struck  at  Phil's 
With  his  toy  whip,  but  instead  of  striking  his 
'  I  he  hit  the  large  mirror  so   hard   that  it  was 

(•■  ia   pieces;   so  Henny    called   order,   and  tak- 

I  taf  the  tawse  oat  of  the  cupboard,  punished  Tony 
,  because  of  his  naughtiness,  and  then  Phil,  and' 
I  iatlythe-  other  boys  10  keep  them  company.  She  did 
*ll-her  husband,  Pflking,  once  during  the  whole 
J,  no,  not  even  when  he  gave  her  a  new  winter^ 
P  trimmed  with  ostrich  jeathers,  she  otAv  said,, 
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she  took  it:  "Do  you  want  to  make  a.  guy  of  me, 
Kopp?" 

When  Frank  went  to  bed  that  night  he  confessed 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  spent  such  a  pleasant 
Christmas  in  his  life  before,  and  when  he  asked  him- 
self the  reason,  the  sweet  face  of  Louisa  Hawerraann 
appeared  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self: "An  innocent  happy  child  like  that  makes  a 
merry  Christmas." 

Something  very  unusual  happened  betiveen  Christ- 
mas and  New-year's- day.  Joseph  Ndssler  drove  up  to 
the  farm  at  Puropelhagen  in  the  phaeton  and  wearing 
an  enormous  blue  cloak  with  seven  capes. — He  could 
not  get  out  of  the  carriage,  he  said,  for  he  had  been 
away  from  home  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half,  and  had 
only  called  to  say  that  the  clergyman,  and  his  family 
and  BrasigjWere  coming  to  a  party  at  his  house  on 
Sylvester's  -aajv  and  that  he  wanted  his  brother-in-law 
to  join  them  with  his  two  young  people,  and  he,  for 
his  part,  would  as  host  provide  a  good  bowl  of  punch 
for  the  evening's  entertainment.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  this  long  speech,  he  shut  up  completely,  and 
when  Hawermann  had  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
Christian  had  begun  to  turn  the  carriage,  he  merely 
muttered  something  like:  "Good-bye  then,  brother-in- 
law,"  from  beneath  the  seven  capes,  so  Christian 
turned  his  head  round  and  called  out:  "The  mis- 
tress told  me  to  say  that  she  expected  you  to  come 
to  coffee." 

Frank  wrote  and  told  Fred,  who  was  still  in  Rahn- 
stadt  with  his  mother,  of  the  invitation,  at  the  same 
lime  telling  him  that  as  his  holiday  was  over  he  had 
better  go  straight  to  Rexow  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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year,   and  then  he  could  return  to  PUmpelhagen  with 
Hawermann  and  him  in  the  evening. 

A  regular  thaw  had  set  in  before  Sylvester's  day, 
and  when  Hawermann  and  Frank  arrived  at  tlie  muddy 
faim-yard  at  Rexow,  they  saw  Joseph  Nlls^ler  standing 
in  tlie  doorway  with  bent  knees.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  black  coat  and  trousers  that  his  vnk  had  given 
him  at  Christmas,  and  as  he  had  put  on  the  red  cap 
which  Mina  had  crocheted  for  his  Christmas  present, 
he  looked  in  the  distance  exactly  like  a  stuffed  digni- 
laty  of  the  church.  Brasig,  however,  pushed  him  out 
into  the  yard,  saying:  "Show  yourself,  Joseph.  Do 
/«  honours  properly,  so  that  Charles'  young  nobleman 
my  see  that  you  know  something  of  life." 

As  soon  as  Joseph  had  got  over  his  labours  of 
nceiving  the  company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens  had 
arrived  and  had  spoken  to  the  twins,  Mrs.  Nllssler 
look  her  brother  aside  and  told  him  how  the  fann  had 
been  paying  that  year;  Mr.  Belureiis  entered  into  con- 
VCisation  with  Mr.  von  Rambow;  his  wife  talked  to  the 
little  gir!  about  their  Christmas  presents;  Joseph  seated 
himself  in  his  old  comer  by  the  stove  and  said  no- 
thing, and  Briisig  went  about  from  one  group  to 
another,  his  feet  and  legs  incased  in  seal-skin  boots 
lliat  came  up  as  high  as  bis  waist,  as  though  Christ- 
mas were  come  again  and  he  were  going  to  act  Ruklas* 
to  frighten  tJie  children. — The  sun  shone  in  at  the 
window  and  gilded  the  steam  that  curled  from  the 
Coffee-pot,  and  the  thin  cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
clergyman's  pipe,  reminding  one  of  the  light  fleecy 
clouds  which  float  upon  the  summer  sky,   but  a  black 
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wintry  storm-cloud  rose  from  behind  the  stove. 
Joseph  was  sitting  there  smoking  as  though  for  a 
wager.  —  Fortunately  for  those  present,  his  wife  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  emptying  hib  tobacco-pouch  of 
the  twist  he  kepi  there,  and  of  putting  a  very  naildl 
kind  of  tobacco  in  its  place,  but  he  had  been  so  ' 
accustomed  to  the  hard  work  of  smoking  the  coarse 
native  tobacco  he  was  iji  the  habit  of  using,  that  he 
thought  the  same  exertion  was  necessary  with  the  mild 
foreign  tobacco  he  had  now  in  his  pipe.  Outside  the 
house  black  clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon,  but 
no  one  in  the  cosy  parlour  was  troubled  by  thought^ 
of  a  coming  storm. 

Mrs.  NOssler's  parloitr-maid  now  came  in,  and  teltt 
ing  her  mistress  that  a  carter  had  just  brought  a  box, 
from  the  apothecary  in  Rahnstadt,  asked  where  it  was,  - 
to  be  put.— "Good  heavens!"  cried  Mrs.  Behiens,  "ft, 
will  be  Fred's  clothes.  My  dear  pastor,  you  will  see,, 
that  my  brother-in-law  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  let, 
the  boy  ride  again,  and  on  that  wild  sorrel  horse  tO(>,- 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  ridden!"— "You  needn't  be 
anxious,  Mrs,  Behrens,"  said  Hawermann  with  a  half 
laugh  he  could  not  suppress,  "the  sorrel  isn't  so  bad 
as  you  think."- — "Oh,  but  Hawermann,  when  he  was 
riding  Lo  Ptimpelhagen  before,  I  saw  how  the  horse 
stood  still  and  refused  to  move." — "Ah,"  said  Brasig, 
"the  mere  obstinacy  shown  by  the  beast  is  nothing, 
the  danger  is,  that  when  the  young  rascal  conquers, 
the  horse  generally  starts  forward  suddenly,  and  then 
the  rider  is  apt  to  lose  his  balance  and  tumble  off." — 
But  litde  Mrs,  Behrens  was  not  to  be  comforted  by 
what  Brasig  told  her,  she  opened  the  window  and 
fisketj  the  carter  whether  Fred  was  riding,  and  whether 
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the  horse  was  wild. — "As  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  if  he  lets  the  horse  alone,  it'll  let  him 
alone.  He  isn't  far  off  now." — That  was  a  pleasant 
piece  of  news,  and  Mrs.  Behrens  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa  again  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  saying:  "Ah  me,  I 
always  tremble  for  my  sister's  sake  when  I  see 
ihat  boy.  He's  continually  getting  into  some  stupid 
scrape  or  other,"— "You  may  depend  upon  that,"  said 
Brasig. 

They  were  both  right.  In  the  short  time,  between 
Christmas  and  New-year's- day,  he  had  got  into  no  end 
of  scrapes,  and  all  of  them  in  his  grand  new  clothes 
too,  for  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  he  wore  his  green 
hunting-coat,  white  leather  breecltes,  and  top-boots 
regularly  every  day,  and  sometimes  even  during  tlie 
night;  that  is  to  say,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he 
had  remained  till  a  late  hour  at  a  supper-party  com- 
posed of  merry  young  farming  apprentices  as  great 
dandies  as  himself,  he  was  found  lying  on  the  top  of 
his  bed  with  his  boots  and  spurs  on  by  the  servant 
when  she  took  him  his  hot  water  in  the  morning.^ 
Some  people  might  be  inclined  to  laugh  and  shrug 
their  shoulders,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  at 
this  party,  Fred  had  happened  to  meet  his  old  friend 
Augustus  Prebberow,  who  had  been  going  about  in 
lop-boots  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer  than  himself, 
and  that  the  joy  of  seeing  Ms  old  friend  again,  and 
the  highly  intellectual  conversation  in  which  he  had 
taken  part,  had  rather  overcome  him.  Augustus  Preb- 
berow had  taken  the  opportunLty  of  giving  him  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice  as  to  how  he  ought  to  behave  to 
his  "governor" — that  was  what  he  called  Hawermanr, 
ffid  what  was  the  best  way  of  managing  his  govemcrc, 
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and  then  he  had  gone  on  lo  give  him  examples  from 
hU  own  experience,  of  the  proper  way  to  treat  the 
boudager-lads,  how  to  make  them  go  head  over  heelsi 
climb  a  greased  pole,  S;c,  &c.  As  soon  as  they  had 
exhausted  that  branch  of  farming  they  had  turned  the 
conversation  to  horses.  Fred  had  then  told  the  whole 
of  his  experience  with  the  sorrel.  He  had  taken  care 
to  explain  that  the  sorrei  was  a  good  horse,  but  that 
as  his  father,  the  apothecary,  who  had  had  him  since 
he  was  a  foal,  loved  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  he 
had  never  cared  to  cure  him  of  his  tricks,  and  now 
the  horse  had  grown  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
thought  he  knew  better  than  anyone  else;  but  that  he, 
Fred,  was  determined  to  teach  him  belter  manners. 
His  chief  fault  was  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  go  a 
step  further  when  he  had  taken  it  into  his  stupid  did 
head  that  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  then  neither 
working  the  bit,  nor  tche-tcheing,  neither  whip  nor 
spur  made  the  slightest  impression  on  him.^ — ^"And  you 
really  aUow  tliat?"  Augustus  had  asked.  "Well,  then 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  next  time.  Take  a  large  jug 
of  water  with  you,  and  ride  on  quietly  till  he  comes 
to  a  stand-still  and  refuses  to  move— listen — pull  at 
the  bit,  give  him  the  spur,  and  fling  the  jug  of  water 
between  his  ears — all  at  the  same  time  you  understand 
- — so  that  the  crockery  should  break  on  his  head  and 
tlie  water  run  into  his  eyes." 

When  Fred  set  out  for  Rexow  he  remembered  this 
piece  of  advice,  and  determined  to  try  whetlier  it  would 
really  succeed.  So  ofl"  he  set,  the  reins  in  his  left 
hand,  the  whip  tmder  his  left  arm,  and  a  large  jug 
I  quite  full  of  watec  in  his  right  hand.  Of  course  his 
ro^ess  was  otily  at  a  foot's  pstce,  for  if  he  had  gone 
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fast  be  would  have  spilt  the  water,  and  as  the  sorrel 
was  too  old  to  care  about  going  quickly  everything 
went  well  till  they  reached  the  farm-yard  at  Rexow. 
Fifld  then  wished  to  turn  his  gallant  steed  down  the 
drive  leading  to  the  front-door,  so  he  gave  the  sorrel 
a  touch  of  the  spurs  in  his  ribs,  and  immediately  the 
horse  Stopt  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot;  whether  it 
was  only  his  way,  or  whether  he  was  a  sly  dog  and 
remembered  what  had  happened  at  the  pareonage- 
pond  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Now  was  the  time  for 
Fred  to  try  his  stratagem.  He  jerked  the  bit,  used 
his  spurs  energetically,  and  dashed  the  jug  of  cold 
water  between  the  horse's  ears.  "Ughl"  grunted  the 
iMrel  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  to  show  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  moving  on,  but  was  quite  contented  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  then  he  sank  down  gently 
and  quietly  to  the  ground  where  he  stretched  himself 
out  at  full  length.  Fred  was  obliged  to  follow  his 
example,  for  though  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  free  himself  from  the  atimips,  still  he  could  not  help 
fsUing  beside  his  horse. 

ITie  company  assembled  in  Mrs.  Nussler's  parlour 
bid  seen  the  whole  dispute  between  Fred  and  the 
wnci,  and  little  Mrs.  Behrens  trembled  for  her  sister's 
darling  when  she  saw  Fred  raise  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
ind  fling  the  great  kitchen*jug  at  his  opponent,  but 
then  she  saw  the  sorrel's  gentle  reproof,  and  her 
nephew  lying  on  the  soft  but  slightly  cool  "bed  of 
bmoiir"  which  Heaven  had  covered  with  a  coating  of 
mud,  made  by  the  rain  and  thaw,  and  which  Joseph 
NttMler  had  also  aided  to  soften  with  his  farm-carts, 
4e  could  not  help  joining  in  the  hearty  fit  of  laughter 
with  which  the  rest  of  the  party  had  greeted  Fred'* 


•isd  Ml%.  VcArm^  iriiiln      faak.  (b  tkt  <t»*iJij 

WW  f«  biDifi  vpiriHy  be  tdfccd  asd  jofarf  «iib  tbe  ihRc 

IMc  gMl«  got  the  arias  to  let  hua  see  ifeeit  Cfantfntts 

pHKMiv  ind  langbi-d   beartilT'  wfacn  liaa  and  Kaa 

•bMred  faim  two  great  flannel-bags  vtaidi  nBcle  Braag 

hid  gh'eit  Ihcm  "ta  keep  then  exUciaiLies  mrm,  and 

•o  Mcrent  them  having  gota  befote  ifaeir  tunc"    He 

had  flC*«r  before  been  in  the  society  of  giife  jroanger 

n  hlfnMiI^  and  was  M  pleased  irith  the  innocent 

I'  <Oflfldcnce>  made  to  him  by  these  three  liule  maids, 

[  tfitt  when  tapper-tjine  came  he  seated  himself  beside 

"  B  childrLT),  atid  whoi  Mrs.  NUssler  asked  him  to  take 

*  proper  pla<:e  near  the  head  of  the  table,  he  begged 

i  be  allowed  to  remain  where  he  was. 

It  wan  ;i  merry  tiupper-parly,  every  one  except  Fred 
I  Jo«cph  look  part  in  the  conversation,  Fred  was 
I  and  uncomfortable,  and  was  angry  with  himself 
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for  not  being  able  to  talk  and  laugh  like  Frank.  Jo- 
seph was  also  sOent,  it  is  tnie,  but  then  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  laugh,  and  ifBrasig  so  much  as  opened 
his  mouth,  he  prepared  to  join,  in  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  was  sure  to  follow.  When  the  punch  was  placed 
on  the  table,  Lina,  as  the  steadiest  of  the  two  sisters, 
was  (iosen  to  dispense  it  to  the  company,  and  her 
lather  recovering  speech  for  the  time  being,  and  de- 
termining to  do  his  duty  as  host,  said,  or  rather  mur- 
mured: "Give  Brasig  some  punch,  Lina." — -The  punch 
helped  Fred  also  to  find  his  tongue,  though  it  did  not 
improve  his  temper.  He  was  displeased  with  Frank's 
way  of  behaving,  and  thought  that  though  the  little 
girls  were  quite  children,  they  ought  on  this  occasion 
to  be  treated  like  grown-up  young  ladies,  and  have  a 
higher  sort  of  conversation  addressed  to  them,  he 
therefore  took  up  the  same  theme  which  he  had  found 
answer  at  the  Rahnstadt  ball  when  he  was  dancing 
the  cotillion  with  the  mayor's  daughter,  a  lady  of  five 
aod  twenty.  "Miss  Hawermann,"  he  began.  The  child 
boked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  when  he  once  more 
sdd;  "Miss  Hawermann,"  she  burst  out  laughing,  and 
said:  "I'm  not  Miss,  I'm  only  Louisa  Hawermann!" 
And  Frank  could  not  help  joining  in  her  merriment.- — 
Disagreeable  as  this  was,  Fred  was  too  well  aware  that 
his  behaviour  was  correct,  to  be  much  put  out  by  the 
reception  it  met  with,  he  therefore  proceeded  to  describe 
ibe  ball  he  had  been  at  in  Rahnstadt,  and  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  to  the  mayor's  daughter,  and  what 
she  had  said  to  him,  and  as  he  did  so  he  addressed 
the  twins  as  well  as  Louisa,  taking  care  to  call  them 
^"1(135  NUsster"  and  "Miss  Mina  NUssler."  As  every 
at  table  was  talking  and  laughing,  he  raised  \a^ 
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'  higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  there  was  de;id 
silence  all  round  him,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him 
in  astonishnaent.  Joseph,  who  s[it  beside  him,  drew 
back  a  little,  and  atared  at  him  in  blank  amazement, 
that  any  one  man  could  pour  forth  such  a  stream  of 
words.  Brasig  peered  round  the  comer  at  him  from 
behind  Joseph,  and  winked  at  Hawermann  as  much  as 
"Didn't  I  tell  you,  Charles,  that  he  was  a  regular 
[  greyhoimd?" — Hawermann  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
plate,  and  looked  angry.  Mrs.  Nussler  was  anxious 
and  ill  at  ease,  feeling  that  as  hostess  it  would  hardly 
do  for  her  to  desire  her  guest  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
choose  a  different  style  of  conversation.  The  pastor 
shook  his  head  gravely,  while  little  Mrs.  Behrens  gave 
more  decided  tokens  of  disapprobation  by  burying  her 
chin  in  her  breast  till  her  cap-ribbons  were  almost  lost 
to  view,  and  by  fiouncing  up  and  down  on  her  chair  as 
if  it  were  too  hot  for  her;  but  when  Fred  began  to 
describe  the  schottish,  and  told  how  the  gentleman 
puts  his  arm  round  the  lady's  waist,  she  started  up 
exclaiming:  "Don't  any  of  you  speak!  I'm  his  Aunt, 
and  am  therefore  the  nearest  to  him.  Come  here  Fred," 
— And  when  Fred  rose  slowly,  and  approached  her 
with  an  sir  of  high-bred  nonchalance,  she  seized  him 
by  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  and  pulling  him  towards  the 
door,  said:  "Come,  my  dear  boy,  come  away  with  me," 
and  so  left  the  room  with  him.  They  could  all  hear 
the  murmur  of  Mrs.  Behrens'  voice  as  she  lectured  her 
nephew,  her  words  flowed  on  uninterruptedly  in  spite 
of  his  protestations  until  she  had  finished  what  she 
wanted  to  say,  when  she  reopened  the  door,  and 
into  the  room,  pointed  to  his  chair,  and 
Q  there,  and  speak  Uke  a  reasonable  mortaL-M 
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Fred  did  as  he  was  bid,  that  is  to  say,  he  obeyed 
the  first  command;  the  second  was  too  hard  for  liim. 
How  was  it  possible  to  talk  sensibly  after  having  begun 
by  talking  sentimentally,  and  so  make  a  flat  ending  to 
a  well  begun  conversation. — Frank  and  the  three  chil- 
dren gradually  resumed  their  former  merry  talk,  while 
the  older  people  spoke  about  graver  subjects,  and  so 
the  conversational  coach  rolled  on  smoothly,  except 
when  Brasig  drove  it  against  a  stone  with  a  sudden 
jerk.  Mrs.  Behrens  managed  to  act  the  part  of  moral 
policeman  towards  the  offender  while  taking  her  ful! 
share  in  the  conversation  of  the  elders,  and  Fred  sat 
silently  fuming,  and  pouring  punch,  like  oil,  on  the 
Barnes  of  his  wrath,  internally  stigmatising  Frank  as  a 
"sneak,"  and  the  little  girls  as  "silly  baggages,"  who 
nnderstood  nothing  of  the  ways  of  polite  society. 

But  notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
society  of  such  mere  children,  he  was  seized  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  jealousy,  when  he  saw,  as  he  imagined, 
that  Frank  liked  talking  to  Louisa  Hawermann  best  of 
iH,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to  that  state 
of  things,  and  to  try  what  he,  Fred  Triddeltitz  could 
do,  that  is  to  say,  when  his  aunt  was  not  there. 

Meanwhile  it  had  grown  very  late  without  anyone 
having  noticed  how  quickly  time  was  flying,  when 
suddenly  a  terrible  form  was  seen  standing  in  the 
parlour;  it  was  dressed  in  warm  patch-work  garments, 
snd  blew  a  loud  blast  on  the  cow-horn  it  held  in  its 
hiind,  und  then  began  to  ring  still  more  discordantly. 
It  was  Augustus  Stowsand,  a  half-witted  fellow  who 
lived  on  the  estate,  and  whom  Joseph  NUssler,  having 
no  other  use  for  him,  had  made  night-watchman.  The 
serving  men  and  maids  peeped  in  at  the  open  dooito 
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how  he   got  on,   and  giggled,   and  pushed   each 
other  forward,   and  drew  each  other  hack.     Everyone 
began  to  wish  everyone  else  a  happy  new  year,   and 
then  as  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  the  pastor  made 
a   hltle    speech    which     began    jestingly,    and    ended 
■seriously.      He  reminded  his  auditors  that  every  year 
they  were  nearer  death  than    before,   and  that  every 
year  they  might  have  the  comfort  of  making  new  ties 
of  friendship  and  love,    and  of  drawing  the  old  ones 
tighter.     And  when  he  looked  round  the  room  on  the 
conclusion   of  his   address,    his  little    wife  threw  her  j 
anns  about  him;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nussler  drew  closer  to  J 
each  other,    Hawermann  and  Br^sig    clasped  handsj  1 
the  twins  embraced,  and  Frank  stood  by  Louisa  HawM-1 
mann's  side.     Fred  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  his  bad] 
temper  had   conveyed   him   out  of  the   room. — Thtuf.J 
ended  the  year  1839. 
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Brasig  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the  watercure- 
estabUshment*  at  Easter,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
von  Rambow  and  the  three  daughters  arrived  at  PUm- 
pelhagen. — "I  fear  that  there's  no  chance  of  his  ever 
getting  better,"  said  Hawermann  to  himself  when  he 
saw  the  squire,  and  Frank  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
iuid  as  they  sat  together  on  the  evening  of  the  family's 
arrival,  they  talked  sadly  of  what  was  surely  coming, 
and  the  next  day  when  Frank  had,  as  was  natural, 
gone  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  cousins  at  the  manor- 
bouse,  Hawermann  felt  the  old  farm-house  dull  and 
empty  without  him,  for  he  had  grown  to  love  his  pupil. 

The  neighbours  all  came  to  call  on  the  squire  dur- 
bf  the  first  week  after  his  coining  home.  Pomuchels- 
kc^p  amongst  the  number.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
bloc  coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  and  drove  up  to  the 
door  in  his  grand  new  carriage  which  looked  even 
more  imposing  than  before,  because  of  the  coat-of- 
axms  on  the  panneJs.  He  had  paid  half  a  sovereign 
to  a  roan  in  Vienna  for  the  arms,  which  were  a  cod's 
head  on  an  azure  field,  but  the  stupid  labourers  who 
knew  nothing  about  cod-fish,  and  who  perhaps  saw  a 
certain  resemblance   between    the  coat  of  anns    and 
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"^ their  master,  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  "fool's  head  on  ^ 
blue  ground."  Pomuchelskopp  had  given  up  all  thought 
of  beirig  on  visiting  terms  with  Brasig's  master  the.' 
count,  and  there  were  no  other  members  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  the  neighbourhood,  so  he  rejoiced  in  Mr* 
Rambow's  coming  to  Pumpelhagen;  hut  he  met 
with  a  disappointment.  He  told  the  old  butler,  Daiiid 
Sadenwater,  in  a  tone  of  heart-felt  anxiety  of  his  dis- 
tress where  he  heard  of  Mr.  von  Rambow's  illness,  an4' 
how  he  could  not  resist  coming  to  enquire  after  hins 
personally,  adding  that  lie  had  known  the  squire  well 
in  Rostock.  Daniel  listened  with  stolid  gravity,  and 
then  went  to  tel!  his  master  who  it  was  that  had  called^ 
he  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  as  stolidly  grave  as  be- 
fore, and  said  that  the  squire  regretted  that  he  did 
not  feel  well  enough  to  admit  visitors.  Pomuchels- 
kopp was  very  much  put  out  by  this,  and  spent  thft 
rest  of  the  afternoon  sulking  in  his  favourite  soflf 
comer,  and  his  wife,  who  was  always  loving  andi 
tender  to  him  at  such  times,  called  him  "Poking," 
which  must  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making  upt 
for  his  disappointment 

Mr.  von  Rambow  required  no  otiier  society  than  he 
had  at  home.  His  two  elder  daughters  had  no  otheP 
thought  from  morning  to-night  than  how  best  to  nurss 
and  take  care  of  him,  and  the  youngest,  who  was  ttw. 
pet  and  darling  of  the  whole  family,  and  who  wa* 
perhaps  a  little  spoilt,  and  rather  too  young  and  girlisV 
for  her  age,  did  her  utmost  to  cheer  and  amuse  hifliA 
Frank  had  constituted  himself  his  uncle's  secretaiTy 
and  besides  that  took  care  to  smooth  down  all  th« 
small  worries  that  necessarily  arise  in  a  household  sBi 

'Conducted  as  that  at  Pumpelhagen,  especially  wheitt 
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there  is  illness  in  the  family;  but  Hawermann  above 
all  was  of  senice  to  the  squire,  who  could  not  do 
without  him,  and  who  consulted  him  about  many  things 
which  did  not  properly  fall  under  his  jurisdiction.  So 
it  happened  that  Hawermann  had  no  time  to  go  down 
W  the  parsonage,  and  if  Louisa  wanted  to  see  him 
she  had  either  to  join  him  in  the  fields,  or  to  come  up 
lo  the  farm-house  when  he  "was  in  at  dinner.  Miss 
Fidelia  von  Rambow  sometimes  met  her  at  such  times, 
and  as  was  natural  took  a  fancy  to  her,  for  young 
maids  and  old  maids  like  each  other's  society,  and 
women  who  have  not  yet  left  early  youth  very  far  be- 
hind them,  are  refreshed  and  attracted  by  the  youth- 
fulness  of  girls  who  are  standing  on  the  brink  of 
womanhood,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  child  and  the 
young  lady  soon  became  fast  friends.  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  whether  it  is  good  for  a  young  girl 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  a  woman  much  older 
than  herself  with  the  customary  "yes,"  for  it  depends 
veiy  much  on  the  character  of  the  elder  lady  whether 
sudi  a  friendship  does  good  or  harm,  but  in  this  case 
I.*uisa  was  not  hurt  by  it.  Miss  Fidelia  was  good  and 
true,  and  was  unusually  free  from  the  small  vanities  of 
good  society,  and  although  her  mother  used  to  be  dis- 
tressed at  it,  as  tending  to  unlit  her  for  taking  her 
proper  place  in  society,  her  father  ralher  encouraged 
her  in  her  inartificial  ways.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  was  his  fault  that  she  was  somewhat  gushing,  and 
thai  she  would  never  grow  any  older  than  she  was,  for 
she  had  always  had  to  laugh  and  coax  away  his  cares 
and  troubles,  and  so  had,  unconsciously,  retained  ways 
and  manners  only  suited  to  a  very  young  girl.  The 
business  of  the  day  engaged  her  attention  tuo  much. 
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to  allow  of  Louisa  taking  part  in  her  vagaries  or  copy- 
ing her  ways,  and  her  companionship  had  a  salutary 
effect,  for  Louisa  was  of  a  thoughtful  disposition,  and 
had  suflSdent  good  sense  only  to  learn  those  pretty 
gracious  little  ways  which  were  in  keeping  with  her 
own  character.  There  was  give  and  take  on  both  sides. 
If  Louisa  did  not  know  the  ways  of  good  society. 
Miss  Fidelia  knew  as  httle  about  the  ways  of  the  world 
in  which  she  was  now  living,  and  Louisa  was  often  of 
great  use  to  her  in  that  respect.  A  disagreeable  thing 
happened  to  the  young  lady  about  this  time.  Her 
father  had  sent  for  a  beautiful  new  chess  from  Schwerin 
for  a  birthday-present  for  her;  Alberta  gave  her  a 
summer-hat,  and  Bertha,  a  shawl.  When  the  things 
arrived  the  two  elder  sisters  at  once  began  to  dress 
their  darling  in  her  new  clothes,  and  then  standing 
round  her,  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  ad- 
mired her  in  her  finery,  and  Bertha  exclaimed:  "What 
a  littleyti;  she  is!"— Now  Caroline  Kegel,  the  house- 
maid, happening  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  lime,  and 
having  nothing  particular  to  do,  went  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen,  and  said:  "Girls,  only  fancy.  Miss  Bertha 
says  that  our  little  Missy  looks  like  a  'little  quey'!"* — 
Of  course  this  was  too  good  a  joke  to  be  allowed  to 
die  out,  and  before  long  Miss  Fidelia  was  known  by 
no  other  name  than  the  "little  quey."  This  went  on 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  it  reached  the  young  lady's 
ears,  and  then  there  was  great  displeasure  shown,  and 
after  due  enquiry  Caroline  Kegel  was  dismissed  from 
the  house  in  an  agony  of  tears. — -Louisa  coming  to  call 
met  Caroline  walking  down  the  steps  roaring  and  cry- 
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5iig,  and  on  going  into  the  house  found  Miss  Fidelia 
crying  in  her  room.  One  word  led  to  another,  and  as 
soon  as  Louisa  understood  what  was  the  matter,  she 
felt  very  sorry  for  both  of  them,  and  laying  her  hand 
Ml  the  young  lady's  shoulder,  said:  "The  servants 
meant  no  harm."- — "Yes,"  cried  Fideha,  "they  did,  they 
did.  They  are  rude  coarse  creatures." — "No,  no,  don't 
Miy  that,"  Louisa  entreated.  "Our  servants  are  not 
nide,  they  have  as  tender  hearts  as  the  higher  classes. 
As  my  father  says,  they  only  require  to  be  known  to 
be  valued,  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  that,  for  their  lan- 
guage separates  them  from  theLr  masters."— "That's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  it,"  cried  Fidelia,  "'little  quey'  is 
a  rude  coarse  expression."— "It  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing," said  Louisa,  "the  country-people  had  never  heard 
the  word  '_/'/c^'  before,  and  as  they  have  a  word  which 
sounds  something  like  it,  'quey,'  iJiey  thought  that  was 
riiat  your  sister  meant,  and  naturally  it  struck  them 
as  being  very  odd.  They  never  intended  to  hurt  your 
feelings. — You  are  loved  by  all  your  servants." — This 
last  piece  of  information,  which  Louisa  did  not  mean 
as  flattery,  but  merely  as  a  statement  of  fact,  went  a 
long  way  to  destroy  the  impression  that  the  nick-name 
"little  quey"  had  made  on  the  young  lady,  and  when 
she  went  on  warmly  and  impressively  to  describe  what 
Mr.  Behrens,  who  knew  the  people  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  had  told  of  their  loyalty  and  depth  of  feeling, 
""  "  quite  appeased,   and  regained  her  natural 

IT.     She  said  that    she  was  determined  to 
and  understand  the  people  about  her,  so 
might  not  misjudge  them  for  the  future,  and 
n  she  took  Caroline  Kegel  into  favour  again. 
Fidelia  questioned  Frank  on  the  subject,  and  he 
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^^^B  praised  the  peasantry  of  PLimpclhagen  highly.  The 
^^^H  squire  also  bore  witness  to  the  good  character  of  his 
^^^1  people,  aiid  went  oji  to  say  that  the  forefathers  of  his 
^^^H  vassals  had  lived  under  his  ancestors  from  time  im- 
^^^H  memorial.  The  first  Mr.  von  Rambow  of  whom  any- 
^^^H  thing  was  known  had  t'wo  serving-men,  one  of  whom 
^^^P  was  called  "Asel"  and  the  other  "Egel" — so  the  story 
^^^H  goes  at  least.  In  com'se  of  time  the  descendants  of 
^^^1  these  two  men  grew  aad  multiphed,  and  raany  mis- 
^^^r  Jakes  were  made  amongst  the  "Asels"  and  "Egels." 
I  .  One  Egel  often  got  a  bushel  of  rye  that  was  intended 

for  another  Egel,  and  one  Asel  a  good  beating  which 
another  Asel  should  by  rights  have  had.  These  mis- 
takes increased  in  number  during  the  rule  of  one  of 
his  ancestors  who — he  confessed  it  with  shame — was 
troubled  with  a  short  memory,  and  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  Mrs.  von  Rambow  of  tliat  day,  who  was 
much  cleverer  than  her  husband,  could  stand  it  no 
longer. — -A  good  plan  occurred  to  her,  and  as  her  will 
was  law  in  the  house  she  had  power  to  carry  it  out. 
One  Sunday  morning  she  called  together  all  the  house- 
holders in  the  village,  and  asked  each  of  them  his 
Christian  name  and  surname.  These  she  wrote  down 
— -for  she  knew  how  to  write,  and  then  taking  the  first 
ktter  of  the  Christian  name,  she  added  it  to  the  sur- 
name, and  so  rechristened  the  whole  village:  for  in- 
stance: "Korl  Egel,"  became  "Kegel;"  "Pagel  Egel," 
''Pegel;"  "Florian  Egel,"  "Flege!;"  and  "Vulrad  Asel," 
"Vasel;"  "Peiter  Asel,"  "Piisel,"  and  "David  Asel," 
"Dasel,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  "And,"  the  squire  went  on,  "it 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  according  to  tradition 
the  forefather  of  the  line  of  'Egel'  had  flaxen  hair, 
while  the  first  of  the  'Asels'  had  black  hair,   and  this 
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Still  a  characteristic  of  tlieir  descendants.  Besides 
that,  they  have  kept  up  their  family  talents  as  well  as 
iheir  family  looks:  old  documeats  tell  us  that  the 
original  Egel  was  very  skilful  in  making  trowels,  spoons, 
rakes  and  sabots,  while  the  first  Asel  had  a  wonder- 
fully fine  voice  for  singing,  and  so  it  is  to  this  very 
day,  and  that  is  why  my  ancestors  and  I  have  always 
been  particular  in  choosing  an  Asel  as  night-watch- 
man, and  an  Egel  as  wheel-wright.  And  so  Fidelia," 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "you  will  find  that  the  night- 
watchman  is  David  Dasel,  and  the  wheel-wright,  Fritz 
Fkgel." 

Miss  Fideha  was  delighted  with  this  story,  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  time  on  her  hands,  the  whim 
seized  her  to  visit  all  the  labourers'  cottages,  and  when 
there  she  hindered  the  women  at  their  work  with  her 
idle  chatter,  and  distributed  her  cast  off  finery  amongst 
tie  children.  Indeed,  if  Louisa  had  not  interposed, 
she  would,  on  one  occasion,  have  presented  PSsel's 
Molly,  a  child  of  eleven,  with  an  old  veil  and  a  hat 
trimmed  with  ostrich- feathers,  and  another  time,  she 
wanted  to  give  DSsel's  Chrissy,  whose  work  it  was  to 
lake  the  geese  down  to  the  pond,  a  beautiful  pair 
of  pale  blue  satm-shoes. 

Tlie  village  fathers  shook  their  heads  gravely  over 
this  state  of  matters,  but  the  mothers  were  better 
pleased  with  it,  "for,"  they  said,  "if  she's  a  little  weak- 
minded,  still  she's  good  and  kind,"  and  instead  of 
raihng  her  "little  quey"  as  they  had  done  at  first,  they 
hid  now  no  other  name  for  her  but  "nice  homely  little 
quey." 

Parson  Eehrens  shook  his  head  also  when  Ut  l\eaid. 
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of  this  kind  of  beneficence.  He  said  that  the  Pilmpel- 
hagen  peasantry  were  the  best  in  his  parish  because 
they  had  always  been  uoder  the  rule  of  the  same 
family,  and  had  always  been  treated  justly  and  kindly, 
while  the  Gtlrlitz  villagers  had  been  spoilt  by  a  con- 
stant change  of  masters.  He  was  well  aware  that  no- 
thing is  so  hurtful  to  the  character  as  receiving  lavish 
and  undeserved  benefits,  and  therefore  determined  to 
speak  to  the  young  lady.  He  did  so  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  explained  to  her  that  the  Pumpelhagen 
vassals  were  so  well  off  that  unless  any  of  them  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  age  or  ill-health,  or  had  lost 
their  cattle  by  an  epidemic,  they  were  quite  able  to 
support  themselves,  and  added  that  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  only  taught  people  to  rely  upon  outside 
help  instead  of  on  their  own  exertions;  he  showed  her 
that  the  common  people,  as  well  as  those  in  a  better 
worldly  position,  should  be  allowed  to  go  their  own 
way  independently,  and  that  no  outsider  ought — even 
in  kindness — to  meddle  in  their  private  affairs. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Miss  Fidelia  took  the  hint, 
and  for  the  future  limited  her  charity  to  those  who 
could  not  help  themselves,  tliat  is,  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  and  these  looked  upon  her,  not  as  a  "httle 
qney,"  but  as  a  sweet  little  fee.  Louisa  helped  her  in 
this  good  work,  and  Frank,  who  sometimes  accom- 
panied tJiem,  saw  to  his  surprise  that  the  merry  little 
maiden  could  at  times  look  very  grave  and  thoughtful, 
and  that  her  great  eyes  rested  on  sick  old  women 
with  the  same  comprehending  and  sympathetic  com- 
passion as  they  had  done  on  him  last  Christmas-eve. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  it  was  so,  but  he  did  not 
"  M3W  why. 
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Spring  was  gone,  and  summer  had  come,  when  one 
Sunday  momiDg  Hawermann  received  a  letter  from 
Brasig  dated  from  Waniitz,  in  which  his  friend  re- 
quested him  to  remain  at  home  that  day,  for  he  had 
returned  and  intended  to  call  on  him  that  afternoon. 
When  Brasig  arrived,  he  sprang  from  his  saddle  with 
so  much  force  that  one  might  have  thought  he  wanted 
to  go  through  the  road  with  both  legs.  "Oho!"  cried 
Hawermann,  "how  brisk  you  are!  You're  all  right  now, 
ar'n't  you?" — "As  right  as  a  trivet,  Charles.  I've  re- 
newed my  youth." — "Weil,  bow  have  you  been  getting 
on,  old  boy?"  asked  Hawermann,  when  they  were 
seated  on  the  sofa  and  their  pipes  were  lighted.^ 
"Listen,  Charles.  Cold,  damp,  watery,  clammy — that's 
about  what  it  comes  to.  It's  just  turning  a  human 
being  into  a  frog,  and  before  a  man's  nature  is  so 
changed,  he  has  such  a  hard  time  of  it,  that  he  begins 
to  wish  that  he  had  come  into  the  world  a  frog:  still, 
it  isn't  a  bad  thingi  You  begin  the  day  with  the  com- 
mon packing,  as  they  call  it.  They  wrap  you  up  in 
cold,  damp  sheets,  and  then  in  woollen  blankets,  in 
irtiich  they  fasten  you  up  so  tight  that  you  can't  move 
my  part  of  your  body  except  your  toes.  In  this  con- 
ffition  they  take  you  to  a  bath-room,  and  a  man  goes 
before  you  ringing  a  bell  to  warn  the  ladies  to  keep 
out  of  your  way.  Then  they  place  you,  just  as  God 
made  you,  in  a  bath,  and  dash  three  pails  of  water 
over  your  bald  head — if  you  happen  to  have  one,  and 
after  that  they  allow  you  to  go  away.  Well,  do  you 
ftink  that  that's  the  end  of  it?  Nay,  Charles,  there's 
more  to  follow:  but  it's  a  good  thing  all  the  same. 
Sow  you've  got  to  go  for  a  walk  in  a  place  where 
jou've  nothing  earthly  to  do.     I've  been  accMsUitQei 
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all  my  life  to  walk  a  great  deal,  but  then  it  was  doing;^ 

something,  ploughing  or  harrowing,  spreading  manure 
or  cutting  com,  and  there  I'd  no  occupation  what* 
ever.  While  walking  you  are  expected  to  drink  ever 
so  many  tumblers  of  water,  ever  so  many.  Some  »rf 
the  people  were  exactly  like  sieves,  they  were  always 
at  it,  and  they  used  to  gasp  out  'What  splendid  water' 
it  is!'  Don't  believe  them,  Charles,  it  is  nothing  but  talk.' 
Water  applied  externally  is  bad  enough  in  all  con-. 
science,  but  internally  it's  still  more  horrible.  Theo- 
comes  the  sitz-bath.  Do  yoii  know  what  a  bath  at  fouK 
degrees  below  zero  is  like?  It's  very  much  what  yoiS 
would  feel  if  you  were  in  hell,  and  Uie  devil  had  tied* 
you  down  to  a  glowing  iron  chair,  under  which  h« 
kept  up  a  roaring  fire;  still  it's  a  good  thing!  TheBl 
you've  to  walk  again  till  dinner-time.  And  now  comes 
dinner.  Ah,  Charles,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  humani 
being  goes  through  at  a  water-cure  place!  You've  gt* 
to  drink  no  end  of  water.  Charles,  I've  seen  ladies/ 
small  and  thin  as  real  angels,  drink  each  of  them  three*, 
caraffes  as  large  as  laundry-pails  at  a  sitting- — and  the» 
the  potatoes!  Good  gracious,  as  many  potatoes  wet« 
eaten  in  a  day  as  would  have  served  to  plant  an  acrft: 
of  ground!  These  water-doctors  are  much  to  be  pitied^t 
their  patients  must  eat  them  out  of  house  and  homei 
In  the  afternoon  the  water-drinking  goes  on  as  merrilyj 
I  as  before,  and  you  may  now  talk  to  the  ladies  if  yod 
'"'  e;  but  in  the  morning  you  may  not  approach  tbeny 
■  thev  are  not  then  dressed  for  society.  Before 
■ne  of  them  are  to  be  seen  running  aborti 
ckings,  as  if  they  had  been  walking  throu^ 
over,  others  have  wet  bandages  tied  round 
and  all  of  them  let  their  hair  hang  dowB 
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over  their  shoulders,  and  wear  a  Feiius'  girdle  round 
their  waists,  which  last,  however,  is  not  visible.  But 
in  the  afternoon,  as  I  said,  you  may  talk  to  them  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  will  most  likely  get  short  an- 
swers unless  you  speak  to  them  about  their  health, 
and  ask  them  how  often  they  have  been  packed,  and 
what  effect  it  had  on  them,  for  that  is  the  sort  of  con- 
versation that  is  most  approved  of  at  a  water-cure 
establishment.  After  arousing  yourself  in  this  way  for 
3.  little  you  must  have  a  touche  (douche),  that  is  a  great 
rush  of  ice-cold  water — and  that's  a  good  thing  too. 
Above  all,  Charles,  you  must  know  that  what  every  one 
most  dislikes,  and  whatever  is  most  intensely  disagree- 
able is  found  to  be  wholesoreie  and  good  for  the  con- 
stitution."— "Then  you  ought  to  be  quite  cured  of  your 
gout,"  said  Hawermann,  "for  of  all  things  in  the  world 
cold  water  was  what  you  always  disliked  the  most."- — 
"It's  easy  to  see  from  that  speech  that  you've  never 
been  at  the  water-cure,  Charles.  Listen — this  is  how 
the  doctor  explained  the  whole  thing  to  me.  That 
confounded  gout  is  the  chief  of  all  diseases — in  other 
words,  it  is  the  source  of  them  all,  and  it  proceeds 
bom  the  gouty  humour  which  is  in  the  bones,  and 
which  simply  tears  one  to  pieces  with  the  pain,  and 
this  gouty  substance  comes  from  the  poisonous  matter 
one  has  swallowed  as  food — for  example  kammel  or 
tobacco — or  as  medicine  at  the  apothecary's.  Now  you 
must  understand  that  any  one  who  has  gout  must,  if 
he  wishes  to  he  cured,  he  packed  in  damp  sheets,  till 
the  water  has  drawn  all  the  tobacco  he  has  ever 
smoked,  and  all  the  kUmmel  he  has  ever  drunk  out  of 
Hs  constitution.  First  the  poisonous  matter  goes,  then 
the   gouty  matter,  and  last  of  all  the   gout  ilseVl" — 


"And  has  it  been  so  viith  you?" — "No." — "Why  didnt 

you  remain  longer  then?   I  should  have  stayed  on,  and 

have  got  rid  of  it  once  for  aJl  if  I  had  been  you." — 

"You  don't  know  what  you  arc  talking  about,  Charles. 

I  No  one  could  stand  it,  and  no  one  has  ever  done  it  1 

t  once  ....     But  now  let  me  go  on  with  my  do  J 

'  scription  of  our  daily  life. — After  the  touche  you  are  1 

I  expected  to  walk  again,  and  by  the  time  that  is  finishedij 

I  it  has  begun  to  grow  dusk.    You  may  remain  out  later  I 

I   if  you  like,  and  many  people  do  so,  both  gentlemea  J 

.and  ladies,  or  you  may  go  into  the  house  and  amuse  1 

'  yourself  by  reading.     I    always   spent  the   evening 

I   studying  the  water-books  written  by  an  author  namod'^ 

I  Franck,  who  is,  1  understand,  at  tlie  head  of  his  pro- 

I  -fession.     These  books  explain  the  plan  on  which  the 

I   water-doctors  proceed,   and  give   reasons  for  all   they 

do;  but  it's  very  difficult  to  understand.   I  could  never 

get  further  than  the  two  first  pages,   and  these  were 

quite  enough  for  me,  for  when  I'd  read  them  I  felt  as 

light-headed  and  giddy  as  if  I  had  been  standing  on 

my  head  for  half  an  hour.     You  imagine,  no  doubt, 

Charles,  that  the  water  in  your  well  is  water?  He  does 

not  think  so!     Listen,  iiesh  air  is  divided  into  three 

parts:   oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  black  carbon;   and  water 

,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  carbon  and  hydrogen.     Now 

\  ihe  whole  water-cure  the'ry  is  founded  on  water  and 

And  listen,  Charles,  just  think  of  the  wisdom  of 

nature:   when  a  human  being  goes  out  into  the  fresh 

air  he  inhales  both  black  carbon  and  nitrogen  through 

his  windpipe,  and  as  his  constitution  can't  stand  the 

combination  of  these  two  dreadful  things,  the   art  of 

[  by  water  steps  in,  and  drives  them  out  of  his 

And  the  way  that  it  does  so  is  this:  the  oxygca 
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grapples  with  the  carbon,  and  the  hydrogen  drives  the 
nitrogen  out  of  your  body.  Do  you  understand  me, 
Charles?" — "No,"  said  Hawermann  laughing  heartily, 
"you  can  hardly  expect  nae  to  do  that." — "Never  laugh 
at  things  you  don't  understand,  Charles.  Listen — I 
have  smelt  the  nitrogen  myself,  but  as  for  the  black 
carbon,  what  becomes  of  it?  That  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  I  didn't  get  on  far  enough  with  the  water- 
sdence  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  parson  Belu-ens  could  explain  the  matter  to  me, 
but  no,  when  I  asked  him  yesterday  he  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  And  now,  Charles,  you'll  see 
that  I've  still  got  the  black  carbon  in  me,  and  tliat  I 
shall  have  that  beastly  gout  again." — "But,  Zachariah, 
why  didn't  you  remain  a  little  longer  and  get  thoroughly 
cured?" — "Because,"  and  Brasig  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  looked  uncomfortable,  "I  couldn't.  Something  hap- 
pened to  me.  Charles,"  he  continued,  raising  his  eyes 
to  his  friend's  face,  "you've  known  me  from  my  child- 
hood, tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  me  disrespectful  to  a 
woman?" — "No,  Br5sig,  I  can  bear  witness  that  I  never 
did." — "Well,  then,  just  think  what  happened.  A  week 
ago  last  Friday  the  gout  was  very  troublesome  in  my 
great  toe- — you  know  it  always  begins  by  attacking  the 
small  end  of  the  human  wedge— and  the  water-doctor 
said;  'Mr.  Bailiff,'  he  said,  'you  must  have  an  extra 
packing.  Dr.  Strump's  colchicum  is  the  cause  of  this, 
and  we  must  get  rid  of  it.'  Well,  it  was  done;  he 
packed  me  himself,  and  so  tight  that  I  had  hardly 
room  to  breathe,  telling  me  for  my  comfort  that  water 
was  more  necessary  for  me  than  air,  and  then  he 
wanted  to  shut  the  window.     'No,'  I  said,  'I  under- 
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^^^B  stand  the  the'ry  well  enough  to  know  that  I  must  have 
^^^H  fresh  air,  so  please  leave  the  window  open.'  He  did 
^^^f  as  1  asked,  and  went  away.*  1  lay  quite  still  in  my 
■  compress  thinking  no  evil,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a 

J  great  humming  and  buzzing  in  my  ears,  and  when  I 

I  could  look  up,  I  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  streaming  in  at 

I  my  window,  preceded  by  their  queen.  I  knew  her  well, 

Charles,   for  as   you  know  I   am    a  bee-keeper.     One 
spring  the  school-roaster  at  Zittelwitz  and  I  got  fifty- 

I seven  in  a  field.    I  now  saw  that  the  queen  was  going 

^^^^  to  settle  on  the  blanket  which  the  doctor  had  drawn 
^^^H  over  my  head.  What  -was  to  be  done?  I  couldn't 
^^^1  move.  I  blew  at  her,  and  blew  and  blew  till  my  breath 
^^^P  was  all  gone.  It  was  horrible!  The  queen  settled 
^^^H*  right  on  the  bald  part  of  my  head- — for  I  had  taken 
^^^H  off  my  wig  as  usual  to  save  it — and  now  the  whole 
^^^f  swarm  flew  at  my  face.  That  was  enough  for  me, 
W  Quickly  I  rolled  out  of  bed,  freed  myself  from  the 

I  blanket,  wriggled  out  of  the  wet  sheets,  and  reached 

the  door,  for  the  devil  was  at  my  heels.     I  got  out  at 
jl  the  door,  and  striking  out  at  my  assailants  blindly  and 

I  madly,  shrieked  for  help.   God  be  praised  and  thanked 

for  the  existence  of  the  water-doctor — his  name  is 
Ehrfurcht — he  came  to  my  rescue,  and,  taking  me  to 
another  room,  fetched  me  my  clothes,  and  so  after  a 
few  hours  rest  I  was  able  to  go  down  to  the  dining- 
^  room — salong  as  they  call  it — but  I  still  had  half  a 

:sit  to  StucT  (ftom  lh«  ijlh  of  Dccembei' iB6g  t£Jl  Ih'e  sgth  of Jiiiiiiai7ia6^ 

.-wliicli  Ihe  director  cf  the  cstahlishinEiit  Inld  him  the  hero  cf  the  uJe  had  heea 
■ttacked  hy  a  neifihboiir'a  beea  whilE  he  was  lying  helpleis  in  the  "packing" 
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bushel  of  bee-stings  in  my  body.  I  began  to  speak  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  they  did  nothing  but  laugh.  Why 
did  they  laugh,  Charles?  You  don't  know,  nor  do  I. 
I  turned  to  one  of  the  ladies,  aod  spoke  to  her  in  a 
friendly  way  about  the  weatlier;  she  blushed.  What 
was  there  in  the  weather  to  make  her  red?  I  can't 
tell,  nor  can  you,  Charles.  I  spoke  to  the  lady  who 
sings,  and  asked  her  very  politely  to  let  us  hear  the 
beautiful  song  which  she  sings  every  evening.  What 
did  she  do,  Charles?  She  turned  her  back  upon  me! 
1  now  busied  myself  with  my  own  thoughts,  but  the 
water-doctor  came  up  to  me,  and  said  courteously: 
'Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Bailiff,  but  you've  made 
yourself  very  remarkable  this  afternoon,' — 'How?'  I 
asked. — 'Miss  von  Hinkefuss  was  crossing  the  passage 
when  you  ran  out  of  your  room,  and  she  has  told  every 
one  else  in  strict  confidence.' — 'And  so,'  I  said,  'you 
give  me  no  sympathy,  the  gentlemen  laugh  at  me,  and 
the  ladies  turn  their  pretty  backs  upon  me.  No,  I 
didn't  come  here  for  thati  If  Miss  von  Hinkefuss  had 
met  me,  if  half  a  bushel  of  bee-stings  had  been  planted 
in  her  body,  I  should  have  asked  her  every  morning 
with  the  utmost  propriety  how  she  was.  But  let  her 
alone!  There  is  no  market  where  people  can  buy 
kind-heartedness!  Come  away,  doctor,  and  pull  the 
Ktings  out  of  my  body.' — He  said  he  couldn't  do  it. — 
'What!'  I  asked,  'can't  you  pull  bee-stings  out  of  a 
man's  skin?' — 'No,'  he  said,  "^that  is  to  say,  I  can  do 
it,  but  I  dare  not,  for  that  is  an  operation  such  as  sur- 
geons perform,  and  I  have  no  diploma  for  surgery 
from  the  Mecklenburg  government.'— 'What?'  I  asked, 
'you  are  allowed  to  draw  gout  out  of  my  bones,  but  it 
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illegal  for  you  to  draw  a  bee-sting  out  of  my  stdn? 
You  dare  not  meddle  with  the  outer  skin  which  you 
can  see,  and  yet  you  presume  to  attack  my  internal 
maladies  which  you  can't  see?  Thank  you!' — Well, 
Charles,  from  that  moment  1  lost  all  faith  in  the  water- 
doctor,  and  without  faith  they  can  do  nothing  as  they 
themselves  tell  you  wheu  it  comes  to  the  point  So  I 
went  away  quietly  and  got  old  Metz,  the  surgeon  at 
Rahnstadt,  to  draw  out  the  stings.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  water-cure;  still  it's  a  good  thing;  one  gets  new 
ideas  in  a  place  like  that,  and  even  if  one's  gout  is 
not  cured,  one  gains  some  notion  of  what  a  human 
being  can  suffer.  And  now,  Charles,  this  is  a  water- 
book  I  have  brought  you,  you  can  study  it  in  the 
winter- evenings ."—H a werm an n  thanked  him,  and  the 
conversation  was  changed  to  farming,  and  then  to  the 
two  apprentices. — "Well,"  asked  Brasig,  "how's  your 
pupil,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  getting  on?" — "Very  well,  in- 
deed, Brasig,  he's  getting  to  understand  the  work,  Fm 
only  sorry  I  can't  have  him  more  with  me.  He  does 
what  he  has  to  do  without  loss  of  time,  and  more  than 
that,  I  know  from  Daniel  Sadenwater  that  he  spends 
many  a  night  by  my  old  master's  sick-bed,  even  though 
he  must  often  be  very  tired.  He's  like  the  man  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  whose  hand  always  finds  something 
to  do,  and  whose  heart  is  full  of  love."- — "Well,  Charles, 
your  grey-hound?" — "Oh,  he  isn't  so  bad,  he  has  a 
lot  of  maggots  in  his  head,  but  there's  no  harm  in 
him.  He  does  what  he  is  told,  though  he's  sometimes 
a  little  forgetful — but  so  were  we  at  his  age."- — "The 
best  thing  about  your  lads  is  that  they  are  strong.  I 
Christian  Klockmann's,  and   he  has  a  son   of 


fourteen  who  isa't  at  all  well.  He  complains  of  feeiing 
tired  all  day  long,  and  is  always  half  asleep.  He  won't 
eat  at  proper  times,  and  when  out  in  the  fields  always 
wants  something  to  eat." — "Oh,  no,"  said  Hawermann, 
"my  boys  are  not  like  that." — "And  so  Mr.  Frank 
watches  by  the  old  gentleman  at  night,"  said  BrSsig, 
"that's  pretty  hard  work  for  him.  Then  the  Counsellor 
must  be  really  ill.  Remember  me  to  him,  Charles. 
And  now  good-by,  I  must  be  going,  for  my  lord,  the 
Count,  wants  to  see  me  about  particular  business." 
And  BrHsig  rode  away. 

The  squire  had  grown  very  weak  in  the  last  few 
days,  he  had  had  another  slight  stroke,  but  fortunately 
it  had  not  affected  his  speech,  and  that  evening  Frank 
asked  Hawermann  to  go  up  to  the  manor-house,  for  bis 
nnde  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

The  bailiff  found  Fidelia  in  the  sick-room  trying  to 
amase  her  father  by  telling  him  this  or  that  little  in- 
cident in  her  lively  girlish  way.^Alas,  poor  thing,  she 
titfle  knew  that  her  father  would  soon  be  beyond  the 
1  of  her  voice.  The  squire  desired  her  to  leave 
P^^one  with  Hawermann,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
,  he  looked  at  the  bailiff  sorrowfully,  and  said: 
,  dear  Hawermann,  when  our  greatest 
)  affect  us,  it  shows  that  the  end  is  at 
—Hawermann  looked  at  liim  earnestly  and  could 
_  ide  from  himself  that  the  worst  would  soon  come, 
"he  had  often  seen  death  before,  so  he  bent  his 
eyes  sadly  on  the  ground,  and  asked:  "Wasn't  the 
doctor  here  to-day?"^"Ah,  Hawermann,  the  doctor. 
What  good  can  he  do?  I'd  rather  have  Mr.  Behrens 
wrlh  me  now. — But  first  of  all  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
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I  business  ol  importance.  Sit  down  there  beside 
me." — When  the  bailiff  was  seated  the  Squire  went  on 
quickly  and  brokenly  as  if  he  felt  that  his  time  was  as 
short  as  his  breath.  "My  will  is  in  Schwerin.  I  have 
thought  of  everything,  but — when  my  illness  came  on 
so  suddenly — and  my  wife's  death  too — I  am  afraid 
that  my  affairs  are  not  in  such  good  order  as  they 
ought  to  be." — After  a  few  minutes  rest  he  went  on. 
"My  son  will  have  the  estate,  and  my  two  married 
daughters  have  received  their  share,  but  the  three  un- 
married ones — poor  children!- — I  have  been  able  to  do 
very  bttle  for  them.  Alick  roust  help  them— and  alas, 
he  will  have  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  himself.  He 
writes  that  he  wishes  to  remain  in  the  army  for  a  few 
years  longer — it  would  be  quite  right  for  him  to  do  so, 
if  he  would  only  live  economically — he  could  then 
save  some  of  his  farming  profits — to  pay  his  debts. — 
But  the  Jew,  Hawerraann,  the  Jew!  Will  he  wait  do 
you  thiuk?  Did  you  speak?" — "No,  Sir;  but  Moses 
will  wait;  I  am  quite  sure  that  be  will  wait  And  even 
if  he  does  not,  a  Igreat  deal  of  money  can  be  raised 
on  the  estate,  far  more  than  would  have  been  possible 
a  few  years  ago."- — "Yes,  yes.  Land  has  increased  in 
value  very  much.  But  still — Alick  knows  nothing  about 
farming — I  have  made  Frank  send  him  numbers  of 
agricultural  books — he  ought  to  study  them — they  would 
be  of  great  service  to  him,  would  they  not,  Hawer- 
mann?" — "Ah,"  said  Hawermaiin  to  himself,  "my  old 
master  would  never  have  trusted  to  mere  book  know- 
ledge when  he  was  well,  he  was  far  too  practical  and 
wise  to  have  done  such  a  thing;  hut  there  is  no  use 
troubling  him  now  if  the  thought  comforts  him."     So 
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[y  said  that  he  tliought  so  too. — "And, 
Jear  old  friend,  you  will  remain  with  him,"  entreated 
the  Squire,  "give  me  your  hand,  and  promise  that  you 
wiil  remain  with  him." — "Yes,"  said  Hawermann,  liis 
^es  fill!  of  tears,  "I  will  not  leave  PUmpelhagen  as 
long  as  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  or  yours." — ^"1  knew 
it,"  said  liis  master,  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow 
exhausted;  "but  — Fidelia  must  write  —  I  must  sec 
him  again  —  see  him  with  you." — His  strength  was 
going  fast,  and  his  breathing  had  become  heavy  and 
gaqjing. 

Hawermann  rose  softly  and  rang  the  bell,  and 
iriien  Daniel  Sadenwater  came,  he  drew  him  into  the 
ante-room;  "Sadenwater,  our  master  is  much  worse,  I 
don't  think  it  can  last  long  now,  you  liad  better  call 
the  young  ladies  and  their  cousin;  but  don't  say  any- 
thing too  certainly." — A  sad  look  came  over  the  old 
servant's  calm  face,  stirring  it  as  the  evening  breeze 
passing  over  the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake.  He  looked 
in  at  the  half  open  door  of  the  sick-room  sorrow- 
fully, and  murmured  as  though  he  wished  to  ex- 
cuse himself  to  himself;  "Oh  God!  And  I  have  served 
him  for  thirty  years  .  .  .  ."  And  then  he  turned  and 
went  away. 

Frank  and  the  young  ladies  came  in. — The  poor 
giris  had  no  idea  how  quickly  the  stone  was  rolhng 
down  hUl  now,  they  had  always  felt  so  certain  that 
their  father  would  get  better,  that  the  doctor  would 
cure  him,  or  if  it  were  beyond  his  power,  that  God 
would  do  so.  They  had  hitherto  taken  it  in  turn  to 
"■atch  by  their  father,  and  why  were  they  all  sent  for 
and  here  were  Frank,  Hawermann  and  Daniel 
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too? — "Oh  God!  what  is what  is ?''  asked 

Fidelia  turning  anxiously  to  the  old  bailiff, — Hawer- 
mann  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it:  "Your  father" 
he  could  not  have  said  "the  Squire"  at  such  a  mo* 
ment,  "is  much  worse;  he  is  very  ill,  and  wishes  to 
see  your  brother  ....  Mr.  von  Rambow;  if  you  will 
write  him  a  line  and  tell  him,  the  coachman  can  post 
the  letter  on  his  way  to  fetch  the  doctor.  Your  ha>« 
ther  may  be  here  in  three  days  time." — "It  can  hardly 
last  three  hours,"  said  Sadenwater  who  joined  Hawer- 
mann  in  the  ante-room. 

The  three  daughters  sat  or  stood  round  their 
father's  bed  weeping  silently,  for  they  saw  that  they 
would  soon  lose  him  who  had  been  their  comfort  and 
support  all  their  lives,  and  their  heart  beats  quicks 
and  quicker  as  they  tried  to  think  of  something 
that  would  keep  him  a  little  longer  amongst  them, 
while  his  heart  beat  more  faintly  and  slowly  every 
minute. 

Frank  sat  in  the  ante-room  and  listened  to  every 
sound,  and  now  and  then  joined  his  cousins  in  the 
sick-room  for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  never  before 
seen  a  human  Hfe  ebbing  away,  and  his  thoughts 
turned  to  his  own  father,  whom  he  had  always  pic- 
tured to  himself  as  resembling  his  uncle,  and  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  losing  his  father  for  the  second  time 
He  sorrowed  for  his  cousin  Alick  who  w^as  absent, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  arrive  in  time. — Hawer- 
mann  stood  by  the  open  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  night.  It  was  just  such  a  sweet  calm  night  as 
that  one  long  ago  when  his  heart  was  full  of  grieL 
His  wife  had  passed  away  then — and  now  his  M^id 
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was  going.  Who  would  be  the  next?— Would  it  be 
his  turn,  or  .  .  .?  Only  God  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  all  things  are  in  His  hands. — And  Daniel 
Sadenwater  sat  by  the  stove  with  a  basket  on  his  knee 
containing  the  silver  forks  and  spoons  lie  had  bur- 
nished every  evenmg  for  thirty  years.  On  a  chair 
beside  him  were  a  piece  of  chamois-leather  and  a 
blue  checked  pocket-handkerchief,  and  he  alternately 
nibbed  up  the  silver  v/iih  the  one,  and  dried  his  eyes 
with  the  other;  but  when  he  came  to  the  fork  which 
had  his  master's  name  upon  it,  and  which  he  had 
cleaned  every  evening  for  thirty  years  there  was  such 
a  mist  before  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  see  whether 
it  was  bright  or  dull,  so  he  put  the  basket  down  by 
his  side,  and  sat  staring  at  the  fork  while  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks  and  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
unspoken  question:  "Who  will  use  it  now?" 

During  all  this  time  of  restless  sorrow,  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  old  clock  on  the  wall  kept  up  its  mea- 
sured beat  as  though  time  were  sitting  by  the  bed 
rocking  her  tired  child  gently  and  surely  to  sleep — his 
last  sleep.  At  length  it  came,  and  the  Squire's  eyes 
were  for  ever  closed,  the  dark  curtain  separating  here 
from  hereafter  had  fallen  softly,  and  on  this  side  of  it 
the  three  daughters  wept  aloud  for  him  who  was  gone 
from  amongst  them,  and  wrung  their  hands  as  they 
tnoumed  the  sorrow  that  had  come.  Fideha  threw 
herself  on  her  father's  body  with  a  passionate  burst 
of  crying  that  ended  in  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  Frank, 
full  of  compassion,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  out  of  the  room.  The  two  elder  sisters  followed, 
their  hearts   filled   with    a  new   sorrow,   fear  for  their 
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darling.  Hawermann  on  being  left  alone  with  Daniel 
Sadenwater,  quietly  closed  his  master's  eyes,  and  then 
went  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  while  Daniel,  still 
holding  the  fork  in  his  hand,  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  turned  his  calm  face  on  his 
master's  which  was  even  calmer  than  his  own. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
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Three  days  later  Alick  arrived,  too  late  to  see  his 
father,  but  not  too  late  to  pay  him  the  last  honours. 
The  postilion  blew  the  usual  cheery  blast  on  his  horn 
as  they  drove  into  the  court-yard,  and  three  pale  wo- 
men dressed  in  black  at  once  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  manor-house. — What  is  our  grief  to  the  rest 
of  the  world? — The  young  Squire  soon  got  to  under- 
stand his  real  situation,  for  the  full  weight  of  all  the 
disagreeables  of  his  position,  whether  caused  by  his 
own  fault  or  not  fell  upon  him  at  once:  the  visitation 
of  God,  his  own  ignorance  and  folly,  the  poverty  of 
his  sisters  and  his  powerlessness  to  help  them,  and  the 
memory  of  his  father's  love  and  kindness  which  had 
never  failed  in  good  or  evil  days.  These  things  all 
weighed  upon  him.  It  was  his  nature  to  fee!  a  sort 
of  nervous  irritation  when  things  went  ill  with  him, 
even  when  matters  were  not  so  grave  as  they  now 
were.  He  sighed  and  bemoaned  himself,  and  asked 
again  and  again  why  this  or  that  was  the  case,  and 
when  he  heard  from  Frank  that  his  father's  last  words 
had  been  spoken  in  private  to  Hawerraann,  he  called 
the  old  bailiff  aside  and  questioned  him  as  to  what 
had  passed  between  them.  Hawermann  told  him  the 
whole  truth,  making  him  understand  that  his  father's 
laet  trouble  had  been  uneasiness  about  his  future,  and 


whether  he  would  be  able  by  good  management  of  his 
estate  to  keep  himself  and  his  sisters. 

Yes,  of  course  he  would  do  that!  He  swore  to 
himself  that  he  would  do  it  when  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  was  alone  in  the  garden;  he  would  double 
his  profits,  he  would  live  quietly,  would  do  without 
society,  and  would  not  join  in  the  extravagant  amuse- 
ments of  his  brother  ofiicers.  He  could  do  that  easily, 
quite  easily,  but  he  could  not  leave  the  army  as 
Hawermann  proposed,  and  go  somewhere  to  learn 
farming  thoroughly;  no,  thai  was  impossible,  he  was 
too  old  for  that,  and  then  too  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  his  position  as  an  officer,  and  besides  that,  it  was 
unnecessary.  When  he  came  to  live  at  home  he  would 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  it  all,  and  meanwhile  he 
would  live  economically,  would  pay  his  debts,  and 
would  study  the  agricultural  works  his  old  father  had 
had  so  much  at  heart. 

Thus  it  is  that  people  deceive  themselves,  often 
even  at  the  gravest  and  most  important  time  In  their 
lives. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  following  day.  No 
invitations  were  given,  but  the  Squire  had  been  so 
much  loved  and  respected  that  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours attended  of  their  own  free  will.  Brasig's  master, 
the  Count,  came  amongst  others,  and  showed  by  his 
manner  that  he  thought  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed 
to  be  present.  Brasig  was  there  also,  he  stood  near  the 
coffin,  and  when  everyone  else  cast  down  their  eyes, 
he  raised  his,  and  when  Hawermann  passed  near  him, 
I  he  caught  him  by  the  coat  and  whispered:  "Ah, 
I  Charles,  \rfiat  is  human  hfe?"     He  said  no  more,  but 
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Joseph  NUssler  who  was  standing  beside  hiEi,  mut- 
tered: "What  can  anyone  do  now?" — Round  about 
them  were  the  villagers,  all  the  Pegels  and  Degels, 
and  PSsels  and  Diisels  were  there,  and  when  Mr.  Beh- 
rens  came  in  with  the  youngest  daughter  by  liis  side, 
and  standing  by  the  coffin  gave  a  short  address  which 
touched  the  hearts  even  of  the  strangers  present,  many 
tears  were  shed  by  old  eyes  for  the  kind  master  who 
was  gone.  They  were  tears  of  gratitude  to  tlie  old 
Squire,  and  of  fear  lest  the  young  Squire  might  not 
resemble  his  father. 

When  tlie  address  was  finished  the  procession 
moved  off  to  the  diurch-yard.  The  coffin  was  placed 
in  a  carriage,  and  Daniel  Sadenwater  took  his  seat 
beside  it,  and  sat  there  as  stiff  and  motionless,  even  to 
the  calm  serenity  of  his  face,  as  if  he  had  aJl  his  life 
been  a  monument  at  the  head  of  his  master's  grave. 
Then  came  the  carriage  containing  the  young  Squire 
and  his  three  sisters,  then  the  Count's  carriage,  then 
the  clergyman  and  Frank  -who  tried  to  persuade 
Hawermann  to  go  with  them,  but  he  refused,  saying 
that  he  wished  to  accompany  the  labourers,  then 
several  more  carriages,  then  Joseph  NUssler,  and 
lastly  Hawermann  on  foot  with  Brasig  and  the  vil- 
lagWB. 

When  they  got  to  GUrlitz,  BrSsig  stooped  towards 
Hawermann  and  whispered:  "I  have  it  now,  Charles." 
— "What  have  you  got,  Zachariah?" — "The  pension 

I  from  my  lord  the  Count.  When  I  left  you  after  my 
last  risit,  I  rode  straight  to  him  and  got  it  all  right, 
padagraph  by  padagraph,  thirty-seven  pounds  ten   a 

,     year,  ten-thousand  peats,  and  rooms  in  the  mi\\-\\D\i.5e 
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I  at  Haunerwiem  rent  free,  and  besides  that,  I  am  t 
I  have  a  small  garden  for  vegetables,  and  a  bit  of  p 
I  ground."- — "I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  Zachariah.    You'll  1 
L  able  to  spend  your  old  age  there  very  comfortably."^ 

fYes,  indeed,  Charles,  especially  when  I  add  to  t' 
I  the  interest  of  the  money  I  have  saved.     But  why  a 
f  we  stopping?" — "They  are  going  to  take  the  t 
I  out    of  the    carriage,"    said    Hawermano.       He 
I  turned   to   the   villagers,    and    said:    "Kegel,    I 
I  You'd  better  go  now,  my  lads,  and  help  to  cany  13 
I  coffin."     He  went  fonvard  with  the  men  to  make  1" 
I  necessary  arrangements.     Brasig  followed  him. 

Meanwhile  the  mourners  had  all  got  oat  of  t 
carriage,   and  when  Alick  and   his  three   sisters  wed 
standing  on  the  road  little  Mrs,  Eehrens  and  Louis 
Hawermann,  who  were  bolli  dressed  in  black  join^ 
them,   and  Mrs.  Behrens   with   heart-felt  compassidj 
pressed  the   hands  of  the  two  elder  ladies  who  1 
hitherto  always  held  themselves    aloof  from   her, 
cause  they  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  digni^P 
I   of  their  social  position — but  death  and   sorrow  make 
fall  men  equal,  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  bow 
pl)eneath  the  hand  of  God,  for  tliey  feel  that  they  are 
t nothing  in  comparison  with  Him,  and   at  such  times 
the  lowly  come  forward  to  meet  them,  for  they  know 
that  the  sympathy  which  they  show  comes  from  God. 
— To-day  David  Dasel  had  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
hands  with  the  ladies,   and  they  had  had  the  comfort  J 
of  seeing  in  his  honest  face  and  tearful  eyes  how  trulyj 
he  grieved  for  them. — Louisa  threw  her  arms  roundw 
,  Jier  friend,  Miss  Fidelia,  and  not  knowing  how  to  eX'^ 
ess  her  sympathy  with  her,  contented  herself  y  " " 
"There!"  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  thrust  I 


bunch  of  red  and  while  roses  into  her  hand,  and  while 
doing  so  she  looked  at  her  friend  as  much  as  to  say 
that,  she  intended  tlie  flowers,  which  were  her  greatest 
treasures  to  be  a  sign  of  her  loving  sympathy. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  child  of  fourteen — but 
was  she  stiU  a  child? — Are  those  only  buds,  or  are 
the  leaves  really  showing  when  the  birch-tree  shimmers 
green  after  a  warm  shower  of  rain  in  May?  And  as 
for  the  human  soul,  it  puts  forth  its  leaves  when  first 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  feeling,  in  Hke 
manner  as  the  birch  after  rain.  "Who  is  that?"  Alick 
asked  his  cousin  who  was  staring  at  the  child. — "Who 
is  that  young  girl,  Frank?"  he  asked  again,  touching 
his  cousin's  arm. — "That  young  girl?"  asked  Frank  as 
if  he  could  hardly  take  away  his  eyes  from  her,  "that 
child,  you  mean?  She  is  Mr.  Hawerraann's  daughter." 
— ^The  bailiff  was  also  watching  her,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  remembered  his  thoughts  on  the  night  of  the  Squire's 
death.  "No,"  he  said  to  himself,  "surely  the  Lord 
won't  do  that." — Nonsense! — She  was  not  ill.  Oh 
God,  if  she  had  inherited  her  mother's  constitution, 
his  poor  wife  had  had  just  such  beautiful  rosy  cheeks. 
— "I  say,  just  look!"  said  Brasig  rousing  him  out  of 
his  reverie. — "It  is  himl  Just  look,  Charles,  here's 
Samuel  Pomuchelskopp !  And  he  has  got  on  a  black 
swallow-tail  coat!" 

He  was  right. — Pomuchelskopp  advanced  and  made 
as  low  a  bow  to  the  ladies  as  his  short  stature  would 
permit,  then  turning  to  the  lieutenant;  "Pardon  me — 
neighbourly  friendship — extreme  sympathy  with  you  on 
this  melancholy  occasion— ^r^a/«/  respect  for  the  late 
Mr.  von  Rambow — hope  that  there  may  be  friendship 
between  Pompelhagen  and  Gurlitz." — In  short,  h.t  ^'ii4 
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r  whatever  occurred  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 

I  and  when  the  young  Squire  had  tlianked  him  for  his 

I  attention,   he  feU  as  happy  as  if  he  had  bestowed  all 

possible  sympathy.     He   then   passed   the  whole  pro- 
I  cession  under  review,   ajid  when  he   found   that  the 

I  Count  was  the  only  other  landed  proprietor  there,   he 

edged  himself  amongst  the  people  so  that  he  should 
at  least  come  immediately  behind  him,  and  as  they 
proceeded  to  the  church-yard  he  took  care  to  put  his 
feet  down  on  the  foot-prints  of  his  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintance, and  this,  though  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  the  Count,  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
him. 

The  funeral  was  over. — The  mourners  assembled 
for  a  short  time  at  the  parsonage.  Little  Mrs.  Behrens 
was  torn  in  two  by  conflicting  feehngs,  for  on  the  one 
hand  she  would  have  liked  to  have  joined  the  three 
Miss  von  Rambows  on  the  sofa,  and  to  have  comforted 
them;  and  on  the  other  hand  she  wanted  to  move 
about  the  room,  and  offer  the  cake  and  wine  to  her 
guests,  but  as  Louisa  had  undertaken  the  latter,  and 
her  pastor  the  former  duty,  she  sat  as  despondingly 
in  her  large  arm-chair  as  if  old  Mr.  Metz  tlie  surgeon 
had  been  sewing  the  hvo  halves  together  again, 
and  she  was  still  suffering  from  the  pain  of  the 
operation. 

Louisa  had  done  her  part,  and  the  guests  were  all' 
going  away  one  after  the  other;  Joseph  Nilssler,  who 
was  one  of  the  last,  made  a  half  bow  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  then  going  up  to  Mrs.  Behrens  pressed 
her  hand  as  emphatically  as  if  it  had  been  her  father 

■  who  had  just  died,  and  said  sorrowfully:  "Ah  yes,  it  | 

■  all  depends  upon  circumstancesl"^ — The  parson  had  I 
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also  done  his  part  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  satisfy  the  hungry  stomach  witli  food  aud 
wine  than  to  feed  the  hungry  heart  with  hope  and 
courage.  He  gently  led  the  Miss  von  Ranibows  from 
thoughts  of  the  past  to  thoughts  of  the  future,  and 
helped  them  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  their  new  hfe.  He 
advised  them  as  to  what  was  best  and  wisest  for  them 
to  do,  and  as  to  where  they  should  live,  so  that  when 
Ihey  went  away  with  their  brother  they  had  gained 
courage  to  face  what  was  before  them  and  consult 
how  they  could  best  arrange  their  future  lives  so  as  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet. 

But  other  people  were  also  trying  to  shape  the 
future  after  their  own  fashion.  There  were  not  only 
flowers  of  mourning  and  sorrow  growing  on  the  Coun- 
sellor's grave,  but  thistles,  nettles  and  weeds  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  found  there  sown  by  the  lost  happi- 
ness of  Pumpelhagen,  and  surrounding  all  was  a  thick 
border  of  usurer's  daisies.*  He  who  would  reap  that 
harvest  must  have  no  fear  of  being  stung  by  the 
nettles.  He  who  has  to  deal  with  nettles  must  grasp 
them  firmly,  and  the  man  dressed  in  green-checked 
trousers,  who  is  now  standing  in  GUrlitz  garden  and 
looking  down  upon  PUmpelhagen  will  seize  tliem 
boldly,  but  he  must  wail  till  the  right  moment  comes. 
The  usurer's  daisies  must  have  time  to  grow  and 
bear  seed. 

"  Thai  stone  is  well  out  of  my  way  now,"  he  thought 
with  a  smUe  of  satisfaction,  "and  it  was  the  comer- 
Stone. — Who  is  there  now?^The  lieutenant? — We'll 
soon  manage  him,  we'll  give  him  plenty  of  money  on 
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mortgages,  renew  his  bills,  and  in  short  gradually  lead 
him  OD,  and  then  we'll  have  it  all  our  own  way.  Or, 
let  me  see?  Mally  is  a  pretty  girl;  or  Sally;  she 
would  do  as  well.  Mr.  von  Zwippelwitz  said  the  other 
day  when  I  was  lending  him  money  to  buy  the  sorrel- 
colt,  that  Sally's  eyes  were  like — what  was  it  he  said? 
(ire  wheels,  or  torches? — but  it  doesn't  much  matter, 
Sally  will  remember.— I  know  how  to  deal  with  people 
of  this  kind  now,  and  there's  no  fear  of  my  being 
taken  in. — He'd  only  do  it  if  his  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  condition ;  safe  is  safe. — Always  keep  a  tight 
hold  of  the  purse  strings!^ — If  he  ever  does  it  there'll 
be  no  end  of  a  fuss  made;  hut  he'll  never  consent  till 
he's  at  the  last  gasp. — And  what  else? — Hawermann, 
— The  cunning  scoundrel! — WTiat?- — This  very  morn- 
ing.— He  made  no  sign  that  he  had  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore!^ — Did  he  really  think  that  I  should  have  bowed 
first? — A  fellow  like  thati — -Vihy  he  is  in  service! — 
Wait  a  bit,  once  let  me  have  the  upper  hand  of  the 
lieutenant  and  you  shall  see  my  friendl^And  then 
Br^sig.— The  rascal! — Does  he  mean  to  put  another 
stumbling-block  in  my  way? — Ha,  ha!  It's  a  great 
joke,  the  old  fool  doesn't  know  that  it  was  I  who  had 
him  turned  out  of  Wamitz,  that  the  attorney,  acting 
under  my  directions,  gave  the  Count  a  hint  that  the 
farramg  at  Wamitz  was  disgracefully  bad. — So  there 
Brasig,  you  are  well  out  of  my  way  now  at  Haunerwiem. 
— And  the  parson! — Yes,  Mr.  Behrens. — ^I  was  asked 
to  go  into  his  house  to-day,  and  we  were  so  civil  to 
each  other. — Oh!  /  know  your  civihty! — There  are  the 
glebe-lands  right  before  me.— What? — Deny  me  your 
glebe,  and  then  offer  me  civility! — Ah!  Just  wait  a 
little,  and  I'll  get  the  better  of  you  all,  for  I  have  the 


power  to  do  so. — Ihave  mony."^And  with  that  he  slap- 
ped his  breeches  pocket  with  his  fat  hand  in  Ihe  joy 
of  his  heart  till  the  gold  seals  on  his  watch-chain 
danced  like  a  tailor  on  a  meal-tub,  but  suddenly  he 
became  qutet,  for  a  hard  hand  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  Henny  said;  "Muchel,  you  arc  wanted." 
— "Who  is  it,  my  chuck?"  asked  Pomuchelskopp  very 
gently,  for  his  wife's  presence  always  subdued  him.^ — 
"Attorney  Slus'uhr,  and  David  the  son  of  old  Moses." 
— "Capital,  capital!"  said  Pomuchelskopp  throwing  his 
arm  round  his  Kenny's  waist,  so  that  he  looked  exactly 
like  a  cucumber  hanging  to  a  hop-pole.  "Just  look  at 
PUmpelhagen;  what  a  fine  place  it  is!  Isn't  it  a  shame 
that  it's  in  such  hands? — That  both  these  men  should 
have  come  to-day  is  almost  like  the  leading  of  Pro- 
vidence, isn't  it,  my  chick?" — "Ah,  it's  a  toss  up,  Kopp! 
— You'd  better  try  something  more  likely;  but  come 
and  speak  to  those  people.  Plans  such  as  you  were 
talking  about  are  too  long  in  coming  to  pass  to  please 
me."— "Never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  too  great  a 
hurry,  chuck,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  as  he  followed  his 
wife  to  the  house. 

Slus'uhr  and  David  were   standing  in  Pomuchels- 

\  kopp's  room,  and  David  was  going  through  a  sort  of 

I  martyrdom.     When  he  set  out  that  day  he  had  un- 

I  fortunately  put  his  large  signet-ring  on  his  finger,   and 

lEistened  his   gold  watch-chain  across   his   waist-coat, 

',  in  spite  of  his  unwonted  grandeur,  when  he  en- 

ered  the  room  he  placed  himself  modestly  with  his 

back  to  the  window,  but  Philipp  Pomuchelskopp  caught 

jght  of  the  ring,   and  Tony  of  the  shining  chain,   so 

mcy  fell  upon  David's  jewelry  like  a  couple  of  ravens, 

i  pulled  at  the  ring  and  tugged  at  the  chain,  3.Tkd 
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r  while  Tony  danced  upon  David's  splay  feet,  Phil  who 

I  had  one  knee  on  a  chair  kicked  his  shins  which  were 

f  his  weak  point.      His   flat  feet  might  be   Kkened  to 

I  arable  land  in  Majch,  on  which  the   devil  had  sown 

i  a  goodly    crop   of  corns;   and    his   shins   had    to    be 

I  tenderly    treated    because    tliey    alone    supported    the 

I  weight  of  his  body,  as  nature  had  not   endowed  him 

I  with  calves  to  help  them  in  this  necessary  duty, — The 

I  attorney  was  standing  in  the  other  window  in  front  of 

I  Sally's  chair.     That  young  lady  was  busy  naaking  a 

sofa  cushion  for  her  father  in  tent-stitch.  Her  work 
represented  a  picture  of  country  life.  There  was  a 
long  bam,  and  beside  it  a  plum-tree  on  which  were 
hanging  blue  plums  as  large  as  your  fist;  in  front  of 
the  bam  several  hens  and  a  cock  with  brilliant  plumage 
were  scratching  the  ground,  beyond  the  fowls  was  a 
pond  on  which  were  swimming  ducks  and  geese  that 
were  white  and  beautiful  as  swans,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground was  an  immense  pig,  fat  and  ready  for  the 
butcher.^Old  Moses  was  right,  the  attomey  was  the 
very  image  of  a  rat,  his  ears  were  set  on  his  head  in 
the  same  way  as  a  rat's,  and  he  was  small  and  thin 
like  all  the  rats  in  RaJmstadt  which  had  not  been 
fattened  in  David's  warehouse.  His  complexion  waj 
yellow-grey,  his  eyes  were  yellow-grey,  and  his  hi ' 
and  moustache  were  yellow-grey,  but  Mally  and  S; 
Pomuchelskopp  declared  that  he  was  very  interest 
— Brasig  called  it,  interested — he  could  talk  so  plea- 
santly.—It  was  natural  that  the  attomey  should  like 
talking  of  his  own  cleverness  better  than  of  the  folly 
other  people,  for  no  business  man  ever  likes  tp. 
nt  out  a  good  thing  to  other  people  till  he  has  _ 
that  he  can  out  of  it.     And  how  could  the  attomt 
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help  it,  if  his  cleverness  was  so  great  that  it  could  not 
be  hidden?  Was  it  his  fault  if  his  cleverness  grew  so 
much  that  there  was  no  room  in  his  soul  to  contain 
both  it  and  that  stupid  little  virtue  honesty,  so  that 
flie  latter  had  to  be  cast  out  neck  and  crop?— We 
men  cannot  judge  such  matters  fairly^rats  are  rats^ 
and  as  David  himself  said  when  rats  were  mentioned: 
They  are  too  much  for  me. 

This  afternoon,  he  was  telling  with  great  glee  how 
he  had  promised  to  provide  a  silly  fool  with  a  rich 
wife,  and  how  he  had  fleeced  him  every  time  he  sent 
him  to  pay  liis  court  to  some  impossible  person  till 
at  last  the  stupid  idiot  had  lost  almost  everythiug 
he  possessed. — "How  very  interesting,"  tittered  Sally 
as  Pomuchelskopp  came  into  the  room,  saying:  "Ah, 
here  you  are! — Glad  to  see  you  Mr.  Slus'uhr.— How 
d'ye  do,  DavidI" — Sally  was  still  in  fits  of  laughter, 
but  as  father  Porauchelskopp  signed  towards  the  door 
with  his  head,  she  collected  her  plums,  fowls,  ducks, 
geese  and  pig,  and  then  saying:  "Come  away,  Tony 
and  Phil,  father's  busy,"  left  the  room  with  her 
brothers.  Pomuchelskopp  was  always  said  to  be  "busy" 
when  he  was  working  amongst  his  crop  of  usurer's 
daisies. 

"Mr.  Pomuchelskopp,"  said  David,  "I've  come  about 
the  skins,  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the 

wool.^I  had    a  letter " — "Why,    what's  all  this 

about?  wool  and  skins!"  cried  the  attorney.  "Vou 
can  arrange  that  afterwards. — We've  come  about  the 
busmess  you  know  of." — Anyone  could  see  that  the 
UtOmey  was  a  new-fashioned  man  of  business  who 
did  not  like  to  waste  time  with  a  long  preface,  but 
who  always  came  to  the  point  at  once,  and  Mr,  Eo- 
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muclielskopp  no  doubt  liked  a  man  of  this  kiud,  who 
grasped  his  nettles  boldly,  for  he  went  up  to  him,  and 
shaking  his  hand  ivamOy  made  him  sit  on  the  sofa 
beside  him. — "Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  a  difficult  matter 
and  will  take  a  long  time  to  settle." — "Hm! — That 
depends  upon  how  long  we  hold  out.  And  difficult? 
— I've  done  harder  things  before  now.  David  has  bills 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  I  myself  sent  him  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  last  term.  Will  you  have  the  bills?  Here 
they  are." — "It's  a  good  investment,"  said  Pomuchels- 
kopp  smoothly,  and  rising  he  paid  down  ready  money 
for  the  papers  the  attorney  had  brought. — "Will  you 
have  mine  too?"  asked  David.— "Yes,  I'll  take  them," 
said  Pomuchelskopp  as  benignanUy  as  if  he  were 
bestowing  a  great  favour  on  the  world  at  large.  "But 
gentleman,"  he  continued,  as  he  counted  out  the  money, 
"I  have  one  stipulation  to  make.  You  must  let  him 
Ihink  that  you  owe  me  the  full  amount  of  these  bills 
and  must  have  the  money.  Just  give  him  a  fright,  you 
understand,  for  if  he  is  left  too  quiet,  he'll  have  all  his 
wits  about  him  and  will  slip  out  of  our  hands,  for  he 
can  easily  raise  money  elsewhere." — "Yes',"  said  the 
attorney,  "that  isn't  a  bad  plan,  I  could  easily  do  that; 
but  David  has  something  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
know."— "Yes,"  said  David,  "I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Mark  Seelig  in  P -where  Mr.  von  Rambow's  regi- 
ment is  stationed,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  can  sell 
you  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  the  lieutenant's 
hills.  And  if  you  like  to  have  them,  why  not  buy?"— 
"Hm!"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "it's  a  large  sum  to  pay 
at  once — but — well  you  can  buy  the  bills." — "I  also 
have  a  stipulation  to  make,"   said  David,   "you  must 
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sell  me  the  wool," — "Why  not?"  asked  the  attoruey 
pressing  his  client's  foot  with  his  own.  "Why  shouldn't 
he  go  and  look  at  it  now?" — And  Pomuchelskopp  took 
Ihe  hint,  and  civilly  showed  David  out  that  he  might 
go  and  inspect  the  purchase  he  intended  to  make,  and 
when  he  returned  to  his  seat  the  attorney  laughed 
and  said:  "We  understand  each  other." — "What  do 
you  mean?"  asked  Pomuchelskopp  startled. — -"I  have 
known  what  you  were  after  all  along,  my  fine  fellow, 
and  if  you'll  come  down  handsomely  you  may  do  what 
you  like  for  all  I  care." — -How  frightfully  sharp  the 
rascal   wasi       Pomuchelskopp    was    breathless.       "Mr. 

Slus'uhr,  I  don't  deny ." — "You  needn't  explain;  it 

isn't  necessary;  we  can  understand  each  other  quite 
well  without  that.  If  matters  go  as  they  ought  you 
will  be  owner  of  PUmpelhagen  before  very  long,  and 
David  will  have  his  percentage,  and  I — -well  I  could 
do  the  business  on  my  own  account,  but  the  place  is 
a  httle  too  large  for  me — a  mill  or  a  farm  would  suit 
me  better  than  such  an  enonnous  estate. — It  will  cost 
you  no  end  of  money."  —  "That  it  will  indeed;  but 
never  mind.  It  makes  me  miserable  to  see  a  fine 
property  like  that  tn  such  inefficient  hands." 

The  attorney  peered  at  him  out  at  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  as  much  as  to  say:  are  you  in  earnest? — "What's 
Ihe  matter?  Why  are  you  looking  at  me?"— "Ahl"  said 
Slus'uhr,  laughing,  "you  amused  me.  Two  may  play 
at  the  same  game,  You  don't  really  think  that  you 
caa  bring  an  estate  like  Rlmpelhagen  into  the  market, 
by  buying  up  bills  to  tlie  extent  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds?  You'll  have  to  do  much  more  than  that,  you 
must  get  all  the  mortgages  on  the  property  into  your 
Wii  hands." — "I   intend  to   do   so,"   whispered  Po- 
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muchelskopp.  "But  how  am  I  to  get  possession  of  the 
bond  for  a  thousaad  and  fifty  pounds  which  old  Moses 
holds?  I'm  afraid  there's  no  hope." — "/'ll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Moses,  I  can  tell  you;  but  there's  David, 
you  might  get  him  to  manage  it  Still,  that's  nothing 
to  what  will  have  to  be  done.  You  ought  to  make  up 
to  the  lieutenant,  pretend  to  wish  him  well,  and  lend 
him  money  yourself  now  and  then  when  he's  in  a 
worse  fix  than  usual,  and  then  you  should  be  hard  up 
in  your  turn,  and  be  obliged  to  sell  his  bills — to  me  if 
you  like — and  if  you  do  that  I  will  touch  him  up  a 
bit,  and  at  length  when  the  time  for  the  crash  comes 
— you  .  .  .  ," — "Yes,  yes,"  whispered  Pomuchelskopp 
excitedly,  "I'll  do  it,  but  I  should  like  to  have  him  at 
home  first,  so  you  must  give  him  no  peace  about  the 
bills  till  he  is  forced  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  to  leave 
the  army." — "Oh,  that's  easy  enough  to  manage.  If 
you  don't  want  anything  more  difficult  than  that,  it'll 
all  be  plain  sailing."- — "Ah,  but  there  is  something 
else,"  whispered  Pomuchelskopp,  "there's  Nawermann; 
as  long  as  he  is  in  that  puppy's  confidence  we  shall 
make  no  way." — "How  stupid  you  are!"  laughed  the 
attorney.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young  man  con- 
fiding his  money-troubles  unreservedly  to  an  old  friend? 
No,  no!  And  it's  just  as  well  for  us  that  they  never 
do.  If  that  is  all,  Hawermann  may  stay  as  long  as  he 
likes  at  Pilmpelhagen;  but  wait  a  moment — perhaps  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  go — he's  too  good  a 
farmer — if  he  makes  Pumpelhagen  pay  as  well  for  the 
future  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  few  years,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  slips  out  of  the  lieutenant's 
hands." — "Hawermann  a  good  farmer!— He! — Why  h 
tried  it  for  himself  once  and  failed!" — "You  do  hinu'l 
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injustice  there.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  your 
opponent  weaker  than  he  really  is.  He  must  go." — 
"Yes,  but  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  him?" — "/  can't 
help  you  there,"  laughed  the  attorney,  "but  you  can 
manage  it  when  you  are  providing  the  lieutenant  with 
the  golden  sovereigns  he  needs  so  much.  A  well- 
directed  hint  as  to  the  bailiff's  being  too  old  for  his 
place  would  have  a  good  effect.  The  devil  will  prompt 
you  when  the  time  coraes." — "That's  al!  very  well," 
said  Pomuchelskopp  impatiently,  "but  it's  slow  work, 
and  my  wife  is  always  in  such  a  hurry." — "In  this  case 
sheTl  have  to  wait  quietly,"  said  tlie  attorney  with 
calm  decision.     "An  affair  of  this  kind  can't  be  settled 

Rday.  Remember  how  long  Pumpelhagen  has  be- 
d  to  the  von  Ranibow  family;  you  can't  expect 
t  it  away  from  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  But 
-hushl  I  hear  David  coming,  and  he  must  not 
'what  we  have  been  talking  about.  You  under- 
,  he  is  to  know  of  nothing  but  that  you  like  tak- 
p  good  bills." 
Tien  David  entered  the  room  he  saw  before  hitii 
a  couple  of  happy  faces;  Pomuchelskopp  was  laughing 
as  if  the  attorney  had  been  making  a  good  joke,  and 
the  attorney  was  laugliing  as  if  Pomuchelskopp  had 
been  telling  an  amusing  story.  But  David  was  not 
half  so  stupid  as  he  looked  at  that  moment,  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way,  and  that  his  colleagues 
««ie  laughing  at  something  very  different  from  a  joke. 
— "They  have  l/ierr  secrets,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and 
I  have  mine." — So  he  seated  himself  at  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  table  to  Pomuchelskopp,  and  said  with  the 
most  stupidly  unconcerned  expression  in  the  world, 
sodi  as  only  a  Jewish  rogue  can  put  on;  "I've  seen 
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"Well?"  asked  Pomuchelskopp. — "Hm!"  said 
David,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "you  say  that  it  has 
been  washed.  Well — perhaps  it  has." — "What,  don't 
you  believe  me?  Isn't  it  as  white  as  swan's-down?' — 
"Humph!  If  you  ever  saw  swan's-down  like  it,  per- 
haps it  may  be  like  swan's-down."^ "What  is  your 
offer?"- — "Look  here!  We  had  a  better  from  Lowen- 
thal  in  Hamburg — the  great  house  of  LtJwenthal  in 
Hamburg^the  price  per  stone  is  two  pounds  three 
and  sixpence." — "Yes,  I  know  all  that;  you  always  get 
them  to  write  you  some  scoundrelly  nonsense  of  that 
kind." — "A  house  like  that  of  LOwenthal  never  advisK 
one  of  anything  that  is  not  true." — "Come,  come,"  in- 
terrupted the  attorney,  "this  isn't  business,  it's  quar- 
relling. Suppose  you  send  for  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
wine,  Pomuchelskopp,  and  then  you'li  both  manage  to 
strike  a  bargain  more  easily."— Mr.  Slus'uhr  insisted 
on  his  plan  being  acceded  to,  and  the  squire  had  to 
obey;  he  rang  the  bell,  and  when  Stina  Dorothy  came 
in,  he  said  politely  and  confidentially — for  he  was  al- 
ways polite  to  the  members  of  his  own  household, 
above  all  to  the  women,  from  his  Kenny  down  to  the 
nursery-maid: — -"Bring  two  bottles  of  wine,  Dorothy; 
the  blue  seal  you  know." 

When  the  wine  was  put  on  the  table  Pomuchels- 
kopp filled  three  glasses,  then  taking  his,  he  emptied 
it  at  a  draught,  David  merely  smelt  his,  and  when  the 
attorney  had  finished  his  glass,  he  said;  "Now,  gentle- 
got  something  to  say  to  you,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  winked  across  the  table  at  David,  and  pressed 
Pomuchelskopp's  foot  underthe  table.  "Suppose, David, 
you  consent  to  give  two  pounds  five  per  Stone,  and 
Pomuchelskopp — pressing  his  foot  again — don't 
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want  ready  money,  a  bill  to  te  paid  on  S.  Antony's 
day  would  suit  you  better  if  the  security  is  good."— 
"Yes,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  taking  the  hint,  "and  if 
you  give  me  your  father's  bond  on  Pampelhagen,  the 
security  is  so  good,  that  I'll  give  you  the  overplus  of 
the  wool-money  into  the  bargaio."  —  "There's  nothing 
lo  object  to  in  that,"  said  David.  "But  how  about 
the  lumpy  wool?" — No  attention  was  paid  to  his  re- 
mark, so  he  repeated:  "How  about  the  lumpy  wool?" 
— "Oh  that,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "of  com'se  you'll 
only  pay  me  half " — "Stop,"  interrupted  the  attor- 
ney. "Vou'll  get  the  lumpy  wool  for  nothing  if  you 
bring  the  bond." — "I  don't  see  anything  against  that," 
said  David.  When  they  had  finished  the  wine,  and 
were  going  out  to  their  carriage,  the  attorney  whis- 
pered jocosely  to  Pomuchelskopp:  "David  might  be- 
gin the  attack  on  the  lieutenant  to-morrow,  and  next 
week  I  can  look  him  up  myself" — Pomuchelskopp 
pressed  his  hand  as  gratefuUy  as  if  he  had  just  saved 
Phil  from  drowning.  As  soon  as  his  visitors  were 
gone  he  went  back  to  his  Henny,  and  with  her  as- 
sistance they  soon  arranged  the  future  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  attorney  sat  in  the  carriage  smiling  at 
'  &  good  day's  work,  he  was  pleased  with  himself,  for 
T  that  he  was  cleverer  than  either  of  the  other 
V  and  David  sat  by  his  side,  and  said  to  himself; 
B^em  be.  They  have  thetr  secrets,  but  I  have  the 
woo!!" 

:  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host!     When  he 

me  and  told  his  father  of  the  bargain  he  had 

.  asked  for  the  Ptlmpelhagen  bond,  Moses 

t  over  his  shoulder  at  him,  ajid  said:  "So,  you 

I  that  cut-throat,   the  attorney,  to  visit,  Po- 
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mllffelskopp — who  is  another  cut-throat — and  bought 
his  wool;  then  all  that  I've  got  to  say  is:  you  can  pay 
for  it  with  your  own  bonds,  for  you  shall  have  none 
of  mine.  You  may  do  business  with  rats  if  you  like, 
but  /'ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." — So  David's 
chance  of  getting  the  lumpy  wool  was  small. 


CHAPTER  X. 

That  made  it  worse,  much  worse  for  the  poor 
lieutenant  next  morning  when  David  was  shown  into 
his  room.  No  one  could  accuse  David  of  being  soft- 
hearted^not  even  his  own  motlier— but  he  had  changed 
very  much  since  Mr.  von  Rambow  had  last  seen  him. 
He  had  had  some  sort  of  human  kindness  in  his  ex- 
pression when  he  was  counting  out  the  gold  the  lieu- 
tenant wanted  in  attorney  Slus'uhr's  office;  but  now 
that  he  had  come  to  ask  for  his  money  he  looked  so 
hard  and  cruel  that  the  young  man  was  half  frightened 
even  before  he  knew  for  what  he  had  come.  And 
then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  renew  the  bill,  for 
David  insisted  on  its  either  being  renewed  or  paid  at 
ODce,  adding,  "very  well  then,  Sir,  just  sign  this  paper 
lad  it  will  do."  When  this  was  done  David's  face 
relaxed,  and  became  what  it  had  been  on  their  first 
acquaintance. 

"Thank  God!  ^at's  over  now,"  thought  the  lieu- 
tenant. But  a  few  days  later  a  carriage  drove  into 
the  court,  and  attorney  Slus'uhr  was  seated  in  it, — 
"Merciful  Heaven!"  sighed  Hawcrmann,  shaking  his 
'has  he  got  into  his  clutches  too?" — And  when 
araey  was  shown  into  the  lieutenant's  room,  he 
Exclaimed:  "Merciful  Heaven!"  on  seeing  his 
Still,  this  was  a  less  painful  piece  of  business 
Ihan  wilb  David,  for  the  attorney  was  a  more  respectable 
looking  man,  and  easier  to  tiUk  to;  his  clothes  vierc 
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always  dean  and  neat,  and  even  handsome,  and  h.^ 
had  the  art  of  making  his  conversation  in  keeping 
with  his  dress — as  long   as  it  was  his  interest  1 

The  lieutenant  made  him  sit  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  ordered  coffee,  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  they 
were  going  to  have  a  pleasant  conversation  about  the 
weather,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  human  wicked- 
ness— the  attorney  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that 
head,  for  he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  failings  of  others,  and  never  at  his  own.  "Yes," 
he  said,  in  allusion  to  a  certain  tradesman  in  Rahn- 
stadt,  "only  think,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  of  the  wickedness 
of  that  man.  In  the  kindness  of  ray  heart  I  gave  that 
man — that  is  to  say,  that  not  having  so  much  money 
of  my  own,  I  had  to  borrow  some  at  a  large  percentage 
— well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  lent  him  enough  money  to 
free  him  from  his  difficulties,  and  he  was  very  gratefiil 
—but  now,  when  I  want  to  have  it  again, — mutt  have 
it — he  turns  up  on  me,  and  threatens  to  have  me  tried 
at  law  for  aslung  too  high  a  percentage." — Naturally 
the  attorney  said  no  more  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
he  had  only  mentioned  it  to  give  the  lieutenant  a 
fright,  and  it  did  not  fail  in  having  the  required  effect. 
Tn  order  to  turn  the  subject,  the  young  man  asked  what 
kind  of  shop  the  tradesman  had.  The  attorney,  how- 
ever, was  too  well  up  to  his  work  to  allow  himself  to 
be  put  off,  so  he  answered  the  question  shortly,  and 
then  went  on:  "But  I  have  ^oue  to  law  with  Aim  in- 
stead, and  now  he'll  see  what  will  happen — his  credit 
is  gone — and  then  the  scandal!  I  never  went  to  law 
with  one  of  my  clients  before,  but  he  has  himself  to 
thank  for  it.  What  do  you  think?"— It  was  thus  that 
the  aUomey  carried  the  war  into  Mr,  von  Rambow's 
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coimtiy,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  prepared  to  receive 
the  attack  that  was  to  be  made  on  him.  He  coughed, 
and  moved  about  restlessly,  but  said  nothing,  for  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  was  all  the  same  to  Qie 
attorney,  who  only  brought  his  battery  a  little  nearer: 
"But,  thank  God,  I  hav'n't  always  such  rascals  to  deal 
with.  He  is  quite  an  exception.  By  the  way,  as  we 
are  talking  of  money,"  here  he  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book,  "allow  me  to  return  you  your  bill,"  and  he 
handed  the  lieutenant  the  bill  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  as  he  did  so  he  pricked  his 
rat-like  ears,  his  grey  eyes  stood  out  more  prominently 
than  usual  from  his  yellow-grey  face,  and  he  licked  his 
dry  lips  in  the  same  way  as  his  prototype  does  at  the 
sight  of  a  nice  bit  of  fat  bacon.  Our  poor  lieutenant 
look  the  bill,  and  tried  to  deceive  the  lawyer  by  put- 
ting on  an  indiiferent  manner.  Yes,  he  said,  he  would 
take  the  bill,  and  would  send  the  money;  he  had 
started  for  PUmpelhagen  so  suddenly,  and  the  cause 
of  his  coming  was  so  sad  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
bringing  money  with  him  to  meet  the  bill. — Ah,  re- 
plied Slus'uhr,  he  could  quite  believe  that,  he  remem- 
bered so  well  when  Ais  father  died;  yes,  at  such  a 
time  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
loss  one  had  sustained.^ — And  as  he  said  this  he  put 
on  such  a  pitying  expression  that  the  heutenanl  felt 
renewed  courage — but,  added  the  attorney,  he  had 
been  obhged  to  look  forward  to  the  punctual  payment 
of  this  bill,  for  he  was  much  in  want  of  money  as  he 
had  to  pay  up  a  large  sum  at  once — and  so  he  must 
have  the  bill  discharged. —  "But  this  is  such  little 
money,"  interrupted  Alick.  —  "Yes — yes,"  said  the 
attorney  slowly,    and   at  the    same   time  taking  some 
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more  papers  from  his  pocket-boot.     "These  are  also 
for  small  sums,"  laying  on  the  table  before  him  the 
bills  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  David 
had  bought  in  the  town  where  the  lieutenant's  regi- 
ment  was   stationed. — AJick  was   startled   out   of  his 
pretended  indifference:   "How  do  you  come  by  these 
papers?"   he  cried. — "Surely,  Mr.  von  Rambow,"  was 
the  answer,  "you   are  aware  that   it  is   the   nature  of 
bills  to  change  hands  in  course  of  business,  therefore 
it  ought  not  to   surprise    you  that  I  should   have  ac-    . 
cepted  these  in  lieu  of  money,  more  especially  as  it^ 
saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  writing,  and  at  fftim 
post-office." — The  lieutenant  felt  more  uncomfortablttj 
than   even  at  first,  but    still   he  had   not  the   fainteSM 
suspicion  of  the  plot  against  liim.    "But,  Mr.  Slua'ahri"] 
he  said,  "I  hav'n't  got  the  money  at  this  moment."--^^ 
"You  hav'n't!"   cried  the  attorney,  glaring  at  him  sj    ' 
much  as  to  say  that  he  suspected  him  of  being  in 
league  with  the  devil  to  play  him  false.     "No,  no,"  he 
added,  "I  don't  believe  that," — What  could  the  lieu- 
tenant say  now.     The  attorney  had  looked  him  full  in   I 
the  face,  and  had  told  him  coolly  that  he  didn't  hetM 
lieve  what  he  said,  that  he  could  pay  if  he  would.    Afe^ 
length  the  beautiful  old  plan  of  putting  off  the  evil  ' 
day  was  agreed  to,     The  lieutenant  would  gladly  have 
arranged  it  so  before,  but  the  attorney  would  not  at 
first  consent,  for  he  wanted  to  taste  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  position,  and  to  make  a  better  bargain  for  him*- J 
self  than  David  had  done.  His  happiest  moments  weWfl 
those  when  he  cordd  say  to  himself:   I  am  far  clever  '" 
than  any  of  my  neighbours,  I  can  set  down  my  fbittB 
on  gentle  ind   simple,  and  I  delight  in   seeing   theftiB 
ithing  under  my  tread. 
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These  were  the  troubles  and  anxieties  which  weighed 
upon  AJick  von  Rambow,  and  disturbed  him  in  his 
mourning  for  his  father.  The  soul  can  fight  its  way 
through  God-sent  sorrows  however  deep  and  agonizing 
Ihey  may  be.  When  it  at  length  reaches  port  after 
having  done  battle  manfully  with  the  mighty  billows 
of  that  wide  and  eternal  sea,  it  is  strengthened  and 
purified  by  what  it  has  gone  through,  and  is  able  to 
fice  life  again  with  a  larger  experience,  and  a  greater 
courage.  But  it  is  otherwise  mth  those  whose  trouble 
a  caused  by  their  own  sins,  they  have  fallen  into  a 
quagmire,  and  some  of  the  mud  sticks  to  them,  so  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  look  other  men  in  the  face.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  young  squire,  he  was  ashamed 
of  having  led  such  a  foolish  and  thoughtless  life;  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey 
lo  usurers,  whether  Jew  or  Christian;  he  was  ashamed 
of  being  unable  to  think  of  any  plan  by  which  he 
might  extricate  himself  from  the  mire  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  of  having  saved  himself  for  the  mo- 
ment by  means  that  would  only  serve  to  draw  him 
(iirther  into  the  slough.  How  easy  it  would  have  been 
for  him  to  have  kept  out  of  all  this  trouble  if  he  had 
only  taken  Hawermann's  advice.  And  how  willingly 
would  the  bailiff  help  him  now  that  loyalty  to  the  old 
squire  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  But  the  human 
heart  is  very  reserved  and  timid,  and  thinks  it  will 
find  rest  when  far  away  from  the  place  where  it  has 
iiiffered  pain  and  mortification,  so  Alick  left  Rlmpel- 
hagen  sooner  than  his  sisters  had  expected. 

He  found  everything  as  he  had  left  it  when  he 
reached  the  barracks,  but  he  himself  was  changed,  at 
least  he  told  himself  so  every  day;  but  if  his  brother 
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officers  had  been  asked  their  opinion  on  the  subject, 
they  would  have  said  that  they  saw  no  difference  in 
him,  which  was  quite  natural,  as  the  only  change  in 
him  was  that  he  made  plenty  of  good  resolutions,  hut- 
never  put  them  in  practice.  He  was  determined  to  be. 
economical;  he  was  determined  to  follow  his  father's', 
advice,  and  read  the  agricultural  books  he  had  sent 
him,  as  much  of  them,  at  least,  as  he  could;    he  was 

determined he  was  determined  —  Oh,  what  did  he- 

not  determine  to  do?— His  economy  began  early  in., 
the  morning  with  his  coffee;  for  a  whole  long  week  hft' 
drank  it  without  sugar,  for,  said  he,  "Take  care  of  thci 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves;"' 
after  coffee  he  smoked  a  cigar,  for  which  he  now  paid' 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  seventeen  a  thousand,  in-: 
stead  of  three  pounds;  he  scolded  his  servant  for  giv- 
ing him  butter  at  breakfast;  he  ordered  his  groom  toi 
give  his  horses  half  feeds  of  com  instead  of  whole 
feeds  as  before,  because,  he  said,  oats  were  so  dear;; 
Of  all  his  new  regulations  this  was  the  only  one  that? 
lasted — probably  because  he  and  his  horses  did  not> 
dine  together — the  rest  came  to  an  end  after  a  week'* 
trial.  And  why?  Because,  he  said,  he  could  not  cany, 
out  his  plan  in  eveything,  and  to  be  of  use  it  must  bW 
done  thoroughly.  It  was  not  much  better  with  hi* 
studies.  He  knew  the  first  three  pages  of  each  of  thfl 
books  on  farming  almost  by  heart,  he  had  read  thein! 
so  often.  He  always  began  at  the  very  beginning! 
again  when  he  took  thenn  up,  for  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
the  sense  of  what  he  was  reading.  To  make  up  far: 
this  conscientiousness  on  his  part,  he  sometimes  amused 
iself  by  picking  out  the  most  mteresting  bits  of  tha 
iks,  and  when  he  had  gone  through  them  all  in 
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way,  reading  a  page  about  horses  here,  and  another 
there,  he  threw  them  aside,  and  said  that  he  knew  all 
ahout  it  now,  and  indeed  understood  the  whole  affair 
better  than  the  authors  themselves.  Ah,  well — what 
good  did  all  that  reading  do  him?  He  knew  nothing 
of  agriculture  practically,  and  a  farmer  must  be  prac- 
lieal,  theory  is  worse  than  useless  to  him.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  von  so  and  so  whose  estate 
lay  near  the  town  in  which  his  regiment  was  quartered; 
like  Mr.  von  so  and  so  he  asked  the  bailiff  what  they 
were  doing  to-day  whenever  he  rode  to  the  farm,  and 
then  he  went  home  again  understanding  as  much 
Hnaat  the  real  state  of  matters  as  Mr.  von  so  and  so 
^•.Mpaelf,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  his  friend  that  manure 
HSftlKen  carted  in  Seelsdorf  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
HHJittie  young  horse  at  Basedow  was  descended  from 
En^  Momus;  or  else  he  went  out  to  shoot  over  the 
barley-stubble  with  Mr.  von  so  and  so,  and  as  they 
walked,  found  on  enquiry  that  the  last  load  of  barley 
had  been  led  in  on  the  27th  of  August;  then  he  shot 
a  few  partridges,  and  when  he  came  home  at  night 
he  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  von  so  and  so  whether  the 
partridges  were  good. 

He  liked  that  way  of  farming  very  much,  and  as 
people  generally  enjoy  talking  of  what  pleases  them, 
our  friend  Ahck  was  not  behindhand  in  this  respect, 
and  so  of  course  soon  gained  a  reputation  of  under- 
standing such  matters,  and  was  regarded  as  a  shining 
light  by  his  comrades.  As  most  of  his  brother  officers 
were  the  sons  of  noblemen  who  were  possessed  of 
large  estates  they  knew  that  in  course  of  time  they 
would  have  to  give  up  their  easy  comfortable  garrison 
life  and  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  managing  a. 
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property  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  largest  ] 
income  from  it,  they  therefore  looked  upon  AUck  as  a 
miracle  of  diligence  and  imagined  that  he  enjoyed  the 
thought  of  the  hard  work  before  him.  The  greater 
number  of  them  admired  him  heartily  for  it,  but  there 
were  several  foolish  fellows  amongst  their  number,  who 
were  such  fine  gentlemen,  that  they  considered  taking 
an  interest  in  such  matters  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
officer  in  his  majesty's  setvice. 
Alick  was  always  chosen  as  umpire  in  any  dispute 
on  farming  matters,  and  as  he  had  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion by  argument,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  lest  he  should  be  worsted,  and  so  his  knowledge 
gradually  increased.  Great  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  science  of  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years, 
for  Professor  Liebig  had  written   a  learned   book  for 

I  the  benefit  of  country-gentlemen,  which  was  filled  with 
analytical  observations  about  coal,  and  nitre,  and  sul- 
phur, and  gypsum,  and  chalk,  and  ammonia,  and  which 
explained  hydraulics  and  irrigation — it  was  enough  to 
make  any  sane  man  go  mad  only  to  read  it!  And 
yet  everyone  who  wished  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  and  to  dip  his  fingers  into  science,  bought 
the  book,  and  sitting  down,  read  and  read  till  his  , 
brain  whirled,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  book  Jh 
hardly  knew  whether  gypsum  was  nutritious  t 
wise — for  clover,  not  for  men — or  whether  he  ought  tc 
attribute  the  odour  of  the  farm-yard  to  the  presence 
of  ammonia  or  not. — AHck  got  the  book  and  read  it 
diligently,  but  it  quite  stupified  him,  he  felt  as  if  his 
head  were  going  to  burst,  and  his  mind  became  a 
Uank,  so  he  shut  it  up,  and  would  soon  have  forgotten 
about  it,  if  he  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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i-natured  chemist,  who  showed  him  the  different 
suSstances  specified  by  the  professor  and  let  him 
examine  and  smell  them  for  himself.  This  was  learn- 
ing the  thing  practically,  and  from  that  moment  he 
understood  the  whole  matter  as  well  as  Liebig  him- 
self, and  so  never  needed  to  look  into  the  book 
again. 

There  was  one  branch  of  agriculture  in  which  he 
took  particular  interest,  viz.  farming  implements  and 
machinery.  He  had  always  delighted  in  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  when  a  boy  had  made  a  little  mill 
for  himself,  and  although  his  mother  hated  to  see  him 
employ  his  hands  in  any  useful  way,  he  had,  when  at 
school,  insisted  on  having  private  lessons  in  hook- 
biliding.  These  Httle  accomplishments  were  very  use- 
M  to  hittt  now,  for,  with  the  help  of  drawings  of  the 
nftW-fashioned  American  plough  and  Scotch  harrow,  he 
found  it  quite  easy  to  cut  otit  of  wood  miniattire 
ploughs,  harrows  and  rollers,  and  in  this  occupation  ha 
found  much  innocent  amusement. — He  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this,  he  went  further,  and  attempted  to 
make  whip-lashes,  bird-rattles,  &c.  He  would  pro- 
bably have  been  contented  with  these  triumphs  of 
mechanical  skill — and  it  was  certainly  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
ase  carpenter's  tools- — if  he  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  a  half-mad  old  watch-maker,  who  had  spent  his 
fife  and  substance  in  trying  to  discover  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion  for  the  good  of  his  ungratefbl  fellow 
creatures.  This  benefactor  of  his  species  showed  him 
bis  whole  plan,  pointed  out  how  one  wheel  acted  in 
connection  with  another,  and  showed  him  rollers, 
screws   and   springs,    and    then    another    wheel',   bt 
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showed  him  machines  that  would  not  go,  and  some 
that  did  go,  and  others  that  would  not  go  as  they  ought; 
he  showed  him  machuies  which  Alick  could  under- 
stand, and  some  which  he  could  not  understand,  and 
one  or  two  which  he  himself  could  not  understand- 
The  whole  thing  interested  Alick  so  much  that  he  at 
once  joined  the  noble  army  of  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, and  delennined  to  invent  something.  His  great 
desire  was  to  invent  a  machine  which  would  plough, 
harrow,  roll  and  act  as  clod-breaker  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  handsome 
young  cavalry-officer  sitting  beside  the  weazand  old 
watch-maker  and  thinking  how  he  could  by  his  inven- 
tion be  of  use  in  his  generation. 

So  matters  might  have  continued  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  might  have  made  a  wonderful  invention  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  might  also  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  object  have  been  brought  to  beggary  by  the 
increasing  number  of  his  bills,  for  of  course  while 
thus  engaged,  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
think  of  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  though  Ptlm- 
pelhagen  brought  him  in  a  good  income  he  had  enough 
to  do  with  it.  He  had  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed  by  his  father,  and  to  provide  for  his  sisters, 
and  then  he  lived  happily  on  what  remained  without 
a  thought  of  his  own  debts  now  that  he  had  got  ovee! 
the  first  onslaught  of  the  usurers. 

But  there  are  two  spirits,  a  brother  and  sister,  who.] 
at  a  moment's  notice  awake  even  the  most  indifferent 
of  men  from  their  dreams  by  the  warm  fire-side,  and, 
drive  them  out  into  the  storm  and  rain,  and  these 
Hate  and  Love,  Hate  seizes  a  man ,  by  the  scruff  of 
the  seek  and  throws  him  out  violently,  saying:  Get 
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oat,  yon  blackguard!- — Love  takes  him  gently  by  the 
hand  and  leads  him  to  the  door,  saying:  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  something  better  than  this. 
But  it  is  six  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other, 
for  whichever  of  these  spirits  comes  to  a  man  he 
is  at  once  obliged  to  leave  the  warm  chimney  comer 
whether  he  will  or  no. — Alick  had  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  them  both,  and  by  no  fault  of  his  own. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  the  case,  but  it 
used  to  be  the  custom  in  the  Prussian  army  for  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  to  send  in  regular  reports  of  the 
conduct  of  his  officers  to  the  war-office  at  Berlin,  and 
King  Frederic  William  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  over 
these  reports  himself  just  to  see  how  everything  was 
going  on  in  the  different  companies.  Now  Alick's 
good  old  colonel  liked  his  young  lieutenant  extremely, 
and  that  for  many  reasons.  One  of  them  was  this. 
The  colonel  had  once  possessed  an  estate  over  at 
Linneken,  near  Butow  and  Lauenburg,  which  he  had 
fanned  on  the  most  curious  and  eccentric  principles 
b  the  world,  and  now  that  he  had  an  auditor  who 
was  capable  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  he 
launched  forth  in  explanation.  The  chief  peculiarity 
£  his  system  was  that  he  would  allow  no  manure  to 
used  on  his  land,  because  he  could  not  see  the 
1  short  he  bad  his  own  little  ways  of  doing 
js,  and  like  a  stage- coachman  who  has  grown  too 
1  to  drive,  he  found  intense  enjoyment  in  talking 
over  his  experiences.  Alick  listened  attentively  and 
silently,  for  it  wotild  not  have  done  to  contradict  his 
commanding  officer,  and  so  the  old  colonel  thought 
him  an  unusually  clever  fellow.  Alick's  name  there- 
fore  always   appeared   well   in   the   report,    but  un- 
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fortunately  the  colonel  spelt  very  badly,  and  oa  one 
he  wTOte:  "Lieutenant  von  Rambow  is  a  very 
'fe-iger'  (cowardly)  officer,"  when  he  meant  "iShiger" 
(smart).  TTie  king  saw  this  and  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  the  report,  "I  do  not  require  cowards  in  my  army — 
dismiss  him  at  once."  The  old  colonel  was  in  despair, 
he  must  set  matters  right;  but  he  could  see  no  help 
for  it  but  to  consult  his  adjutant  as  to  how  it  should 
be  done.  The  latter  showed  him  his  mistalie  and  then 
not  being  able  to  hold  his  tongue,  told  everyone  what 
had  happened,  and  before  long  poor  Alick  became  the 
butt  of  his  regimem.  The  man  who  laughed  loudest, 
and  referred  to  the  matter  oftenest,  was  a  pompous 
fool  of  "very  old  family,"  who  had  always  disapproved 
of  Alick's  agricultural  talk,  not  because  he  found  it 
stupid  or  mistaken,  but  because  he  found  fault  with 
everything  he  did,  and  now  he  battered  his  comrade 
with  his  heavy  jests  so  unmercifully  that  all.hi^  bro- 
ther officers  noticed  it,  Alick  alone  remarked  .no- 
thing. 

Then  something  else  happened;  Mr.  von  so  and  so 
from  whom  Alick  had  learnt  so  much  farming  when 
riding,  or  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  had  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  daughter— I  a.m  not  exaggerating,  she  was 
really  a  lovely  girl.  The  heutenant  of  "very  old 
family"  paid  her  great  attention,  but  she  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  rather  showed  a  preference 
for  her  other  admirer,  AJick.  Wliether  it  was  that  the 
lady  was  so  stupid  as  to  dislike  tJie  lieutenant  of 
"very  old  family,"  or  whether  she  wanted  to  marry  a 
man  who  was  really  a  man,  or  whether  Alick's  i  " 
nature  ^ud  his  gentle  deference  to  women  pleased  bg^ 
-cannot  be  known,  but  before  long  Alick  was  as  hapij 
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1  king,  and  the  lieutenant  of  "very  old  family"  was 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

It  chanced  about  this  time  that  the  officers  of  .the 
cavalry-regiment  gave  a  great  ball,  and  that  the  lieu- 
tenant of  very  old  family  got  a  pair  of  false  calves 
made  for  the  occasion.  His  own  comrades  scarcely 
recognised  him — his  nether  man  was  so  changed,  and 
as  was  natural  when  so  many  young  people  were  to- 
gether, such  a  good  opportunity  for  playing  a  practical 
joke  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  more  especially 
when  a  mischief-maker  like  the  adjutant  was  amongst 
thein.  The  adjutant  managed,  unperceived  by  his 
victim,  to  pin  a  number  of  butterflies  on  the  false 
calves  of  the  lieutenant  of  "very  old  family"  who 
danced  away  with  them  quite  happily.  Everyone 
looked  and  laughed  and  pointed  him  out  to  their 
friends,  till  at  last  he  himself  caught  sight  of  the  de- 
corations on  his  false  calves,  and  turning  in  a  rage 
upon  the  first  laughing  face  he  saw,  whicli,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  was  Alick's,  growled:  "If  you  had  not 
leen  properly  described  already  in  the  colonel's  re- 
port, I  should  have  had  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world 
in  characterising  you  in  the  same  way." — Alick  did 
I  lake  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  he  heard 
L  contemptuous  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
,.  being  an  extremely  fiery  young  gentieman,  said 
~  '  I  reply  to  his  rival,  that  he  had  not  the  re- 
t  idea  of  what  he  meant,  but  that  his  tone  was 
^insulting,  and  that  he  must  answer  for  what  he 
He  then  went  and  asked  his  captain,  with 
1  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  what  it  all  meant, 
ttd  the  explanation  he  received  was  not  exactly  cal- 
culated to  lessen  his  resentment.     He  challenged  the 
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lieulenaat  of  "very  old  family,"  aiid  thea  challenged 
the  adjutant  for  making  known  the  colonel's  mistake; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  "very  old  family"  also  chal- 
lenged the  adjutant  because  of  the  butterflies.  So,  a 
few  days  later,  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  they 
all  three  drove  out  to  a  cool  and  shady  wood  attended 
by  their  seconds  and  witnesses,  doctors  and  siu-geons, 
and  there  they  slashed  at  each  other's  faces  with  their 
swords,  and  shot  at  each  other,  and  after  that  peace 
was  once  more  established  amongst  them.  Alick  had 
received  a  cut  on  the  nose,  because  he  had 
foolishly  parried  a  blow  with  his  face  instead  of 
his  sword. 

The  cut  did  him  no  harm  although  it  did  not  add 
to  his  beauty,  for  Mr.  voa  so  and  so's  pretty  daughter 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  and  after  she  had  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  had  guessed  that  their 
rivalry  was  the  true  cause  of  their  disagreement,  who 
could  blame  the  girl  for  being  even  kinder  to  AUck 
than  before. 

Now  I  could  tell  you  the  whole  of  Alick  and 
Frida's  love  story  if  I  chose  to  do  so,  and  then  every- 
one would  say  that  I  had  chosen  a  hero  and  heroine 
such  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  a  lieutenant 
in  a  cavalry-regiment  and  a  nobleman's  daughter.  But 
I  will  refrain.  In  the  first  place  because  1  never  give 
myself  more  to  do  than  I  can  help,  and  who  is  to 
oblige  me  to  give  the  tradesman's  young  daughters 
who  may  possibly  read  this  book  private  lessons  in  the 
way  a  cavalry-officer  makes  love,  or  to  show  young 
men  without  position  how  to  make  love  to  a  noble- 
man's daughter. — And  who  will  guarantee  its  not  hav- 
ing that  effect? — Secondly,  1  wish  to  say  once  for  all 
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that  I  am  not  writing  for  the  young,  but  for  the  old 
who  lake  a  book  to  fan  away  the  flies,  and  to  make 
ihem  forget  their  worries  as  they  lie  on  the  sofa  in 
the  afternoon.  —  Thirdly,  I  have  still  three  girls  to 
many  before  the  end  of  my  book,  and  just  let  who 
ever  wants  to  know  what  that  is,  ask  the  mother  of 
Ihiee  unmarried  daughters,  Louisa  Hawermann  must 
of  course  be  married,  and  would  it  not  be  a  shame  to 
make  the  twins  old  maids  and  lea\*e  them  to  get 
through  tlie  world  as  best  they  can? — Fourthly  and 
lastly,  I  do  not  feel  myself  capable  of  describing  the 
bve-making  of  a  heutenant  in  a  cavalry-regiment. 
Such  a  thing  is  beyond  me  and  beyond  Joseph;  it 
would  require  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Muhlbach  to  do  it 
justice,  and  indeed  who  knows  whether  Shakespeare 
TOuld  have  succeeded  either,  for  as  far  as  I  know  he 
never  even  attempted  iL^The  short  and  the  long  of 
it  is  that  they  were  married  at  Whitsun-tide  in  the 
jear  1843,  and  Mr.  von  so  and  so  having  no  other 
dowry  to  give  his  daughter  on  that  momentous  oc- 
casion, gave  her— his  blessing.  Now  that  he  is  our 
Alick's  father-in-law  we  will  call  him  by  his  right  name, 
Mr,  von  Satrop  of  Seelsdorf,  but  it  is  as  well  to  men- 
te  at  the  same  time  that  Seelsdorf  was  far  more 
deeply  mortgaged  than  PUmpelhagen. 

Frida  von  Satrop  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  tlioroughly 
understood,  even  before  her  marriage,  that  as  the  lieu- 
tenant's affairs  were  somewhat  involved,  and  as  she 
herself  had  not  a  farthing,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
liim  to  leave  the  army,  and  Alick  consented  to  do  so, 
for  he  saw  that  the  joke  about  his  cowardice  was  not 
likely  to  die  out  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  that  the 
old  colonel's  blunder  in  the  report  would  always  re- 
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I  there  with  ihe  red  ink  btroke  to  mark  it,  ac3 
besides  that  he  wanted  to  try  some  of  his  farming 
theories  at  PUmpelhagen ,  and  to  see  whether  he  could 
not  by  these  means  make  more  money  out  of  the 
estate  and  so  pay  off  his  debts. 

He  therefore  sent  in  his  papers,  packed  up  his 
uniform,  scarf  and  epaulettes,  took  sad  leave  of  his 
trusty  sword  before  laying  it  in  the  chest  beside  the 
other  things,  and  then  nailing  down  the  lid  affixed 
his  seal  to  it,  and  tied  on  to  it  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  wTitten  these  words:  "The  seal  is  to  be 
broken  by  my  heir  if  I  should  happen  to  die  sud- 
denly," and  then  the  cliest  was  sent  to  PUmpelhagen. 
Alick  was  married  in  a  black  dress-coat,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  performed  he  and  his  young  wife 
set  off  on  their  wedding-tour  to  the  Rhine. 

How  he  arrived  at  PUmpelhagen  on  midsummer's- 
day  1843,  must  be  told  in  another  chapter. 
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TsE  three  years  since  his  father's  death  which 
Aliclc  had  spent  with  his  regiment,  and  which  he  had 
filled  with  agricuhural  study,  heroic  deeds  and  a  love- 
iffair,  had  been  equally  well  employed  at  Pllmpelhagen, 
for  these  three  occupations  bad  taken  as  prominent  a. 
part  in  the  bfe  of  our  old  friends  there  as  they  had  in 
Of  the  farming  there  is  no  need  to  speak;  but 
roic  deeds  and  the  love-affairs  might  never  have 
;  known,  had  it  not  been  for  Fred  Triddelfitz's 

;  on  one  of  the  feast-days  of  the  church.    The 

fntndsbip  between  him  and  Mary  MSller  had  changed 
from  that  of  a  mother  and  son  to  that  of  a  sister  and 
brother;  but  on  her  side  there  was  a  very  tender  af- 
fection, which  she  showed  in  the  way  she  kept  him 
supplied  with  ham  and  sausages,  indeed  Mary  was 
sometimes  guilty  of  building  up  insecure  castles  in 
the  air  about  priests  and  rings,  bridal- wreaths,  farms 
and  self-government,  so  that  the  change  in  her  senti- 
ments was  not  a  little  alarming.  Then  Fred  gradually 
took  fright  lest  Hawermann  should  discover  his  secret 
luncheons,  &c.,  and  that  his  aunt,  and  mother,  and 
father  would,  when  they  heard  of  what  he  had  been 
doing,  lecture  him  by  the  hour,  tell  him  how  silly  he 
was,  and — in  short  make  it  very  disagreeable  for  him. 
Taking  his  love-affairs  all  together  it  must  be  confessed 
llttt  though  he  did  not  dislike  a  talk  with  the  twins. 


OT^if  his  aunt  were  well  out  of  the  way- — with  Louisa 
Hawermann,  his  greatest  happiness  was  caused  by  his 
friendship  with  Mary  Mdller.  The  heroic  deeds  done 
I  at  Pumpelhageu  during  these  three  years  were  all  per- 
I  formed  within  his  own  sphere  of  action.  At  first  he  had 
,  only  shown  his  courage  and  enterprise  secretly  to  the 
farm-lads,  for  if  Hawermann  had  discovered  what  he  was 
about,  the  great  glory  his  cane  had  won  him  on  the  farm- 
boys'  shoulders  would  have  beeji  quickly  dissipated. 
As  time  went  on  he  grew  bolder  from  not  being  found 
out,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  morning  he  ventured,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  himself,  to  treat  one  of  the  grooms  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  maa  was  impertinent  enough  to 
forget  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  beat  him  so  hard  across  the  back  and 
shoulders  with  his  ovm  cane,  that  Mary  Mailer  had  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  applying 
damp  towels  to  his  shoulders  they — smarted  so  terribly. 
The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  every  time  Mary  MOller 
laid  a  cool  piece  of  linen  on  his  back,  she  made  bis 
conscience  prick  him  by  recapitulating  all  the  kind- 
nesses she  had  shown  him,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  pain 
and  discomfort  from  which  he  was  suffering,  asked 
him  point  blank  what  his  intentions  were,  taking  care 
to  assure  him  at  the  same  time,  that  she  believed 
his  love,  and  that  he  would  be  true  to  her.  He  did 
not  like  that  sort  of  talk  at  all,  for  he  himself  believed' 
far  more  strongly  in  his  love  for  good  eating  than 
Ms  love  for  her,  and  as  for  his  intentions,  he  would 
rather  not  tell  what  they  were.  He  stammered  a  few 
'  words  of  no  particular  meaning,  and  the  better  his 
k  back  felt,  the  less  inclined  he  was  to  tie  himself  down 
Ijjin  any  way;  he  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to  an- 
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other  subject,  but  she  would  not  allow  that  to  be  done, 
and  laid  the  damp  linen  on  his  back  less  gently  th^ 
at  first.  "Triddelfilz,"  she  said  at  last  when  she  found 
that  she  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  from  him, 
"what  am  I  to  think  of  you?''  And  then,  having  fin- 
ished arranging  the  linen  on  his  back,  she  came  round 
in  front  of  him,  and  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  stared 
him  full  in  the  face.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  what 
might  follow,  and  said  deprecatingly:  "What  do  you 
mean,  Polly?" — "What  do  I  mean?  Shall  I  have  to 
tell  you  more  distinctly?"  she  cried,  her  eyes  losing 
their  former  sweet  and  loving  expression,  "am  I  al- 
ways to  be  led  by  the  nose?"  So  saying  she  came 
dose  up  to  him,  and  slapped  him  right  between  the 
shoulders  on  the  top  of  the  bandages. — "Ugh! — Hang 
it  all!"  he  shrieked.  "That  did  hurt."^ — "Ah,  that  hurt 
you,  did  it?"  she  asked.  "And  do  you  think  that  it 
doesn't  hurt  me  to  see  the  man  to  whom  I  have  shown 
so  much  kindness  treating  me  so  deceitfully?" — "Ob, 
Polly!  What  do  you  mean?"— "WTiat  do  I  mean?  This 
is  what  I  meanl" — thud,  came  her  hand  down  on  his 
back. — "Confound  it!  It's  burning  like  fire." — ^"I'm 
glad  to  hear  it.  It's  only  what  you  deserve  for  making 
a.  poor  girl  believe  all  your  fine  speeches  and  promises." 
— "Bless  me,  Polly,  I'm  only  nineteen!" — "What  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it?"— "And  then  I'd  like  to  take  a 
siluation  as  bailiff  somewhere  first,  and  then — — " 
— "Well,  and  then  what  ?"-^ thud,  came  another  slap 
on  the  back. — "For  Heaven's  sake,  mind  what  you  are 
sbouti  You're  hurting  me  frightfully."- — "Mind  what 
yQU  are  about  with  me.  Well,  and  then?"— "And  then 
I  shall  be  ready  to  take  a  farm,  and  that  will  be  in 
about  ten  years  time,  I  suppose." — "Well,  and  (hen?" 


she  asked  with  a  determination  that  was  dreadful  to 
ijim. — "  Ves^and  then,"  Fred  stammered,  with  a  oervous 
dread  of  the  consequence  of  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
"you  will  be  too  old." — His  Polly  Moller  stood  for  a 
moment  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot,  her  eyes  blazing 
with  anger,  then,  bending  forward,  she  struck  him  on 
the  mouih  with  the  wet  bandages  she  had  in  her  hand, 
and  as  she  did  so,  the  Vater  in  the  linen  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  ears  in  spray:  "Too  old?  You  fool!  Too 
old,  did  you  say?"  then  snatching  up  the  basin  of 
water  she  dashed  it  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  While  Fred  stood  there  puffing 
and  blowing,  she  pushed  the  door  a  little  open  again, 
and  cried:  "You'd  better  never  show  your  face  in  my 
kitchen  again." 

That  was  the  end  of  this  love-affair,  at  least  for 
the  present,  and  it  was  also  the  end  of  the  dainty  little 
luncheons  eaten  in  secrecy.  Fred  Triddelfitz  stood 
motionless  where  Mary  Moller  had  left  him,  and 
thought  over  the  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  of 
how  essentially  this  love-affair  of  his  had  differed  from 
all  his  preconceptions  and  from  all  the  novels  he  had 
read,  and  then  he  made  use  in  his  ill-humour  of  the 
Same  expression  that  he  had  used  when,  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Pllmpelhagen ,  he  had  been  sent  road- 
mending  on  a  rainy  day  in  November:  "I  never  thought 
it  would  be  as  bad  as  this! — What  a  blessing,"  he 
added,  "that  the  governor  is  out,  otherwise  he'd  have 
been  certain  to  have  heard  the  row  she  made." 

Ilawermann  and  Frank  had  gone  to  church  at 
Gurlitz  that  morning.  The  farmer  walked  on  sOently, 
his  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  God  for  all  His 
fmhtiXy  goodness  to  him  and  to  his  child  who  was  to 
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be  confirmed  on  that  Palm  Sunday  morning.  As  he 
■weot  down  the  dry  foot-path — there  had  been  a  slight 
frost  during  the  night— his  eyes  rested  on  the  bright 
scene  before  him,  the  snow  was  still  lying  in  white 
patches  beside  the  ditches,  and  under  the  shade  of 
the  dark  pines,  while  the  rye-fields  with  their  tender 
green  carpet  on  which  the  sun  poured  down  its  golden 
Ught,  announced  that  Easter  was  nigh,  and  quietly 
awaited  the  promised  resuiTection,  The  smoke  rising 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  small  villages  round  about 
was  gilded  by  the  sun's  rays,  shoning  how  little  the 
aspect  of  nature  is  affected  by  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  man,  and  from  the  church-towers  on  every  hand 
was  to  be  heard  a  solemn  peal  ringing  over  woods  and 
meadows.- — "Ah,  if  she  had  only  lived  to  see  this  day!" 
said  the  old  man  aloud,  forgetting  that  he  was  not 
alone. — "Who?"  asked  Frank  with  some  hesitation, 
and  fearing  lesl  he  might  be  thought  intrusive. — "My 
poor  wife,  the  mother  of  my  dear  child,"  the  old  man 
answered  softly,  as  he  turned  his  honest  face  and 
looked  kindly  at  the  youth  at  his  side,  as  much  as  to 
say:  My  face  and  my  heart  tell  the  same  tale,  as  you 
would  know  if  you  could  only  read  my  thoughts. — 
went  on,  "my  good  wife.  But  what  am  I 
J?  She  sees  our  child  better  than  1  can,  she  does 
for  her  than  I  can,  and  her  thoughts  are  higher 
the  blue  heavens,  and  her  joy  purer  than  the 
golden  sunlight." — Frank  walked  on  in  silence  not 
wishing  to  disturb  tlie  bailiff;  he  had  never  before  felt 
such  a  deep  reverence  for  his  dear  old  friend,  and 
now  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  saw  his  white  hair  lying 
Da  his  broad  forehead  as  white  and  pure  as  those 
patches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  read  in  his  ex- 
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pressjon  a  Ml  assurance  of  hope,  and  a  calm  faith  ia 
the  resurrection,  such  as  was  also  to  he  seen  in  the 
face  of  nature,  for  while  his  countenance  was  irra- 
diated with  the  sunshine  of  love,  the  earth  was  bathed 
in  that  of  the  golden  sun.  At  last  he  could  resist  the 
impulse  no  longer,  and  seized  the  old  man's  hand, 
saying:  "Hawermann,  dear  Hawermann,  you  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  during  your  life." — "Not 
more,"  was  the  answer,  "than  other  people  have,  but 
enough  for  me  to  remenaber  as  long  as  I  live." — "Will 
you  tell  me  about  it?  It  is  not  curiosity  that  makes 
me  ask." — "Why  not?"  he  said,  and  then  he  told  him 
his  whole  story,  but  without  once  mentioning  Po- 
muchelskopp's  name;  "and,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "as 
my  child  was  once  my  only  comfort,  she  is  now  my 
only  joy." 

While  thus  talking  they  reached  the  parsonage. 
Little  Mrs,  Behrens  had  grown  rather  older  and  rounder 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  did  not  trot  about  the  hotae 
quite  so  restlessly  as  she  used  to  do.  To-day  she  sat 
perfectly  still,  leaving  her  duster  to  lie  idly  in  its 
drawer,  where  it  found  life  as  dull  as  a  pug-dog  in  a 
toy  kennel;  for  the  solemnity  of  the  act  to  be  per- 
formed that  day  in  church  forbade  her  attending  to 
matters  belonging  only  to  the  workaday  world,  above 
which  she  was  raised  for  the  time  being  by  reason  of 
her  position  of  clergyman's  wife,  which  made  her  the 
"nearest"  to  those  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Still, 
try  as  she  might  she  could  not  keep  quite  motionless, 
and  though  she  did  not  bustle  about  from  place  to 
place  as  usual,  she  could  not  resist  going  to  see  how 
her  pastor  was  getting  on,  and  then  tying  his  bands 
for  Mm  and  giving  him  a  glass  of  wine;  afler  that  she 
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vent  in  search  of  Xouisa,  straightened  her  ruffles  and 
whispered  words  of  love  and  encouragement  in  her 
ear,  and  now  that  young  Joseph,  Mrs.  NUssler,  the 
little  twins  and  BrSsig  had  come,  she  was  just  about 
to  resume  her  customary  ways  of  going  on  when  the 
diurch-bell  rang  out  its  last  peal.  The  twins  were 
also  to  be  confirmed,  and  when  Mrs.  Behrens  saw  the 
three  pretty  children — Lina  and  Mina  on  either  side 
ofLonisa,  who  was  a  head  taller  than  her  little  cousins 
—walking  up  the  church-yard  path,  her  eyes  filled 
rith  tears:  "Hawermana,"  she  said,  "our  child  has  no 
gold  chains  and  brooches  such  as  it  is  now  the  foolish 
fiishion  for  girls  to  wear  at  their  confirmation;  and, 
dear  Hawermann,  that  black  silk  is  thirty  years  old,  I 
wore  it  last  on  the  first  Sunday  I  went  to  church  after 
my  marriage,  and  a  happy  heart  beat  within  it  I  can 
assure  you,  for  it  was  full  of  love  to  my  pastor — I 
never  wore  it  afterwards  for  it  soon  grew  too  tight  for 
me,  I  was  always  rather  stout,  and  so  you  see  it  is  as 
good  as  new,  and  no  one  would  ever  find  out  that  a 
bit  had  been  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  to 
lengthen  it.  And,  Hawermann,  I  have  put  the  money 
70U  gave  me  to  buy  a  new  dress  into  Louisa's  purse. 
Vmi  are  not  angry  with  me,  I  hope?  I  wanted  so 
much  to  see  my  gown  in  all  its  old  glory  again." — 
When  they  got  to  the  church-door  Brasig  pulled 
Hawermann  back  by  the  coat,  and  then  said,  looking 
a  him  with  great  emotion  the  while:  "A  confirmation 
mch  as  this  is  a  remarkable  thing,  a  tery  remarkable 
thing,  Charles.  When  I  saw  the  three  little  girls  going 
on  before  us  I  suddenly  remembered  ray  own  con- 
firmation which  put  an  end  to  that  dreadful  work  of 
herding  sheep  which  I  hated  so  at  my  father's,  and 
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pennitted  me  to  do  some  real  farmiug.  Just  a 
three  litde  girls  are  going  to  church,  I  went  with  i 
companions,  Charles  Brandt  and  Christian  Guhl, 
that  we  did  not  wear  black  silk  gowns;  no,  Christia 
had  oa  a  green  coat,  Charles,  a  broivn  one,  and  n 
was  grey;  and  instead  of  the  nosegay  of  flowers  t 
the  little  girls  are  carrying  in  their  hands, 
each  a  small  green  sprig  in  our  button-holes,  and  t! 
we  did  not  walk  in  a  row  like  these  children, 
lowed  each  other  in  single  file  like  geese  on  their  t 
to  the  pond. — -Ah  yes,  it  was  just  like  this." 

When  the   congregation    had    sung   a   hymn, 
Behrens  preached  his  sermon.    He  had  grown  n 
older  looking,  but  his  voice  was  strong',  his  thoughts  ~ 
were  w-eli  and  clearly  expressed,   and  his  words  were 
uttered  with  a  gentle  dignity.     Age  is  less  injurious  to 
a  clergyman's  influence  than  to  that  of  any  one  else, 
if  only  the  man  is  worthy  of  his  office.     His  people 
not  only  hear  his  words  but  look  back  upon  the  course 
of  his  long,  true  and  honourable  life  and  see  in  hin^ 
a  living   example  of  goodness,    as   well  as    a  metej 
I   preacher  of  it — And  that  was  the  case  with  parscdfl 
I   Behrens.  S 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  examination,  and  tbe" 
young  girls  took  off  their  shawls.      Louisa  clasped  her 
arms  round  her  father  and  foster-mother  with  tears  in 
her  eyes;  and  Mrs.  Nussler  kissed  her  twin-daughters 
lovingly;  young  Joseph  wanted  to  say  something,  but 
said  nothing  after  all,  and  then  the  three  children  left 
the  parsonage  pew  and  took  their  places  at  the  aJtai. 
—"I  wonder,"  said  Brasig  to  Frank,  who  was  standing  m 
beside  him,  "how  the  little  round-heads  will  get  throughJ 
I  their  examination.     I'm  afraid  that  my  god-daughte™ 
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Min&  will  break  down  completely."    And  then  he  blew 
his  nose  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

Frank  made  him  no  answer,  he  had  lost  sight  of 
all  but  one  face,  and  that  face  which  he  knew  so  well 
had  a  look  oa  it  to-day  that  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore; he  saw  but  one  form,  usually  so  graceful  and 
active,  but  now  slightly  bent  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity 
and  awe,  and  the  hands  which  had  always  given  hun 
such  eager  welcome  were  now  raised  in  devotion,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  God  Himself  were  standing  by 
the  bending  figure  in  the  simple  black  dress,  within 
which  Mrs.  Behrens'  heart  had  once  beat  so  happily, 
and  showed  him  the  purity  of  the  heart  that  was  now 
within  it  and  told  him  to  see  that  his  heart  was  fit  to 
take  its  place  by  hers.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  a  beautiful  landscape  brilliant  with 
sunshine  and  had  had  no  thought  awakened  by  its 
beauty  but  one  of  careless  enjoyment,  but  now  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  returned  to  the  same  place  after  a  long 
absence,  and  saw  it  bathed  in  the  calm,  pure  light  of 
the  moon,  and  lo,  all  was  changed.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  though  there  were  a  weight  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
*ere  begging  for  mercy  with  supplicating  hands  raised 
to  heaven,  and  he  was  filled  with  a  deep  compassion 
for  himself,  for  he  felt  what  a  poor,  miserable  gift  his 
heart  would  be  were  he  to  presume  to  offer  it  to  such 
loveliness.  And  this  deep  compassion  for  oneself, 
this  secret  craving  for  a  better  heart,  which  comes  over 
us  when  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  that  moonlight 
loveliness,  we  children  of  men  call  "love." 

BrSsig  stood  beside  him  and  every  now  and  then 
wUspered  a  few  words  to  him  which  he  did  not  \s£'m. 
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and  which,  if  he  had  heard,  he  would  have  thought 
great  nonsense.  Perhaps  he  might  even  have  been 
angry  if  lie  had  listened  to  what  was  said  to  him,  and 
yet  the  old  bailiff  only  spoke  as  he  felt,  for  he  had 
lost  the  rose  coloured  spectacles  of  youth,  and  saw 
everything  through  a  greyer  medium.  BrSsig  under- 
went a  frightful  martyrdom  while  the  examination  was 
going  on;  he  was  so  terrified  lest  his  god-daughter 
Mina  should  break  down,  and  every  time  she  answered 
a  question  rightly  he  gave  vent  to  such  a  tempestuous 
sigh,  that  if  Mr.  Behrens  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the 
new  school,  he  would  have  imagined  that  he  had 
brought  some  miserable  sinner  to  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.— "God  be  praised  and  thanked!"  murmured 
the  sinner,  "Mina  knows  her  catechism."  Then  going 
up  to  Frank:  "It's  coming  now,  only  listen."  And 
getting  round  to  the  other  side  of  Hawermann:  "Do 
listen,  Charles.  Mma  will  have  it.  Mina  will  have  to 
answer  the  great  water  question.  I  knew  it  quite  well, 
but  Christian  Guhl  couldn't  answer  it,  so  I  was  made 
to  say  it  instead.  I've  forgotten  all  but  the  beginning 
now:  'For  water  truly  accomplishes  nothing,  but  only 
the  spirit  of  God.'" — While  Mina  gave  the  answer 
without  hesitation  the  old  man  repeated  it  after  her 
word  for  word.  The  churchwarden  now  came  up  with 
the  collecting-bag,  and  Brasig  dropped  half-a-crown 
into  it  with  a  bang,  as  though  he  expected  his  dona- 
tion to  buy  him  freedom  from  the  weight  of  his 
anxiety.  He  then  turned  round,  and  seizing  Mrs. 
NUssler  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  almost  aloud;  '^Did 
you  hear  our  little  roundheads?"  after  which  he  ble#  ■ 
his  nose  so  loudly  that  Mrs.  Nussler  had  to  remonstrata 
with  him  for  disturbing  the  congregatio 
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If  anyone  had  examined  the  tie  that  bound  BrSsig 
10  little  Mina,  a  tie  which  was  founded  on  the  memory 
ofJiis  old  affection  for  her  mother,  it  would  have  been 
found  to  be  quite  as  strong,  although  much  calmer 
Ihan  that  by  which  Frank  wished  to  bind  Louisa  to 
iimself.— Love  is  manifold,  and  reveals  itself  in  the 
most  unexpected  forms.  It  flies  up  to  heaven  on  rosy 
pinions,  and  walks  the  earth  clumsily  in  wooden  shoes; 
ii  speaks  with  "tongues"  as  the  apostles  did  on  that 
fct  Whitsunday-morning,  and  again  it  sits  by  our  side 
like  an  innocent  child;  it  gives  the  loved  one  dia- 
monds and  coronets,  or  acts  like  old  bailiff  Schecker, 
ibo  paid  his  court  to  my  aunt  Schaning  by  presenting 
htr  with  a  fat  capon. 

When  the  confirmation  ceremony  was  over  and  the 
Holy  Communion  had  been  for  the  first  time  received 
by  the  young  people,  Mr.  Behrens  retired  to  the  vestry, 
sod  Samuel  Pomuchelskopp,  whose  son  Tony  was  one 
of  those  confirmed  on  that  day,  stalked  past  the  clergy- 
man's pew,  in  his  best  blue  coat,  and  followed  him 
there.  Instead  of  going  into  the  room  he  merely  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door — "To  show  everyone  what  a 
noodle  he  is,"  whispered  Brasig  to  Hawermann— and 
in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  at  market  instead 
of  in  church,  invited  the  parson  lo  come  up  to  the 
manor-house  and  have  some  broth,  roast-beef  and  a 
boille  of  red  wine  witli  him. — "That  everyone  may 
Ireaj  what  a  confounded  Jesuit  he  is,"  whispered  Briisig. 
—The  clergyman  regretted  tliat  he  could  not  accept 
lie  invitation,  as  he  was  not  only  rather  tired,  but  also 
eipecled  some  friends  to  dinner  at  the  parsonage.  As 
Pomuchelskopp  went  away  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
St  Uie  occupants  of  the  parsonage  pew,  and  was  about 
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to  bow  with  such  condescension  that  it  would  iave 
been  a  pleasure  to  look  at  him,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  quizzical  expression  of  Brasig's  face.  Our  old 
friend  was  what  Mrs.  Behrens,  if  she  had  seen  him  at 
that  moment,  would  have  called  too  bad  a  Christian 
to  keep  his  evil  thoughts  from  showing  themselves  in 
his  face  even  when  he  was  in  God's  own  house. — 
How  different  he  looked  a  few  minutes  later  when  the 
three  young  girls  came  up  to  receive  his  kiss  and 
blessing  after  they  had  had  those  of  their  parents  and 
foster-parents.  He  raised  his  eyebroivs  as  high  as  he 
could,  and  frowned  solemnly,  so  as  to  make  himself 
look  as  paternal  as  possible.  And  he  succeeded  very 
well  as  far  as  Louisa  and  Lina  were  concerned,  but 
when  his  little  Mina  came  to  him,  he  felt  as  if  he 
himself  were  a  child  again,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  saying  SO  that  she  only  could  hear:  "Never 
mind,  Mina,  never  mind.  I'll  give  you  something 
nice."  And  because  he  could  think  of  nothing  suitable 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  chanced  to  have  his 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  he  added:  "I'll  give  you  ai  \ 
dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs — nice  bright  ones  too."  I 
For  he  wanted  to  do  the  thing   well   when  he  was  | 

All  of  the  company  had  now  offered  their  good 
wishes  and  had  kissed  the  children,  but  two  of  their 
number  had  come  off  badly  in  this  respect.  Young 
Joseph  only  got  half  a  kiss,  and  Frank  got  none  at  all. 
As  far  as  young  Joseph  was  concerned  it  was  his  own 
fault,  for  he  had  squeezed  himself  into  a  comer  of  the 
such  a  way  that  the  girls  could  only  get  at  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  while  the  left,  and  larger 
ipletely  hidden  by  the  wood-work  of  the 
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pew.  And  Frank — he  had  not  yet  come  down  to 
earth,  he  was  raised  in  thought  far  above  all  sublunary 
Ihings,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  reached  the 
church-door  that  he  took  Louisa's  hand  in  his  and 
Slid  something  to  her,  but  what  it  was  he  could  not 
have  told  five  minutes  later.^He  was  in  love.  That 
beautiful  face  with  its  look  of  rapt  devotion  had  con- 
^ered  him — and  for  ever. 

It  is  possible  that  some  punctilious  matron,  or  per- 
haps some  very  strict  maiden  lady — whether  old  or 
merely  come  to  years  of  discretion— may  be  dis- 
pleasured with  this  part  of  my  story,  and  ask  me: 
'Why  did  the  young  man  not  look  out  for  a  suitable 
wife  elsewhere  if  he  must  needs  do  such  a  worldly 
Ihing  as  fall  in  love?"- — To  which  I  can  only  reply: 
"Honoured  Madam,  or  most  respected  Miss  so  and  so, 
the  young  man  was  so  new  to  those  little  affairs,  of 
irhidi  you,  from  your  earlier  experience,  have  such  a 
thorough  comprehension,  that  he  did  not  regard  falling 
in  love  as  at  all  a  worldly  action.  And  when  and  where 
ought  a  young  man  to  fall  in  love?  Is  such  a  thing 
only  allowable  at  a  garden  party  in  summer,  or  during 
ihe  cotillon  at  a  ball  in  whiter?  If  there  are  many 
mads  leading  to  Rome  there  are  far  more  which  lead 
to  marriage,  and  he  who  can  date  the  beginning  of 
his  journey  along  one  of  these  roads  from  a  meeting 
in  church,  is  much  wiser  than  he  who  sets  out  from  a 
ball-room,  In  the  first  instance  the  altar  is  near  at 
hand,  and  in  the  second  there  is  often  a  long  and 
miry  lane  to  be  traversed  before  the  lovers  can  reach 
the  altar,  so  that  thin  shoes  and  boots  are  sometimes 
"om  and  travel- stained   when   they   enter    the   holy 
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estate  of  matrimony.     Do   you   not  agree   with 
honoured  Madam.     Am   I  not  right,  most  respectei^ 
Miss  so  and  so?" 

A  simple  repast  was  set  out  in  the  parsonage. 
Brisig  was  in  high  spirits  and  beamed  upon  every  one 
like  sunshine  after  rain.  The  old  clergyman  was  also 
cheerful,  for  like  Solomon  he  knew  that  there  is  a 
time  for  every  purpose,  "a  time  to  cast  away  stones, 
and  a  lime  to  gather  stones  together;"  but  still  the  re- 
membrance of  what  had  taken  place  that  morning  was 
strong  upon  them  ail,  and  neither  Mrs.  Behrens  nor 
Mrs.  NUssler  recovered  the  full  use  of  their  tongues 
until  they  were  sitting  over  the  coffee-table.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  old  clergyman  went  to  lie  dowB  i 
on  the  sofa  in  his  study  to  rest  after  his  exertion^  d 
and  enjoy  a  quiet  nap.  Hawermann  went  out  for  ai  1 
walk  with  his  daughter  and  his  two  nieces,  for  htjj 
thought  that  the  calm  beauty  of  the  spring-day  would;  W 
soothe  the  excitement  in  their  young  hearts,  and  FraabJ 
went  with  them,  his  heart  full  of  the  influence  of  the" 
spring  of  love  newly  awakened  within  him.  Joseph 
Nussler  found  a  comer  which  was  almost  as  com- 
fortable as  his  favourite  seat  at  home,  and  Brasig 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  long  pipe  ii 
mouth.  Since  he  had  had  his  pension  he  had  entirely, 
changed  the  character  of  his  walk,  and  turned  out  hS*! 
feet  far  more  than  of  old,  indeed  it  may  be  said  that' " 
when  his  face  was  turned  to  the  north  his  feet  pointed 
due  east  and  west.  He  did  it  to  show  that  he  was  his 
own  master,  and  to  prove  that  long  years  of  walking 
over  ploughed  fields  had  not  destroyed  his  grace  of. 
movement,  or  prevented  liis  appearing  worthy  of  his 
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"position,  that  of  a  gentleman  at  large.  The  two 
ladies'  seated  themselves  on  the  sofa  above  which  the 
pictures  were  hung. 

"Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Ntlssler,"  said  Mrs,  Behrens,  "thank 
God,  the  children  have  done  well  so  far.  Louisa  is 
DOW  sixteen  and  a  half,  and  your  girls  are  six  months 
older  than  she  is.  My  pastor  says,  and  I  know  that 
lie  is  right,  that  ihey  are  well  educated,  and  so  if  ever 
they  have  to  work  for  themselves  they  are  quite  able 
)  do  so.  They  might  get  situations  as  governesses 
any  day." — Brasig  came  to  a  standstill,  raised  his  eye- 
brows, and  blew  such  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  towards 
the  sofa  that  even  young  Joseph  was  amazed.-^"Ah, 
yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Nussler,  "and  the  children  have  to 
thank  you  and  Mr.  Eehrens  for  that,"  here  she  seized 
her  friend's  hand.  "Brother  Charles  and  I  have  often 
agreed  that  though  we  were  quite  able  to  provide 
them  with  their  daily  bread,  to  see  that  their  dresses 
were  neat  and  suitable,  and  to  teach  them  to  be  honest 
and  truthful,  and  everything  that  relates  merely  to 
domestic  life,  still  we  were  not  capable  of  teaching 
ihem  such  things  as  make  human  beings  worthy  of 
ihe  name.  Am  I  not  right  Joseph?" — ^A  comfortable 
grant  of  acquiescence  came  from  behind  the  stove,  it 
was  a  sound  resembling  that  which  a  faithful  old  dog 
would  utter  when  his  back  was  stroked  by  a  friendly 
hand. — "Did  you  hear,  Mrs.  Behrens?  Joseph  quite 
^rees  with  me." — "Don't  say  that  please,"  remon- 
strated Mrs.  Behrens,  not  wishing  to  be  thanked,  "I've 
lione  very  little  for  your  girls  after  all,  it  was  different 
with  Louisa  of  course,  for  I  was  the  nearest  to  her. 
But — what  I  was  going  to  say  was  this — we've  never 
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spoken  of  it  before — do  you  intend  one  of  your  chil- 
dren, Mina  perhaps,  to  go  out  as  a  governess?" — 
"What?"  cried  Mrs.  Ntlsslcr,  staring  at  the  clei^- 
man's  wife  in  as  great  astonishment  as  if  she  had  just 
announced  that  Mina  has  serious  intentions  of  having 
herself  elected  pope  of  Rome,  but  when  Mrs.  Behrens 
began  to  explain  her  meaning  more  dearly,  Brasig 
interrupted  her  by  bursting  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugher; 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  joke!  What  a  joke!  Did  you 
hear,  young  Joseph?  Our  little  Mina  a  governess!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" — "Mrs,  Behrens  sat  stiffly  back  in  her  comer 
like  a  doll  that  had  had  its  ears  bored,  her  rosy  face 
turned  purple  with  anger,  and  her  lUac  cap-ribbons 
vibrated  with  every  word  as  she  said  indignanUy; 
"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Brasig?  Are  you  laughing 
at  me,  pray?  Are  you  laughing  because  1  thought 
that  Mina  might  become  a  governess?  Perhaps,  Mr. 
bailiff  Briisig,"  she  continued  drawing  herself  up  proudly, 
"you  are  not  aware  that  /was  a  governess  once,  and 
that  teaching  children  is  a  vtry  different  thing  from 
beating  farm-lads?" — "Ah,  but — don't  be  angry,  Mrs. 
Behrens — ha,  ha,  ha!— our  Mina  a  governess."- — But 
Mrs.  Behrens  had  lost  her  temper  too  completely  to 
be  able  to  remain  silent,  so  she  went  on  excitedly: 
"There  is  a  great  difference  between  educated  and  un- 
educated people;  a  person  like  jiou  could  never  be  a 
governess!" 

As  she  uttered  these  words  her  parson,  who  had 
been  wakened  by  Brasig's  laughter,  entered  the  room. 
He  was  struck  by  the  comicality  of  the  idea,  and  being 
too  short-sighted  to  see  his  wife's  angry  face,  said 
laughing:   "Ha,  ha!     BtSsig   a   governess!" — A  great 
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r  Mrs.  Behrens  on  her  husband's  en- 
trance; although  ^e  had  been  boiUng  over  with  wrath 
the  moment  before,  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence 
seemed  to  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  she 
grew  calm  and  quiet.  She  was  sometimes  guilty  of 
uttering  a  hasty  word,  or  of  reddening  with  anger  whea 
he  was  in  the  room,  but  she  had  never  yet  given  way 
to  a  regular  fit  of  passion  in  his  presence,  and  so  her 
honest  round  face,  which  only  a  moment  ago  was 
flushed  with  anger,  now  glowed  with  a  deeper  blush  of 
shame  at  the  thought  that  she,  a  clergyman's  wife,  had 
so  far  forgotten  herself,  and  on  such  a  day  too.  The 
feeling  of  shame  drove  away  the  last  remnants  of  her 
anger,  and  when  she  heard  her  own  words  repeated, 
tiiat  Briisig  could  never  be  a  governess,  she  hid  her 
&ce  in  her  handkerchief  and  laughed  heartily  though 
Mlently, 

Mis.  Nussler  had  been  sitting  on  thorns  during  the 
scene  between  Mrs.  Behrens  and  Brasig,  and  when  the 
parson  came  in,  she  sprang  to  lier  feet,  exclaiming; 
"Oh,  reverend  Sir,  I  am  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
quarrel.  Brasig,  have  done  with  your  stupid  laughter. 
Bless  me,  if  Mrs.  Behrens  thinks  that  my  Mina  ought 
to  he  a  governess — I  have  no  objection.  If  you  and 
Mrs.  Behrens  really  think  it  better  for  her,  I  will  give 
my  consent,  for  you've  always  given  me  good  advice. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Joseph?" — Joseph  came  out 
ftora  behind  the  stove  as  he  answered:  "Yes.  It  all 
depends  upon  circumstances;  if  she  ought  to  go,  let 
iter  go."  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking  he  left 
the  room,  most  probably  to  consider  the  matter  in 
solitude. — "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  asked 
'5* 
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the  clergyman,  "are  you  in  earnest,  Regiua?" — ^Mrsj 
NUssler  approached  the  little  lady  anxiously:  "Never 
mind,  Mrs.  Behrens. — I  hope  you're  ashamed  of  your- 
self, BrSsig? — Dear  Mrs.  Behrens,  don't  cry  any  more," 
and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  the  handkerchief  away 
from  her  friend's  face  gently,  but  on  seeing  the  laugh- 
ing face  raised  to  hers  she  started  back  a  step  or  two, 
exclaiming:  "Why,  what's  all  thisl"^"Only  a  misun- 
derstanding, neighbour,"  said  the  old  gentleman  smil- 
ing. "No  one  ever  thought  seriously  that  Mina  ought 
to  be  a  governess.  No,  our  children  shall  never  swell 
the  number  of  poor  unhappy  girls  who  are  knocked 
about  from  place  to  place  in  the  world,  and  earn  their 
bread  as  dependents.  No,  our  children  shall,  please 
God,  become  good  wives,  and  notable  mistresses  of 
households,  and  in  course  of  time  they  may  with  our 
full  consent  become  governesses — to  their  own  chfl? 
dren. — "Reverend  Sir — -dear  Mr.  Behrens,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ntlssler,  looking  as  if  she  were  relieved  from  a  terrible 
dread,  "God  bless  you  for  saying  that.  Our  Mina  shall 
not  be  a  governess.  Joseph— where  are  you,  Joseph? 
All,  he  must  have  gone  out  to  hide  liis  grief.  Yes, 
Mr.  Behrens,  she  shall  leam  to  be  a  good  housekeeper. 
You  shall  see  that  I'll  do  my  best  to  teach  her 
thoroughly." — -"Yes,"  cried  Brasig,  "and  she  must  be 
-able  to  cook  a  good  dinner." — "Of  course,  Brasig.  Ah, 
Mr.  Behrens,  I  found  all  the  governesses  that  1  tried 
such  a  handfull  And  last  week  I  went  to  call  on  the 
wife  of  the  new  deputy  sheriif — she  had  once  been  a 
governess — and  I  found  her  a  weakly  sort  of  creature 
who  moves  about  the  house  as  listlessly  as  if  she 
couldn't  be  troubled  with  anything,  and  then  she's  one 
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of  people  who  always  wants  what  she 
v~-.  gv...  ^,.e's  a  poor  white-faced  tiling,  and  looks 
as  if  she  thought  herself  a  sweet  holy  martyr— interest- 
ing looking,  she  calls  it," — "Bosh!"  said  Brasig. — "And, 
Mrs.  Behrens,"  continued  Mrs.  Nllssler,  "she  always 
has  the  eggs  hard  hoiled,  and  the  roasts  burnt  in  her 
house.  Good  gracious!  I'm  not  one  of  those  who  say 
(hat  women  ought  not  to  be  educated,  and  well  educated 
too,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  newspapers, 
and  may  know  all  about  old  Fritz  and  his  people,  and 
may  even  be  able  to  tell  tn  what  countries  the  orange 
and  quinine-trees  are  to  be  found;  still,  these  things 
are  only  pleasant  to  know,  they  are  not  necessary; 
and,  Mrs.  Behrens,  I  always  say  that  if  any  woman 
doesn't  know  that  sort  of  thing  she  can  always  wait 
dU  she  meets  some  one  learned  enough  to  give  her 
the  information  she  requires;  but,  Mrs.  Behrens,  know- 
ing how  meat  ought  to  be  roasted  is  a  different  thing 
altogether!  There  can  be  no  question  of  waiting  in 
such  a  case,  for  dinner  comes  at  a  regular  hour,  and, 
living  in  the  country  as  I  do,  Mrs.  Behrens,  there  is 
no  one  I  can  trust  to  look  after  these  things,  except  a 
stupid  servant  who'd  be  sure  to  make  some  dreadful 
mistake  if  she  were  left  to  herself." — "You're  quite 
right,  neighbour,"  said  the  clergyman,  "the  girls  must 
learn  lo  be  good  housekeepers." — "That's  what  I  say, 
Kverend  Sir,  that's  just  what  I  say.  Goodness  gracious 
m!  That  poor  Uttle  woman,  the  deputy  sheriff's  wife, 
Ituows  nothing  about  house-keeping.  Only  fancy!  She 
isked  me  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  my  children  wore 
out  in  the  year  when  they  were  seven  years  old;  she 
»Acd  me  how  we  milked  the  pigs  at  Rexow,  and  she 
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asked  me  what  the  chickens  said.  Ah,  reverend  Sir, 
Louisa  must  not  be  a  governess  either." — "No,  we 
don't  want  her  to  be  one,  and  as  Hawermann  thinks 
do  on  the  subject,  it  is  arranged  that  she  should 
remain  here  and  learn  housekeeping,  Regina  is  be- 
ginning to  take  things  too  easily,  and,"  seating  him- 
self on  the  sofa  beside  his  wife,  and  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  "she  is  growing  too  old  to  have  so 
much  on  her  hands,  so  she  is  glad  to  have  a  young 
girl  to  help  her  to  manage  the  house,  and  besides 
that,  she  could  not  bear  to  part  with  Louisa." — "You 
would  like  it  even  less  than  I  should,  pastor.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  myself  quite  shelved,  I  assure  you,  it's 
'Louisa  bring  me  this,'  and  'Louisa  get  me  that'  from 
morning  till  night." — "Well,  well,  I  don't  deny  it,  I 
should  miss  the  child  terribly  if  she  were  to  go 
away." 

Hawermann  now  came  back  with  the  chUdren 
and  Frank.  When  they  had  nearly  reached  the  door 
they  saw  young  Joseph  walking  excitedly  up  and  down 
the  garden.  As  she  approached  him,  he  went  up  to 
his  daughter  Mina,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  and  said:  "It  isn't  my  fault,  Mina,"  and  when 
Hawermann  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  merely 
answered:  "Brother-in-law,  what  must  be,  must  be." 
When  the  party  was  separating  to  go  home,  and  Jo- 
seph was  seated  in  the  carriage,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
driving  a  victim  up  to  the  sacrificial  altar.  Although 
his  wife  explained  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  Mina  -was  not  to  be  a  governess,  the 
conversation  at  the  parsonage  had  made  such  an  in- 
delible impression  on  him,  that  he  could  never  get  over 
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Idea  that  Mina  had  a  sorrowful  life  before  her, 
I  this  time  forward  he  always  made  her  sit  beside 
at  dinner,  and  gave  her  all  the  little  titbits  in  the 
before  him,  as  if  each  meal  were  to  be  the  last 
e  her  sorrows  began. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

So   it  was  that  the    little  girls'  mode  of  life  was^ 
settled  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  human   beings 
settle  the  future  of  other  people.     But  fate  often  inter»l 
feres  with  the  best  laid  schemes  which  worthy  whife-,| 
haired  elders  have  made,  and  introduces  the  most  tm-T 
expectedly  incongruous  elements.     The  worst  of  mak-' 
ing  such  plans  is  that  they  never  succeed  whether  they 
are  wise  or  foolish,  because  the  good  old  white-haired 
people  have  forgotten  to  call  back  to  their  remembrance 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  influenced  them  be- 
fore their  hair  began  to  turn  grey.     The  old  clergy-v, 
never  seriously  thought  for  a  moment  that  any.] 
young  man  would  come   and  take  his   foster-daughter    , 
away  from  him,  and  Mrs.  Eehrens,  who,  after  the  n 
ner  of  women,  thought  much  and  often  of  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an   event   happening   at  some   time  or 
Other,  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that  Louisa    , 
knew  no  one   she   could  marry.      She   did   not  county 
Frank  because  of  his  position  in  society;   and  as  for] 
Triddelfitz,  she  regarded   him  as   a  mere  boy,   for  I 
was  continually  getting  into  scrapes  and  being  scolded 
by  her.     She  was  now  to  be  shown  that   a  beautiful 
young  girl,  even  though  she  may  live  in  a  parsonage, 
attracts  young  men  to  flutter  round  her  as  much  as  a,.^ 
flower  does  a  butterfly.    She  was  to  see  that  tl 
pillar  which   but  a   short  time   ago  had  ] 
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wrath  in  a  different  fashion,  had  turned  into  a  gorgeous 
yellow  butterfly  which  delighted  to  hover  round  the 
sweet  flower  she  had  so  long  tended.  She  would  have 
thought  the  whole  affair  a  good  joke  if  the  butterfly 
had  not  been  her  sister's  son,  and  the  flower  Louisa 
Hawermann. 

A  few  days  after  the  confirmation  Fred  came  to 
GUrlitz,  his  heart  full  of  hatred  to  all  women.  The 
basin  of  water  he  had  had  thrown  over  his  head,  and 
being  turned  out  of  the  paradise  of  good  things  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  had  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  him;  and  as  his  novels  had  taught 
him  that  any  young  man  who  had  been  deceived  in 
the  character  of  his  lady-love  as  he,  Fred,  had  been, 
had  a  right  to  hate  all  women,  he  made  use  of  his 
right  and  hated  them.  He  had  not  been  to  GUrlilz 
for  a  long  time  because  he  wanted  to  punish  his  aunt 
for*  her  constant  lectures  by  depriving  her  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him.  When  Fred  had  been  sitting 
in  the  parlour  for  some  time  nursing  his  hatred  of 
women,  and  only  deigning  to  talk  to  the  clergyman, 
litUe  Mrs.  Behrens  went  to  join  Louisa  in  the  kitchen, 
and  told  her  with  great  glee  of  his  quiet  manner: 
"Fred  is  very  much  improved,"  she  said.  "Thank 
God,  he  is  growing  wiser  as  he  gets  older."— Louisa 
laughed,  but  made  no  answer.  Though  she  had  not 
had  much  opportunity  of  studying  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  young  men,  still  she  knew  Fred  Triddelfitz  too 
well  to  trust  to  appearances.  Any  one  who  understood 
the  boy  knew  that  if  he  tried  to  play  some  part  that 

-unnatural  to  him,   such   as  pretending  to  be  a 

i-hater,  the  real  Fred  Triddelfitz  would  suddenly 

in  his  true  colours  and  startle  every  one,  but. 
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more  especially  bis  dear  aunt     He  had  not  been  lon| 
in  the  same  room  with  Louisa  before  he  threw  ovei*^ 
board  his  hatred  of  women,  and  all   remembrance  oi\ 
Mary  Moller,  the  wash-hand-basin,  and  the  larder,  and 
took  in  a.  large  cargo  of  romantic  ideas  as  ballast  in- 
stead; this  cargo  he  called  "falling  in  love  with  Louisa," 
And  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  trammels  of  the  old  love 
he  was  able  to  set  sail  gaily  and  make  for  the  open 
sea.     At  first  he  lacked  about  so  much  that  his  aunt 
was  puzzled,  but  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  high  seas 
"of  feeling,"  unfurled  his  top-gallant-sails,  and  had  the 
rudder  well   in    hand,    she    discovered    what  he  was 
about,  and  was  very   much  frightened.     She  looked 
upon  him   as  a   daring    sea-rover,   a  pirate,   a  corsair   i 
who  was  trying  to  run   down  the  dainty  little  brig  ia  I 
which   she   had  shipped   all   her   motherly  love  audi 
hopes. 

She  tried  a  feint  or  two  to  draw  off  his  attention, 
but  the  pirate  kept  on  his  course  unchecked.  She 
showed  her  parson  the  red  danger  signa!  she  had 
hoisted  in  her  distress,  but  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  whole  affair  as  a  good  joke,  perhaps  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  brig  was  in  no  danger.  He 
sat  back  comfortably  in  his  sofa  comer  sometimes 
laughing  and  sometimes  shaking  his  head. — -Little  Mis. 
Beiirens  lost  all  patience  with  her  nephew  and  called 
him  in  her  own  mind:  "A  silly  boy,  a  young  rascal, 
and  a  little  wretch."  But  when  the  pirate  began  to 
fire  one  broadside  after  anoUier  of  honied  phrases  and 
poetical  sentiments  at  the  tiny  craft,  she  gallantly 
Steamed  out  to  sea  to  defend  it  and  opened  her  attack 
on  the  rover  by  throwing  her  grappling  irons,  takingJ 
him  in  tow  and  carrying  him  off  with  her  in  triuinpl 
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^^^oiue,  my  boy,  come.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Fred, 
r  You  may  as  well  take  your  hat  with  you."  When  she 
had  him  safe  in  the  still-room  she  maiio;uvred  him  into 
a  comer  where  he  was  uaable  to  move  because  of  the 
barricade  of  jars,  tubs,  &c.,  and  then  seizing  a  loaf  of 
bread  cut  a  tremendously  thick  slice,  saying;  "You 
must  be  hungry,  Freddy.  You  have  an  empty  stomach, 
sonny,  and  an  empty  stomach  makes  people  say  and 
do  things  that  they  had  better  not. — There  now  I've 
spread  it  with  butter  for  you,  here's  the  cheese,  won't 
you  have  a  bit — set  to  work,  my  boy,  and  eat  a  good 
luncheon." — Fred  stood  silently  before  her  not  knowing 
what  to  do;  he  had  wished  to  win  a  heart,  and  instead 
of  that  he  had  been  given  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter! 
He  was  about  to  speak,  but  his  aunt  would  not  allow 
him:  "I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  my  boy,  so 
you  needn't  speak,  my  child.  But  here — ^just  to  please 
me — here  is  a  bottle  of  beer,  pray  take  it  out  to 
Hawermann  who  is  sowing  peas  in  the  field  below  the 
garden.  Tell  him  that  it's  same  of  the  beer  he  likes 
so  much,  it  comes  from  Uie  mayor  of  Stavenhagen's 
brewery."  While  speaking  she  took  him  through  the 
kitchen,  and  let  him  out  at  the  back  door.  As  he  was 
going,  she  called  after  him  through  a  chink  in  the  door- 
way: "You  won't  be  able  to  come  and  see  us  for  a 
long  time  as  you've  begun  to  sow  the  corn  and  will  of 
course  have  a  great  deal  to  do — no,  no,  my  boy,  it 
can't  be  helped — but  when  you  come  back,  in  autumn 
perhaps,  Louisa  will  be  seventeen,  and  you  must  give 
up  talking  such  childish  nonsense  to  her  as  you've 
been  doing  to-day,  she'll  be  too  old  for  such  folly  then. 
Good-bye  now,  sonny,  eat  your  bread  and  butter." 
Then  she  shut  the  door  leaving  Fred  outside  wi\.h  a. 
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great  slice  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  berf 
in  the  other. 

He  felt  that  his  aunt  had  treated  him  very  badly, 
and  was  so  angry  at  first  that  he  felt  inclined  to  throw 
the  bread  and  butter  in  at  the  kitchen  window  and 
the  bottle  of  beer  after  it,  at  the  same  time  vowing 
that  he  would  never  again  set  foot  in  the  parsonage 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Hut  second  thoughts  are  always 
best,  so  he  turned  and  walked  down  the  garden  path 
glancing  now  at  the  bread  and  butter  and  now  at  the 
bottle  of  beer,  and  saying  to  himself;  "Hang  it  all,  I'm 
not  a  bit  hungry.  The  old  lady  didn't  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head  there.  But  the  fact  is  she  only 
wanted  to  gel  rid  of  me.— Wait  a  bit,  auntie,  you  won't 
get  the  better  of  me  so  easily!  I  know  when  and 
where  Louisa  goes  to  walk, — She  must  be  mine!  What* 
ever  happens,  she  must  be  mine!"  Then  he  threw 
himself  under  the  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and 
proceeded  to  lay  out  his  plan  of  operations  in  this 
new  love  affair.  How  angry  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  known  that  Louisa  saw  him  from  her  garret  win- 
dow!-— ^He  did  not  know  that  however,  and  as  he  was 
afraid  that  his  bread  and  butter  would  fall  on  the 
gravel  and  be  spoilt,  he  thought  it  better  on  the  whole 
to  eat  it  while  it  was  good,  and  when  he  had  finished 
it,  he  said:  "I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  my  aunt  and 
Mary  MoUer;  Louisa  is  an  angel!  She  must  be  mine  I 
It's  quite  clear  that  my  relations  won't  approve  of  our 
love. — Bang!     No  girl  like  Louisa  is  ever  to  be  won 

without  a  struggle.     I'll yes,   what  ought  I  to 

do?" — Before  he  did  anything  else  he  thought  it  as 
well  to  drink  the  bottle  of  beer,  and  when  he  had 
finished  it  every  drop,  he  rose  and  crossed  the  ploughed 
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field  with 'renewed  courage,  stamping  his  firm  deter- 
mination into  the  soft  soil  as  he  went  on:  "She  shall 
be  mine!"  And  when  the  seed  had  sprung  up  the 
villagers,  said:  "Look,  do  you  see  where  the  devil  has 
been  sowing  thisdes  and  nettles  amongst  old  bailiff 
Hawermann's  com!" 

So  Fred  went  heart  and  soul  into  his  new  love 
affair.  There  was  one  good  thing  in  it,  and  that  was 
that  he  was  now  far  more  amenable  to  the  bailiff  than 
before,  because  he  looked  on  him  in  the  light  of  his 
future  father-in-law.  He  sat  by  his  side  in  the  evening 
and  told  him  how  much  his  father  would  advance  to 
set  him  up  in  business,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to 
whether  he  should  buy  or  rent  a  farm,  or  consulted 
him  about  buying  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Livonia  or 
Hungary.  The  old  man  gently  talked  him  out  of  any 
of  his  ideas  which  were  simply  absurd,  but  he  silently 
rejoiced  in  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
pupil:  "The  young  rascal  used  to  be  able  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  riding,  dancing  and  hunting,  and  now  he 
speaks  of  sensible  things  however  foolishly."  One 
evening  when  he  and  Fred  were  alone,  Frank  having 
gone  to  Gurlitz,  he  was  still  more  astonished  by  Fred's 
confiding  to  him  that  if  he  remained  in  Mecklenburg 
he  would  either  buy  or  rent  a  place  with  a  good  house 
in  the  middle  of  a  park — park  was  the  very  word  he 
used,  not  garden^ — for,  he  said,  he  owed  it  to  his  future 
wife  that  everything  should  be  done  in  good  style,  and 
added,  that  he  would  love  and  care  for  her  nearest 
lelations  like  a  father,  as  he  said  this  he  looked  at  the 
with  such  a  touchingly  affectionate  gaze  tliat  the 
ifelt  quite  uncomfortable,  "Triddelfitz,"  remon- 
"  ^awermann,  "you  are  surely  not  so  foolish,  as 
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to  think  yourself  in  love  at  your  age?" — Fred  answered 
that  it  might  be  so,  or  it  might  not  be  so,  but  he  could 
at  least  say  with  certainty,  that  he  intended  his  old 
father-in-law  to  have  a  whole  wing  in  his  house  for  his 
sole  use,  and  that  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  he  should  keep  a 
couple  of  horses  for  him  to  ride  or  drive.  Having 
said  this,  he  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  with  long  strides,  waving  his  hands  as  he  went, 
so  that  Hawermann,  who  was  sitting  in  the  sofa  corner, 
had  to  move  his  head  about  from  side  to  side  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  his  eye  on  his  pupil's  movements.  When 
he  was  saying  good-night  that  evening,  Fred  pressed 
the  old  gentleman's  hand  as  warmly  and  emphatically 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  a  moment 
later  when  Hawermann  suspected  no  evil,  he  was 
Startled  to  feel  a  warm  hand  stroking  his  white  hair, 
then  a  head  bent  over  him  and  a  hearty  kiss  was 
pressed  on  his  brow.  Before  the  old  man  had  had  time 
to  recover  from  his  consternation,  Fred  had  left  the 
room. 

Fred  was  a  very  good-hearted  young  fellow 
wished  the  whole  world  to  be  as  happy  as  he  was 
self.  His  intentions  were  good  but  his  actions 
foolish.  He  had  never  gone  back  to  see  his  aunt  at 
GUrbtz,  It  made  him  cross  to  think  of  the  wretched 
day  when  he  had  been  forbidden  to  show  his  feelings 
to  I.ouisa,  and  yet  he  daily  lived  over  again  all  that 
had  passed  on  that  occa.sion.  Bitter  as  the  thought 
was,  it  was  not  long  before  gall  was  added  to  the 
draught  he  had  to  drink- — And  by  whom  was  thi& 
added? — By  Frank! — During  the  whole  of  that  spi' 
Frank  went  to  Gurhtz  whenever  he  had  time,  and 
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sammer  when  the  three  Miss  von  Rambows  came  to 
PUmpelhagen ,  Louisa  used  to  go  and  see  them  very 
often,  and  when  she  was  there  Frank  was  never  far 
away,  while  he — our  poor  Fred,  was  not  with  them,  and 
had  to  content  liimself  witli  envying  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
ifho  reads  this  book  would  ever  imagine  that  Fred 
was  mean  and  wicked  enough  to  be  spying  and  pry- 
ing into  what  did  not  concern  him,  but  he  would  have 
been  very  stupid  if  he  had  not  suspected  what  Frank 
was  about.  And  this  was  quite  right  and  proper,  a 
young  man  who  is  really  in  love  ought  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  for  jealousy  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  tender  passion,  and  I  always  look  upon  any 
man  the  course  of  whose  love  is  utterly  unruffled  by 
anxiety  or  by  the  presence  of  a  rival  as  very  like  my 
neighbour  Mr.  Hamann,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  riding 
with  only  one  spur.  Frank  was  the  rival  in  tliis  case, 
and  Fred  regarded  him  as  such,  and  before  long  had 
put  him  in  the  same  category  as  his  aunt  and  Mary 
MoUer,  he  never  addressed  him  and  kept  all  his  con- 
versation for  his  future  father-in-law. 

No  human  being  can  stand  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  pain,  after  that  it  becomes  unbearable  and 
a  remedy  must  be  found;  now  the  only  remedy  a 
lover  finds  effectual  is  an  interview  with  his  sweetheart 
Matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  with  Fred  that  he 
lould  no  longer  exist  without  seeing  Louisa,  so  he  be- 
gin to  lie  in  wait  for  her  in  all  sorts  of  holes  and 
corners.  Every  hollow-tree  was  a  good  hiding-place 
from  which  he  could  watch  for  her  coming,  every  ditch 
ns  of  use  in  concealing  his  advance,  every  hill  was  a 
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look-out  from  which  he  could  sweep  tlie  country  with 
his  gaze,  and  every  thicket  served  him  for  an  ambush. 
He  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  see  her,  and  he  often  gave 
Louisa  a  great  fright  by  pouncing  out  upon  her,  when 
she  least  expected  him,  and  when  she  was  perhaps 

thinking  of we  will  not  say  Frank.      Sometimes 

he  was  to  be  seen  rearing  his  long  slight  figure  out  of 
a  bush  like  a  snake  in  the  act  of  springing,  sometimes 
his  head  would  appear  above  the  green  ears  of  rye  like 
a  seal  putting  its  head  above  water,  and  sometimes  as 
she  passed  under  a  tree  he  would  drop  down  at  her 
side  from  the  branches  when  he  had  been  crouched 
like  a  lynx  waiting  for  its  prey.  At  first  she  did  not 
mind  it  much,  for  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  form 
of  his  silly  practical  joking,  and  so  she  only  laughed 
and  talked  to  him  about  some  indifferent  subject;  but 
she  soon  discovered  that  a  very  remarkable  change 
had  taken  place  in  him.  He  spoke  gravely  and  solemnly 
and  uttered  the  merest  noUiings  as  if  they  had  been 
the  weightiest  affairs  of  state.  He  passed  his  hand 
meditatively  across  his  forehead  as  if  immersed  in 
profound  thought,  and  when  she  spoke  of  the  weather, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as  if  he  were  suffering 
from  a  sudden  pain  in  the  side.  When  she  asked  him 
to  come  to  GUrlitz  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said: 
Honour  forbade  him  to  do  so.  When  she  asked  him 
about  her  father,  his  words  poured  forth  like  a  swiftly 
flowing  stream:  The  bailiff  was  an  angel;  there  never 
was,  and  never  would  be  such  a  man  again  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  his  father  -was  good  and  kind,  but  hers 
was  the  prince  of  fathers.  When  she  asked  after  Mis|  ^ 
Fidelia,  he  said:  He  never  troubled  himself  about  n 
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men,  and  was  utterly  indinerent  to  almosl  all  of  them; 

but  once  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  asked 
him  about  Frank,  his  eyes  flashed  and  he  shouted; 
"Ha!"  once  or  twice  with  a  sort  of  snort,  laughed  scom- 
fiiHy,  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  slipped  a  bit  of  paper 
into  it,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  rye-field, 
where  he  was  soon  lost  to  sight— When  she  opened 
the  paper  she  found  that  it  contained  the  foKomng 
effusion: 


The  6rst  time  that  Louisa  read  this  effusion  she 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  when  she  had  read  it  twice 
she  did  not  understand  it  a  bit  better,  and  after  the 
J  third  reading  she  was  as  far  from  comprehending  it  as 
she  had  been  at  fu^t;  diat  is  to  say,  she  could  not 
make  out  who  it  was  on  whom  the  unhappy 
I  wished  to  be  revenged.  She  was  not  so  stu' 
ifid 
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not  to  know  that  the   "Her"  was  intended  for  her- 
self! 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  think 
that  the  whole  affair  was  only  a  silly  joke,  but  when 
she  remembered  Fred's  odd  manner  she  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  it  was  anything  but  a  joke,  and  so  she 
determined  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his 
way.  She  was  such  a  tender-hearted  little  creature 
that  she  was  full  of  compassion  for  Fred's  sufferings. 
Now  pity  is  a  bridge  that  often  leads  to  the  beautifiil 
meadows  stretched  on  the  other  side  of  it  full  of  rose- 
bushes and  jasmine-hedges,  which  are  as  attractive  to 
a  maiden  of  seventeen  as  cherries  to  a  bird,  and  who 
knows  whether  Louisa  rcight  not  have  been  induced 
to  wander  in  those  pleasant  groves,  had  she  not  been 
restrained  by  the  thought  of  Fred  riding  amongst  the 
roses  on  the  old  sorrel-horse,  holding  a  great  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  beer  in 
the  other.  In  spite  of  her  compassion  for  him  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  so  remained  safely  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge;  she  liked  best  to  watch  Fred 
from  a  distance,  for  the  sorrel  might  have  lain  down  in 
the  pond  again,  and  Fred  might  have  smeared  her  with 
the  bread  and  butter.  The  stupidest  lads  under  the 
sun  may  often  win  the  love  of  girls  of  seventeen, 
and  even  men  with  only  an  apology  for  a  heart  are 
gometimes  successful,  but  alas  for  the  young  fellow 
who  has  ever  condescended  to  wear  motley,  he 
never  hope  to  win  his  lady's  affection,  for  nothinf 
is  so  destructive  to  young  love  as  a  hearty  fit 
laughter. 

Louisa  could  not  restrain  her  laughter  when 
thought  of  the  ludicrous  scene   that  had  just 
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place,  but  she  suddenly  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her 
merriment,  for  she  felt  as  if  a  soft  hand  had  just  taken 
hers,  and  as  if  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  were  looking  at  her 
affectionately.  Perhaps  this  thought  may  have  come 
into  her  head  because  she  caught  sight  of  Frank  com- 
ing towards  her  from  the  distance.  The  next  moment 
it  flashed  into  her  mind  that  it  was  Frank  on  whom 
Fred  wished  to  be  revenged,  and  so  when  they  met  a 
deep  blush  overspread  her  face,  and  feeling  diat  that 
was  the  case  made  her  so  angry  with  herself  that  she 
blushed  even  deeper  than  before.  Frank  spoke  to  her 
in  his  usual  courteous  manner  about  indifferent  things, 
but  she  was  strangely  shy,  and  answered  him  at  cross- 
purposes,  for  her  mind  was  full  of  Fred  and  his  vows 
of  vengeance. 

"Heaven  knows  what's  the  matter,"  thought  Frank 
was  returning  home  after  having  walked  a  short 
ith  her,  "she  isn't  at  all  like  herself  to-day.  Is 
'&u1t?  Has  she  had  anything  to  vex  or  annoy 
What  was  that  piece  of  paper  she  was  tearing 
Dp?" — Meanwhile  he  had  reached  the  place  where  he 
had  met  her.  Some  of  the  bits  of  paper  were  still 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  he  saw  on  one  of  them, 
without  picking  it  up:  "Rsvengel  I'll  seek  for  ever- 
more Frederic  Triddelfitz."  This  made  him  curious 
for  he  knew  Fred's  handwriting,  so  he  looked  about 
and  found  two  more  bits  of  paper,  but  when  he  put 
them  together  he  could  make  nothing  more  out  of 
Ihem  but:  "clinging  grows  . , .  that  witching  hour  .... 

meet  in  my  lady's  boVr Spring  flowers  ....  I'll 

cease  to  . . .  from  out  my  sight  ....  my  sole  delight. .  . 
Mai!  thou  ne'er  .  .  .  my  vengeance  dire!  ....  The 
fo?  .  ,  ,  Hevengel!     I'll   seek   for   evermore  Frederic 
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I    away    all    tli&]^| 
lit  of  it,  bet  after'  B 


Triddelfitz."     The    wind    had    blown 
rest. 

Tbere  was  not  much  to  be  made  out  of  it,  bet  after  ■ 
a  lime  Frank  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Fred  Triddel- 
fitz was  in  love  with  Louisa,  dogged  her  footsteps,  and 
wanted  to  be  revenged  on  her  for  some  reason  only 
known  to  himself.  It  was  a  ridiculous  affair  altogether, 
but  still  when  he  remembered  that  Fred  Triddelfitz 
was  as  full  of  tricks  as  a  donkey's  hide  of  grey  hair, 
and  that  he  might  easily  do  something  that  would  be 
of  great  annoyance  to  Louisa,  Frank  determined  to 
keep  watch,  and  not  to  let  Fred  out  of  his  sight  when 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  GUrlitz. 

Fred  had  broken  the  ice,  he  had  spoken,  he  bad 
done  his  part,  and  it  was  now  Louisa's  turn  to  speak 
if  anything  was  to  come  of  it.  He  waited,  and 
watched,  and  got  no  answer.  "It's  a  horrid  shame," 
he  said  to  himself.  "But  she  isn't  up  to  this  sort  of 
thing  yet,  I  roust  show  her  what  she  ought  to  do." 
Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  in  a  feigned 
hand. 

Address:  "To  Her  that  you  know  of. 

Inscription:  "Sweet  Dream  of  my  soul! 
"Tliis  letter  can  tell  you  nothing,  it  only  conta 
what  is   absolutely  necessary    for  you  to   learn, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  third  rose-bush  in  the  seconi, 
row.    I'll  tell  you  the  rest  by  word  of  mouth,  and  will 
only  add:  Whenever  you  see  a  cross  drawn  in  while 
chalk  on  the  garden-door,  you  will  find  the  disclosure, 
of  ray  sentiments  under  the  flower-pot  beside  the  third,™ 
rose-bush  in  the  second  tow.     The  waving  of  a  pocket^ 
kandkerchief  on  the  Gurlitz  side  of  the  house  will  bu 


intain^^H 

an^H 

seconir  I 
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of  ycriir  presence,  and  of  your  desiring  an 
"interview;  my  signal,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
whislling  three  times  on  the  crook  of  ray  stick,  (Our 
^lepherd  taught  me  how  to  do  it,  and  love  makes 
evttything  easy  to  learn),  Randyveo:  The  large  ditch 
to  the  right  of  the  bridge. 

"Ever  thine!! 

"From  Him  whom  you  know  of" 

"P,S.  Pardon  me  for  having  written  this  in  my 
shirt-sleeves,  it  is  such  a  frightfully  hot  day.—  — " 

This  letter  fell  into  the  wrong  hands,  for  it  was 
Mrs.  Behrens  who  found  it  when  she  went  out  to  water 
her  flowers,  whilst  Louisa,  who  was  now  a  notable  little 
housekeeper,  was  busy  indoors  making  gooseberry  jam. 
The  clergyman's  wife  had  no  scruples  about  opening 
and  reading  the  letter,  and  after  she  had  done  so 
she  was  quite  convinced  that  it  was  intended  for 
Louisa,  and  had  been  written  by  her  nephew  Fred. 

She  could  not  tell  Louisa  of  her  discovery,  for  that 

would  simply  have  been  playing  into  Fred's  hands,  she 

had  therefore  to  content  herself  with  talking  of  letters 

I      in  general,   and  trying  to  find  out  in  a  round-about 

kind  of  way  whether  Louisa  had  received  any  epistles 

such  as  she  had  in  her  pocket,  but  as  the  girl  did  not 

understand  what  she  meant,  she  determined  not  to  tell 

lier  pastor  what  had  happened.      For,    she    thought, 

vky  should  she  make  him  angry  by  telling  him  of  the 

foohsh  boy's  love  troubles,   and  besides  that,  it  would 

I     have  been  very  painful  for  her  to  have  to  give  evidence 

I     against  her  own   flesli   and  blood — and  unfortunately 

Fred  was  her  sister's  son.     But  she  wished  with  all 
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her  heart  that  she  could  have  have  had  a  few  minute 
quiet  talk  with  the  culprit  himself,  and  that  \ 
possible,  for  she  never  saw  him  by  any  chance. 

She  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  days, 
and  took  the  entire  charge  of  watering  the  flowers 
into  her  own  hands.  It  was  just  as  well  that  she 
did  so,  for  soon  afterwards  she  found  a  letter 
drenched  with  rain  under  the  third  rose-bush  in  the 
second  row.  This  letter  was  still  more  to  the  point 
than  the  last: 

Address;  "To  ffir,  the  only  woman  I  adore.        I 
Inscription:  "Soul  of  my  existence!!  I 

"We  are  surrounded  by  pitfalls;  I  am  aware  that 
our  foe  watches  ray  every  step. — Cowardly  spj/,  I  scorn 
you!— Have  no  fear,  Beloved,  I  will  conquer  all  diffi- 
culties.— -One  bold  deed  will  bring  our  love  recognilion. 
At  two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon,  when  the  Dragon 
is  asieep  that  guards  my  treasure,  I  shall  expect  to 
see  your  signal  with  the  pocket-handkerchief.  As  for 
myself,  I  shall  then  be  bidden  behind  the  manure 
heap  on  the  bank  beside  the  large  ditch,  and  shall 
whistle  three  times  on  the  crook  of  my  stick  to  en- 
tice you  to  come  to  me.  And — even  though  the 
powers  of  hell  should  fight  against  me — I  have  sworn 

Thine." 

Mrs.  Eehrens  was  furious  when  she  read  this  letter, 

"The !     The....!     Oh  you  young  rascal  I     -When  J 

the  dragon  is  asleep!'  The  wretch  means  me  by 
that!  But  wait  a  bit!  /'U  entice  jiou  to  come  to 
me,  and  though  the  powers  of  hell  won't  touch  you,  if 
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once  I  get  hold  of  you ,  I'll  give  you  such  a  box  on 
tte  ear  as-you  never  had  before!" 

About  two  o'clock  next  day,  Mrs.  Behrens  rose 
from  her  sofa  and  went  into  the  garden.  The  parlour- 
door  creaked  and  the  garden-door  banged  as  she  went 
oat,  and  the  parson  hearing  the  noise,  looked  out  at 
the  window  to  see  what  it  was  tliat  took  his  wife  out 
at  that  unusual  hour,  for  as  a  general  rule  she  did  not 
move  from  her  sofa  till  three  had  struck.  He  saw 
her  go  behind  a  bush  and  wave  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief.— "She's  making  signs  to  Hawermann,  of 
course,"  said  he,  and  then  he  went  and  lay  down 
again.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  she  only 
wanted  to  show  her  sister's  son  how  much  she  longed 
to  get  within  reach  of  his  ears.  But  he  did  not  come, 
Dot  yet  were  his  three  whistles  to  be  heard. — She  re- 
turned to  her  room  very  crossly,  and  when  her  hus- 
band asked  her  at  coffee  time  to  whom  she  had  been 
making  signals  in  the  garden,  she  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  that  in  spite  of  being  a  clergyman's 
vrife — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  it — she  told  a 
lie,  and  said  that  she  had  found  it  so  frightfully  close 
she  had  been  fanning  herself  a  little. 

On  the  third  day  after  that  she  found  another 
letter: 


Address:  "To  Her  who  is  intended  for  me  by  Fale. 

Inscription:  "Sun  of  my  dark  existence!! 

"Have  you  ever  suffered  the  paim  of  hell?  I  have 
been  enduring  them  since  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  d^  before  yesterday  when  I  was  hidden  be^ '  ' 
the  manure-heap.     The  weather  was  lo""'"    ' 


was  busy  in  the  clover-field,  and  your  handkerchief 
g  in  the  perfumed  air  like  oae  of  those 
tumbler  pigeons  I  used  to  have  long  ago.  I  was  just 
about  to  utter  the  three  whistles  we  had  agreed  upon, 
when  that  stupid  old  ass  Brasig  came  up  to  me,  and 
talked  to  me  for  a  whole  hour  by  Ike  clock  about  the 
farm.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  hastened  to  the 
ditch,  but,  ok  agony!  I  was  terribly  disappointed.  The 
time  must  have  seemed  very  long  to  you,  for  you  were 
gone.^ — But  now,  Hsteii.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished 
my  curds  and  cream  this  evening  I  shall  start  for  the 
place  of  Randyvoo  where  I  shall  be  hidden  punclttatly 
at  half-past  eight.  This  is  Saturday,  so  the  parson 
will  be  iwriting  his  sermon,  and  the  Dragon  will  be 
busy,  so  it  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  us  to  meet, 
and  the  alder-bushes  will  screen  us  from  every  eye. 
(Schiller!)  Wait  awhile — thy  rest  comes  presentiy 
(G(ithe)  in  the  arms  of  thy  adorer,  who  would  sell  all 
that  is  dear  to  him,  if  he  could  buy  what  is  dear  to 
thee  with  the  proceeds. 


-  nought. 


("The  beginning  is   by  myself,  the  middle  part  1 
Schiller,  and  the  end  by  a  certain  person  called  Anony* 
mous  who  writes  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but  I  hart' 
altered  his  lines  to  suit  the  present  case.) 

"/b  an  agony  of  longing  to  see  you. 

Ever  Thine," 
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'iVo/"  cried  little  Mrs.  Behrens  when  she  had  read 
the  letter.  "This  is  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing! 
Ah,  my  dear  sister,  I'm  sorry  for  you!  Well,  it's  high 
time  for  oi/ier  people  to  interfere,  and  I  think  that 
being  his  aunt,  I  am  the  proper  person  to  do  so.    And 

I  I  will  do  it,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  stamping  her  foot 
emphatically,  "and  I  should  like  to  see  who'd  dare  to 
prevent  me!" 

"1  promise  not  to  interfere  wiUi  you,  Mrs.  Behrens," 

li      said  Brasig,  coming  from  behind  the  bee-hives. 

I'  "Have    yoii    been    listening,  Brasig?"   asked  Mrs, 

Behrens  rather  sharply. — " 'Listcningl'  I  never  listen  1 
I  only  keep  my  ears  open,  and  then  I  hear  what's 
going  on;  and  I  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  see  what 
passes  before  me.  For  instance,  I  see  that  you  are 
very  cross." — "Yes,  but  it's  enough  to  drive  an  angel 
wild." — "Ah,  Mrs,  Behrens,  the  angels  are  wild  enough 

'  already  in  all  conscience,  but  we  don't  need  to  speak 
of  them  just  now,  for  I  believe  that  the  devil  himself 
is  going  about  Pilmpelhagen." — "Goodness  gracious 
me!  Has  Fred  . . .  .?"^ — -"No,"  answered  Brasig,  "I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  certainly  there's  something  up." 
— "How?" — "Mrs.  Behrens,  Hawermann  is  in  a  bad 
humour,  and  that  is  enough  to  show  you  that  some- 
thing ujipleasant  is  going  on.  When  I  went  to  Pilm- 
pelhagen last  week  I  found  bim  busy  with  the  hay 
and  rape-harvest,  and  said:  'Good-morning,'  I  said. — 
'Good-morning,'  said  he.^ — 'Charles,'  I  began,  and  was 
going  to  have  said  something  when  he  interrupted  me 
by  asking:  'Have  you  seen  Triddelfitz  anywhere?' — 
'Yes,'  I  answered. — 'Where?'  he  asked.^ — 'Sitting  in 
the  large  ditch,'  I  said. — 'Did  you  see  young  Mr.  von 
Rainbow?'  he  asked.^ — 'He's  sitting  in  the  next  ditch 
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close  behind  Fred,'  I  replied. — 'What  are  they  doing?' 
he  asked. — 'Playing,'  I  said. — 'You  don't  give  me 
much  comfort,'  he  said,  splaying,  whea  there's  so  much 
to  be  done!' — 'Yes,  Chaxles,'  I  said,  'and  I  played 
with  them.' — 'What  were  you  playing  at?'  he  asked. 
— 'We  had  a  game  at  '1  spy,'  Charles.  You  must  un- 
derstand that  your  grey-hound  was  peeping  over  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  towards  GUrlitz,  and  your  young 
nobleman  was  watching  the  grey-hound,  so  I  hid  my- 
self in  the  marl-pit,  and  watched  tJiem  both.  When 
ever  one  of  them  turned  the  others  ducked,  so  there 
we  sat  peeping  and  ducking  till  at  last  I  found  it  a 
very  tiresome  amusement,  and,  leaving  my  hiding- 
place,  went  to  join  Mr.  von  Rambow.  'Good-day,'  I 
said, — 'Good-day,'  he  replied. —  'Pardon  me,'  I  said, 
'but  which  of  your  farming-operations  is  it  that  is  oc- 
cupying your  attention  just  now?'^'!,'  he  stammered, 
'w — wanted  to  see  how  the  peas  were  getting  on!' — 
'H'm!'  I  said.  'Ah!'  I  said.  'I  understand.'  Then  I 
bade  him  'good-bye,'  and  went  to  have  a  look  at  the 
grey-hound.  Don't  be  angry,  Mrs.  Behrens,  but  that's 
what  I  always  call  your  nephew."- — "Not  at  all,  not  at 
all!"  cried  the  little  lady,  though  her  own  name  for 
him  was  different— Then  Brasig  continued:  "'Good- 
day,'  I  said,  'may  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  here?' — 
— 'Oh,  nothing  in  particular,'  he  said,  looking  rather 
foolish,  'I'm  only  looking  at  the  peas.' — 'Now,  Charles,' 
I  said,'  'if  you  can  get  the  peas  staked  by  setting 
those  two  lads  to  look  at  them,  why  all  that  I  can  say 
is  that  you're  a  deuced  lucky  fellow.' — 'The  devil  take 
it!'  he  said,  'they're  both  up  to  some  folly.  Mr.  von 
Rambow  is  quite  changed  this  summer,  he  isn't  like 
the  same  person.     He  goes  about  in  3.  dream,  forgets 
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an  that  I  tell  him,  and  so  I  can't  rely  on  him  as  I 
used  to  do.  And  as  for  that  other  stupid  dolt,  he's 
worse  than  ever.' — Now,  Mrs.  Behrens,  pray  don't  be 
angry  with  Hawermann  for  calling  your  nephew  a 
'stupid  dolt.'"^ — -"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Behrens, 
"for  that's  just  what  he  is." — "Well,  you  see  that  all 
happened  a  week  ago,  but  this  morning  I  went  out 
early  with  my  fishing-rod  to  try  whether  I  couldn't 
catch  a  few  trout,  when  just  as  I  was  coming  in  this 
direction  I  caught  sight  of  your  nephew,  the  grey- 
hound. He  slipped  cautiously  into  the  garden,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  a  few  minutes,  came  out 
again.  Meanwhile  I  perceived  that  the  young  noble- 
man was  watching  him  from  amongst  the  thorn-bushes 
by  the  side  of  the  ditchj  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  saw  that  my  good  old  friend  Charles 
Hawermann  was  following  them  on  the  hill-side.  I 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  so  we  all  went  on  in  single 
file  quite  round  the  village,  and  I  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing when  I  thought  that  each  of  us  only  knew  of  the 
presence  of  the  game  he  was  stalking,  and  was  totally 
unaware  that  he  himself  was  being  stalked  in  his  turn. 
We're  ail  to  be  at  it  again  to-morrow  I  believe,  for 
Hawermann,  who  has  followed  them  twice  already,  is 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery;  so  if 
either  you  or  the  parson  has  a  fancy  to  join  us  in  the 
hunt,  you  can  follow  me."— "Thanks  very  much,"  said 
lifrs.  Behrens,  "but  I've  got  my  part  to  play  already. 
Brisig,  can  you  keep  a  secret?" — "Like  a  safe  when 
Ihe  padlock  is  on,"  he  answered. — "No,  no.  Do  be 
Berious.  Can  you  be  silent?" — "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said  gravely,  and  clapped  his  hand  on  his  mouth 
in  token  of  shame  at  bis  Ul-timed  jesting,  though  had 
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anyone  else  done  it,  he  would  have  given  him  a  black 
eye  for  his  pains. — "Why  well  then,  listen,"  said  Mrs. 
Behrens,  who  now  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  she 
knew  of  the  affair. — "Wheugh!"  whistled  Bmsig,  "what 
a  fool  that  nephew  of  yours  is." — "Mrs.  Behrens  then 
read  him  the  letters  she  had  found.  "Hang  it,"  cried 
Brasig,  "where  did  the  young  rascal  get  that  grand  way 
of  expressing  himself.  Stupid  as  he  is  in  other  matters, 
he  can  write  much  better  than  one  would  expect." — 
When  she  came  to  the  hit  about  the  dragon  Br^sig 
laughed  heartily,  and  said:  "That's  you,  Mrs.  Behrens, 
that's  you!". — -"I  know/'  she  answered  sharply,  "but 
the  ass  in  the  third  letter  is  intended  for  you,  so 
neither  of  us  need  laugh  at  the  other.  But  now,  Br^sig, 
you  see  that  ifs  quite  necessary  that  I  should  get  hold 
of  the  little  wretch,  and  box  his  ears  well  for  him." — 
"You're  quite  right,  and  it's  easily  managed.  Listen. 
You  and  I  must  hide  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  at 
eight  o'clock  this  evening;  at  half  past  eight,  Louisa 
must  take  her  place  in  the  ditch,  and  you'll  see  that 
he'll  come  like  a  bear  to  wild  honey;  and  then  we'll 
spring  out  upon  him,  and  take  him  prisoner  before  he 
knows  where  he  is." — "That  won't  do  at  all,  Brasig. 
If  I  were  going  to  act  in  that  sort  of  way  I  shouldn't 
require  your  help.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if 
Louisa  were  ever  to  know  anything  about  this,  and 
rd  rather  that  neither  Hawermann  nor  even  my  pastor 
should  hear  of  it." — "H'ni,  h'm!"  said  Brasig.     "Then 

....then Stop!    I  have  it  now.     Mrs.  Behrens,  you 

must  make  yourself  as  tiin  as  possible,  put  on  Louisa's 
clothes,  and  go  to  the  mndyvoo  in  her  stead.  Then, 
as  soon  as  he  is  seated  by  your  side,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  kissing  you,  you  must  seize  him  by  llie  scruff 
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of  the  neck,  and  hold  on  till  I  come." — "Nay,  Braslg, 
that  would  never  do!" — "Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Behrens?  You  understand  that  if  he  doesn't  see  his 
sweet-heart  in  the  ditch,  you'll  never  manage  to  in- 
veigle him  Oiere;  and  if  we  don't  nah  him  unex- 
pectedly, we'll  never  succeed  in  catching  him,  for  he's 
a  long-legged,  thin-flanked  grey-hound,  and  if  it  came 
to  a  race,  we'd  be  nowhere  with  our  short  legs  and 
round  bodie3."~It  was  quite  true;  but  no!  she  go  to 
a  rendezvous?  And  BrSsig  was  very  stupid,  how  could 
she  ever  get  into  Louisa's  gown? — But  BrSsig  would 
not  be  convinced,  he  maintained  that  it  was  the  only 
way  in  which  she  could  get  the  interview  she  wanted 
mth  her  nephew,  and  assured  her  that  all  she  had  to 
do  was  to  put  on  Louisa's  shawl  and  Leghorn  hat, 
and  then  go  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch.     "You 

» remember  to  sit  down,"  he  continued,  "for  if  you 
a.  standing  he  will  see  at  once  that  you're  a  foot 
T,  and  at  least  a  foot  broader  than  Louisa."^ — At 
■at  last  Mrs.  Behrens  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  when  she  went  out  at  tJie  back-door 
about  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  wearing  Louisa's 
shawl  and  hat,  the  parson  who  was  standing  at  his 
study-window  thinking  over  his  sermon,  said  to  him- 
self wonderingly:  "What  on  earth  is  Regina  drang  with 
Ifluisa's  hat  and  shawl?  And  there's  BrSsig  coming 
out  of  the  arbour.  He  must  want  to  speak  to  me 
about  something — but  it's  a  very  odd  thing  alto- 
gether!" 

Mrs.  Behrens  went  down  the  garden  path  with 
Brisig  feeling  ready  for  anytliiog  that  might  befall. 
She  opened  the  garden-gate  and  went  out  alone,  leav- 
ing Brasig  squatted  under  the  hedge  like  a  great  tos-d, 
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but  no  sooner  was  she  by  herself  than  her  courag 
oozed  away,  and  she  said:  "Come  to  the  ditch  withj 
me,  Brasig,  you're  too  far  away  there,  and  must  \ 
close  at  hand  to  help  me  when  I've  caught  him."- 
"All  rightl"  said  Brasig,  and  he  accompanied  her  t 
the  ditch. 

Canal-like  ditches  such  as  this  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  all  the  country-side,  for  the  thorough  system 
of  drainage  to  which  the  land  has  been  subjected  has 
done  away  with  their  use;  but  every  farmer  will  re- 
member them  in  the  old  time.  They  were  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  but  tapered  away  till 
quite  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  were  fringed  with 
thorns  and  other  bushwood.  They  were  generally  dry 
except  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  there  was  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  half  of  water  in  them,  or  in  summer  for 
a  day  or  two  after  a  thunder-storm.  That  was  the 
case  now. — "Brasig  hide  yourself  behind  that  thorn  so 
that  you  may  come  to  the  rescue  at  once." — "Very 
well,"  said  BrSsig. — "But,  Mrs.  Behrens,"  he  continued 
after  a  pause,  "you  must  think  of  a  signal  to  call  mej 
to  your  help." — "Yes,"  she  said.  "Of  course!  ~ 
what  shall  it  be?^— Wait!  when  I  say;  '  TAt  Philisiim 
he  tipon  thee'  spring  upon  him." — "I  understand, 
Behrens!" 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  thought  the  clergyman's' 
wife.     "I  feel  as  if  I  were  quite  a  Delilah.     Going  t 
a  rendezvous  at  half  past  eight  in  the  evening! 
age  too!     Ah  me,  in  my  old  age  I'm  going  to  do  wha 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  when  I  was  a  girL"- 
Then  aloud.     "BrSsig  don't  puff  so  loud  anyone  coultF 
hear  you  a  mile  off."     Resuming  her  soliloquy:    "Ai 
aH  for  the  sake  of  a  boy,  a  mischievous  wTetch  of* 
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Good  gracious!  If  my  pastor  knew  what  I  was 
about!"— Aloud.  "What  are  you  laughing  at,  BrSsig? 
I  forbid  you  to  laugh,  it's  very  silly  of  you." — "I  didn't 
laugh,  Mrs.  Eehrens."^"Ves,  you  drd,  I  heard  you 
distinctly."- — "I  only  yawned,  Mrs.  Behrens,  it's  such 
frightfutly  slow  work  lying  here."— "You  oughtn't  to 
yawn  at  such  a  time.  I'm  trembling  all  over. — Oh, 
you  little  wretch,  what  misery  you  have  caused  me!  I 
can't  tell  anyone  what  you've  made  me  suffer,  and 
must  just  bear  it  in  silence.  It  was  God  who  sent 
BrSsig  to  my  help." ^Suddenly  Brisig  whispered  in 
great  excitement,  his  voice  sounding  like  the  distant 
ay  of  a  corn-crake;  "Mrs.  Behrens,  draw  yourself  out 
dll  you're  as  long  as  Lewerenz's  child;*  make  yoiu-self 
you  possibly  can,  and  put  on  a  pretty  air 
ision,    for  I  see  him  coming  over  the  crest  of 

His  figure    stands    out   clearly    against  the 

:Jljt" — Little  Mrs.  Behrens  felt  as  if  her  heart  had 
stopped  beating,  and  her  anger  waxed  hotter  against 
the  boy  who  had  brought  her  into  such  a  false  posi- 
lion.  She  was  so  much  ashamed  of  herself  for  being 
where  she  was,  that  she  would  most  assuredly  have 
ran  away  if  Briisig  had  not  laughed  again,  but  as 
soon  as  she  heard  that  laugh,  she  determined  to 
stay  and  show  him  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
much  more  serious  undertaking  than  he  seemed  to 
imagine. — 

It  was  quite  true  that  Brasig  had  laughed  this 
lime,  for  he  saw  a  second  and  then  a  third  black  figure 
following  the  first  down  the  hill.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  he 
chuckled  in  his  hiding-place  in  the  tliom-bush,  "there's 
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Charles  Hawennann  tool  I  declare  the  whole  c 
ing  force  of  PUmpelhagen  is  coming  down  here  to  sc« 
how  the  peas  aie  growing  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  Ifs 
as  good  as  a  play!"— Mrs.  Behrens  did  not  see  th 
others,  she  only  saw  her  sister's  son  who  was  comiii_ 
rapidly  towards  her.  He  hastened  over  the  bridge 
ran  along  the  bank,  sprang  to  her  side,  and  threw  hi 
arras  round  her  neck,  exclaiming:  "Sweet  angel!"— 
"Oh  you  wicked  little  wretchl"  cried  his  aunt  tryiiq 
to  seize  him  in  the  way  BrSsig  had  desired  her,   bu 

I  instead  of  that  she  only  caught  hold  of  the  collar  0 

r  his  coat.  Then  she  called  out  as  loudly  as  she  could; 
"The  Phdistines  be  upon  tliee!"  and  immediate^ 
BrSsig  the  Philistine  started  to  his  feet. — Confound  i  ^ 
His  foot  had  gone  to  sleep! — But  never  mindl  Hfl 
hopped  down  the  bank  as  quickly  as  he  could,  taking 
into  consideration  that  one  leg  felt  as  if  it  had  a  hu* 
dred-and-eighty  pound  weight  attached  to  the  end  o 
it,  but  just  as  he  was  close  upon  his  prey  he  tiippec 
over  a  low  thorn-bush  and  tumbled  right  into  the  fool 
and  a  half  of  water. — And  tliere  he  sat  as  immovabl;^ 

I  as  if  he  had  gone  back  to  the  hydropathic  establish 
ment,  and  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sitz-bathi    Frof 

I  stood  as  if  he  liad  been  turned  to  stone,  and  felt  a 
though  he  were  suffering  from  a  douche-bath,  for  hi 
r  aunt  was  clutching  him  tightly  and  scolding  hio 
to  her  heart's  content:   "The  dragon  has   caught  yoB 
now  my  boy!     Yes,  the  dragon  has  caught  youl"— : 
"And  here  comes  the  ass,"  shouted  Brisig  picking  h' 
self  out  of  the  water  aikd  running  towards  him.     '. 
Fred  had  now  recovered  from  his  astonishment.    -^^^ 
shook  himself  free  from  his  aunt,   and  darting  up  Uw 
bank  wo\ild  have  escaped  had  he  not  at  the  snnn 
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moment  encountered  a  new  euemy^ — Frank,  In  an- 
other second  Hawermanii  had  joined  them,  and  Mrs. 
Behrens  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  sliock  of 
seeing  him,  when  her  pastor  came  up,  and  said:  "What's 
the  matter,  Regina?  What  does  all  this  mean?" — The 
poor  little  lady's  consternation  was  indescribable,  but 
Br^ig,  from  whose  clothes  the  water  was  running  in 
streams,  was  too  angry  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  ex- 
claimed: "You  confounded  rascal!  You  greyhoundl" 
giving  Fred  a  hearty  dig  in  the  ribs  as  he  spoke.  "It's 
all  your  fault  that  I  shall  have  another  attack  of  gout. 
But  now,  I'll  teli  you  what,  everyone  shall  know  what 

a  d — d  Jesuit  you  are.     Hawermann ,  he " — -"  For 

God's  sake,"  cried  Mrs.  Behrens,  "don't  attend  to  a 
angle  word  that  Brasig  says.  Hawermann,  Mr.  von 
Rambow,  the  whole  thing  is  ended  and  done  with. 
Ifs  all  over  now,  and  what  has  still  to  be  done  or 
said  can  quite  well  be  managed  by  my  pastor  alone; 
it's  a  family  matter  and  concerns  no  one  but  our- 
selves. Isn't  that  the  case,  my  dear  Fred?  It's  merely 
a  family  matter  I  assure  you,  and  no  one  has  any- 
ihing  to  do  with  it  but  we  two.  But  now,  come  away, 
my  boy,  we'll  tell  my  pastor  all  about  it.  Good-night, 
it.  von  Rambow.  Good-night,  Hawermann,  Fred  will 
soon  follow  you.  Come  away,  Briisig,  you  must  go  to 
bed  at  once," 

And  so  she  managed  to  disperse  the  assembly. 
The  two  who  were  left  in  ignorance  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, went  home  separately,  shaking  their  heads  over 
the  affair.  Hawermann  was  indignant  with  his  two 
young  people,  and  put  out  because  he  was  to  have 
IW  explanation  of  their  conduct.  Frank  was  mistrust- 
ful of  everyone;  he  had  recognised  Louisa's  ha^  mv4 
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shawl  in  spite  of  ihe  darkness,  and  thought  that  the 
mystery  must  have  something  to  do  with  her,  though 
how,  he  was  unable  to  conjecture. 

Fred  was  much  cast  down  in  spirit  The  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  went  on  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
latter  told  her  husband  the  whole  story  from  beginning 
to  end,  scolding  her  hopeful  nephew  roundly  the  whole 
time.  The  procession  moved  on  towards  the  parsonage, 
and  as  the  evil-doer  guessed  that  a  bad  half-hour 
awaited  him  there,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  making 
his  escape  while  it  was  possible,  but  BrSsig  came  as 
close  up  to  him  as  if  he  had  known  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  that  only  made  him  rage  and  chafe 
the  more  inwardly.  When  BrSsig  asked  Mrs.  Behrens 
who  it  was  that  had  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
she  had  answered  that  it  was  Frank,  Triddelfitz  stood 
still  and  shaking  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  Ptlmpel- 
hagen,  said  fiercely:  "I  am  betrayed,  and  she  will  be 
sold,  sold  to  that  man  because  of  his  rank  and  posi- 
tion!"—"Boy!"  cried  Mrs.  Behrens,  "will  you  hold 
your  tongue!" — "Hush,  Regina,"  said  her  husband, 
who  had  now  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  had  taken 
place,  "now  please  go  in  and  see  that  BrSsig's  room 
is  prepared,  and  get  him  sent  to  bed  as  quickly  as 
you  can.     I  will  remain  here  and  speak  to  Fred." 

This  was  done.  The  parson  appealed  to  Fred's 
common  sense,  but  his  sense  of  injury  far  exceeded 
that  other,  and  his  spirit  seethed  and  boiled  like  y  ' 
in  the  process  of  fermentation.  He  put  aside  all  thcl 
clergyman's  gentle  arguments,  and  declared  passionaietjll 
that  his  own  aunt  had  determined  to  destroy  the  whoi 
happiness  of  his  life,  and  that  she  cared  more  for  ll 
lich  aristocrat  than  for  lier  sister's  son. 
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Within  the  house  matters  were  going  on  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  manner;  uncle  Brasig  refused  to 
go  to  bed  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Behrens'  entreaties.  "I 
canV'  he  said,  "that  is  to  say,  I  can,  but  I  mustn't  do 
it;  for  I  must  go  to  Rexow.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
NUssler  to  say  that  she  wanted  my  help."  The  same 
yeast  which  had  caused  Fred  to  seethe  and  boil  over 
was  working  in  him,  but  more  quietly,  because  it  had 
been  a  part  of  his  being  for  a  longer  time.  At  last, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  as  a  favour 
to  Mrs.  Behrens,  and  from  fear  of  bringing  on  an  at- 
tack of  gout  by  remaining  in  his  wet  things,  but  his 
thoughts  were  as  full  of  anxious  affection  for  Mrs. 
NUssler,  as  Fred's  were  of  love  for  Louisa  when  on 
leaving  the  parsonage  he  exclaimed  passionately: 
"Give  her  up,  does  he  say!  Give  her  up! — The  devil 
take  that  young  sprig  of  the  nobility!" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


1 


Next  day — it  was  Sunday  morning — when  BrSsig 
awoke,  he  gave  himself  a  comfortable  stretch  in  the 
soft  bed.  "A  luxury,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I've 
never  before  enjoyed,  but  I  suppose  one  would  soon 
get  accustomed  to  it."  Just  as  he  was  about  to  get 
up  the  housemaid  came  in,  and  taking  possession  of 
his  clothes,  placed  a  black  coat,  waistcoat  and  pair  of 
trousers  over  the  back  of  a  chair  in  their  stead. 

"Ho,  hoi"  he  said  with  a  laugh  as  he  examined 
the  black  suit;  "It's  Sunday,  and  this  is  a  parsonage; 
but  surely  they  never  think  that  I'm  going  to  preach 
to-day!"  He  lifted  one  article  of  clothing  after  the 
other  curiously,  and  then  said:  "Ahl  I  see  now,  it's 
because  mine  were  wet  through  in  the  ditch  last  night, 
so  they've  given  me  a  suit  belonging  to  his  Reverence. 
All  right  then! — here  goes."  But  it  did  not  go  so 
easily  after  all  I  And  as  for  comfort,  that  was  totally 
out  of  the  question.  The  trousers  were  a  very  good 
length,  but  were  fi-ightfully  tight.  The  lower  buttons 
of  the  waistcoat  could  neither  be  coaxed  nor  forced 
into  the  button-holes,  and  when  he  put  on  the  coal, 
there  was  an  ominous  cracking  somewhere  between 
the  shoulders,  As  for  his  arms,  they  stood  out  from 
his  body  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  press  the 
whole  world  to  his  faithful  heart   on  this  parliculafJ 
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After  he  was  dressed  he  went  down  stairs,  and 
joined  Mrs.  Beiirens  in  ttie  parlour.  As  to  his  legs, 
he  looked  and  walked  very  much  as  he  had  done  ever 
since  he  had  received  his  pension;  but  as  to  the  upper 
part  of  his  body!  Mrs.  Bchrens  burst  out  laughing 
when  she  saw  him,  and  immediately  took  refuge  be- 
hind the  breakfast  table,  for  he  advanced  with  his 
arms  outstretched  as  if  he  wished  to  make  her  the 
first  recipient  of  his  world-embrace.— "Keep  away  from 
me,  Brasig!"  she  laughed,  "If  I  had  ever  imagined 
that  my  pastor's  good  clothes  would  have  looked  so 
ridiculous  on  you  I'd  have  let  you  remain  in  bed  till 
dinner-time,  for  your  own  things  won't  be  washed  and 
dried  before  that." — "Oh,  hoi"  laughed  Brasig,  "that 
was  the  reason  you  sent  me  these  things,  was  it?  I 
thought  perhaps  you  wanted  to  dress  me  up  for  an- 
other randjwoo  to-day."^ — "Now,  just  Usten  to  me, 
Brasig!"  said  little  Mrs.  Behrens,  blushing  furiously. 
"I  forbid  you  to  make  such  jokes.  And  when  you're 
going  about  in  the  neighbourhood — you  have  nothing 
to  do  now  except  to  carry  gossip  from  one  house  to 
another^ — ^if  you  ever  tell  any  one  about  that  wretched 
rendeavottS  of  last  night— I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 
— "Mrs.  Behrens,  you  may  trust  me  not  to  do  that," 
here  he  went  nearer  the  clergyman's  wife  with  both 
■anns  outstretched,  and  she  once  more  retreated  behind 
the  table,  "Indeed,  you've  nothing  to  fear,  I'm  not 
a  Jesuit." — "No,  Brasig,  you're  an  old  heathen,  but 

you  ar'n't  a  Jesuit.  But  if  you  say  anything  about  it 

Oh  me!  Hawerroann  must  be  told,  my  pastor  says 
so.  But  if  he  asks  about  it,  don't  mention  my  name, 
pitase.  Oh,  dear!  If  the  Pomuchelskopps  were  ever  to 
hear  of  it,  I  should  be  Llie  most  miserable  of  women. 
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God  knows,  Erasig,  that  what  I  did,  I  did  for  the 
best,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  innocent  child.  I've 
sacrificed  myself  for  her." — "That's  quite  true,"  an- 
swered Erasig  with  conviction,  "and  so  don't  let  fret- 
ting over  it  give  you  any  grey  hairs.  Look  here.  If 
Charles  Hawermann  asks  me  how  you  came  to  be 
there,  I'll  say — I'll  say — h'm! — I'll  say  that  you  had 
arranged  a  randyvoo  with  me." — "  Vou !  Fie ,  for 
shame!" — "Nay,  Mrs.  Behrens,  I  don't  see  that.  Am 
1  not  as  good  as  the  young  grey-hound  any  day?  And 
don't  our  ages  suit  better?"  And  as  he  spoke  he 
looked  as  innocently  surprised  at  her  displeasure  as  if 
he  had  proposed  the  best  possible  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Mrs.  Behrens  looked  at  him  dubiously,  and 
then  said,  folding  her  hands  on  her  lap:  "BrSsig,  111 
trust  to  you  to  say  nothing  you  ought  not  to  say.  But 
Brasig— dear  Brasig,   do  nothing  absurd.     And .... 

and come  and  sit  down,  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee." 

She  took  hold  of  his  stiff  arm  and  drew  him  to  the 
table,  much  as  a  miller  draws  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
when  he  wants  to  set  it  going. 

"Thank  you,"  said   Brisig.     He   managed  to  getj 
hold  of  the   handle  of  the  cup   after  a  struggle,  aJ 
lifted  it  as  if  he  were  a  juggler  and  the  cup  were 
least  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and  as  if  he  wantei 
to  make   sure  that   all   the  audience  saw  it  properly; 
Then  he  tried  to  sit  down,  but  the  moment  he  bent 
his  knees  a  horrible  cracking  noise  was  heard,  and  he 
drew  himself  up   again    hastily^ — whether  it   was  the 
chair  or  the  trousers  that  cracked  he  did  not  know. 
He  therefore  drank  his  coffee  standing,   and  said; 
didn't  matter,  for  he  hadn't  time  to  sit  down,  he  m 
go  to  Mrs.  NUssIer  at  once  because  of  her  letter,- 
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Mts.  Behrens  implored  him  to  wait  until  his  clothes 
were  dry,  but  ia  vain;  Mrs.  NUssler's  slightest  wish 
was  regarded  by  him  as  a.  command,  and  was  in- 
scribed as  such  in  the  order-book  of  his  conscience. 
So  he  set  out  for  Rexow  along  the  Runpelhagen  road, 
the  long  tails  of  his  clerical  garment  floating  behind 
him.  His  progress  was  as  slow  and  difficult  as  that  of 
a  young  rook  learning  to  fly. 

As  he  passed  Pumpelhagen,  Hawermann  saw  him, 
and  called  him  to  stop,  adding:  "Bless  me,  Zachariah, 
why  are  you  dressed  so  oddly?" — "An  accident,  no- 
thing but  an  accident.  You  remember  that  I  fell  into 
the  muddy  water  in  the  ditcli  last  night.  But  I  haVn't 
time  to  stop  now,  I  must  go  to  your  sister." — "My 
sister's  business  can  wait  better  than  mine,  BrSsig. 
I've  noticed  lately  that  a  great  many  tilings  are  going 
on  behind  my  back,  that  I'm  not  wanted  to  know.  It 
wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much,  but  that  I  saw  last 
night  that  both  the  parson  and  his  wife  are  better  in- 
formed than  I  am,  and  that  these  good  people  want 
to  hide  the  true  state  of  the  case  from  roe  out  of  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts."— "You're  right,  Charles.  It 
is  out  of  kindness." — "Certainly,  Briisig,  and  I  am  not 
mistrustful  of  them,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it's 
something  that  concerns  me  very  nearly,  and  that  I 
ought  to  know.  What  were  you  doing  yesterday  even- 
ing?"— "I,  Charles?  I  was  just  having  a  randyvoo 
with  Mrs.  Behrens  in  the  ditch." — "And  the  parson?" 
— "We  knew  nothing  of  what  brought  hira,  Charles. 
He  look  us  by  surprise  when  he  came."- — "What  had 
Mr.  von  Rambow  to  do  with  it?"- — "He  caught  your 
grey-hound  by  the  scniff  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
threw  me   into   the  water  by  accident."— "  IF^a/  had 
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■Fred  Triddelfilz  to  do  with  HP"  asked  Hawermann  in* 
.pressively,"  and  what  had  Louisa's  hat  and  shawl  got 

do  with  it?" — "Nothing  more  than  that  they  didnt 
fit  Mrs.  Behrens  at  all,  for  she's  far  too  stout  to  weai 
them,"— "Zachariah,"  said  Hawermann,  stretching  his' 
hand  towards  his  friend  over  the  low  hedge,  "you  are 
trying  to  put  me  off.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,  we  are  such  old  friends — or  is  it  that  you  must, 
not  tell  me?" — "The  devil  take  the  randyvoo  and  Mrs, 
Behrens'  anxiety,"  cried  Brasig,  seizing  Hawermann'8. 
hand  and  shaking  it  vehemently  over  the  hedge  and 
amongst  the  tall  netties  that  grew  there,  til!  the  smaft: 
of  the  stings  made  theno  both  draw  hack,  "I'll  tcB' 
you,  Charles.  The  parson's  going  to  tell  you  himself 
80  why  shouldn't  I?  Fred  Triddelfitz  fell  in  love  with, 
you  sometime  ago,  most  likely  because  of  the  goodi 
fatherly  advice  you  have  often  given  him,  and  now  ^: 
seems  his  love  for  you  has  passed  on  to  your  daughtef.. 
Love  always  passes  on,  for  example  with  me  from  your 
sister  to  Mina," — "Do  be  serious,  Brasig!" — -"Am  I 
not  always  in  earnest,  Charles,  when  I  speak  of  your. 
sister  and  Mina?" — ^"I  am  sure  you  are,"  cried  HawetM 
mann,  seizing  his  friend's  hand  again  in  spite  of  th^ 
nettles,  "but,  tell  me,  what  had  Frank  to  do  with  it?* 
■ — "I  think  that  he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  yoUD 
too,  and  that  his  iove  has  also  passed  on  from  you  td{ 
your  daughter." — "That  would  be  a  great  pity,"  cried 
Hawermann,  "a  very  great  pity.  God  only  knows  ho#i 
ifs  to  be  stopped." — I'm  not  so  sure,  Charles,  tha^i 
you're  right  in  thinking  it  a  misfortune,  for  he  has  twwi 
estates . . . ." — "Don't  talk  about  that  Brilsig,  but  comCi 
in  and  tell  me  all  that  you  know." 

As  soon  as  Brasig  had  told  as  much  as  he  knew 
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of  the  affair,  he  set  off  down  the  foot-path  that  led  to 
Rexow.  Hawermann  stood  and  watched  him  till  he 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  said  to  himself:  "He's  a 
good   man,   his  heart's  in  the  right   place,   and   if  I 

find  that  it  is  so,  I  will bat  ....but !" — He  was 

not  tiiiiiking  of  Brasig  when  he  said  this,  but  of 
Frank.— 

On  this  Sunday  morning  young  Joseph  was  sitting 
in.  his  easy  chair  beside  the  parlour-fire  waiting  to  be 
called  to  breakfast.  Liiia  and  Mina  had  spread  the 
cloth  and  arranged  dishes  of  ham,  sausages,  bread, 
and  butter  neatly  on  the  table,  and  now  that  every- 
thing else  was  ready,  Mrs.  Nussler  came  in  carrying  a 
skillet  with  hot  buttered  eggs:  "Come  along,  Joseph," 
she  said,  "don't  let  the  eggs  get  cold,"  and  then  she 
left  the  room  again  to  see  that  all  was  going  on  rightly 
outside. 

The  eggs  were  still  bubbling  and  sputtering  in  the 
skillet— but  young  Joseph  did  not  move.  Whether  it 
was  because  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  pipe,  and  felt 
Ihat  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  customary 
smoke  before  breakfast,  or  whether  it  was  because  he 
had  fallen  into  a  brown  study  over  the  two  letters 
which  were  lying  open  on  his  knee,  cannot  be  known 
nidi  any  certainty.  But  whatever  the  cause  may  have 
Iwen  he  did  not  move,  and  kept  staring  straight  be- 
fore him  at  one  particular  spot  under  the  stove.  And 
On  that  spot  at  which  he  was  staring  lay  young  Bolster, 
wJio  was  staring  back  at  him.  Young  Bolster  was  the 
last  descendant  of  the  Bolster  family,  and  had  been 
hcKn  and  brought  up  in  the  house  since  old  Joseph's  time. 
When  he  was  spoken  to  he  was  called  "Bolster,"  but 
he  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  "crown-prince,"  not 
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for  his  own  sake,  no,  but  for  Joseph's  sake,  for  this 
the  only  joke — if  indeed  it  might  be  called  one — 
that  he  had  been  able  to  make  on  the  dog  after  long 
consideration. 

So,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  two  young  people, 
young  Joseph  and  young  Bolster,  stared  hard  at  each 
other.  They  were  both  plunged  in  deep  thought,  the 
one  about  the  letters,  and  the  other  about  the  savoury 
smell  of  the  eggs  in  the  skillet.  Joseph  never  moved 
a  hair's  breadth;  but  the  crown-prince  sometimes  rubbed 
his  paw  gently  over  his  thoughtful  face,  and  raising 
his  pointed  nose  in  the  air,  refreshed  himself  with  a 
snifT  at  the  good  things  on  the  table.  At  last  he  crept 
out  from  under  the  stove,  put  on  a  look  of  poUte  en- 
treaty, and  tried  to  attract  Joseph's  attention  by  wag- 
ging his  tail.  But  young  Joseph  never  moved  a  muscle, 
and  young  Bolster  saw  that  he  was  not  conscious  of 
his  presence,  so  he  advanced  to  the  table,  looking 
round  slyly  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  did  so; 
but  more  from  fear  of  Mrs.  NUssler's  coming  than  of 
young  Joseph's  seeing  what  he  was  about.  He  then 
rested  his  head  on  the  breakfast- table,  and  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  hope,  like  a  great  many  other 
young  people.  But  though  hope  is  all  very  well  for  a 
time,  every  one  likes  bis  hope  to  be  realized  after 
having  shown  a  proper  amount  of  patience.  The 
crown-prince,  therefore,  placed  lus  feet — only  his  fore- 
feet— on  the  chair,  and  so  got  a  little  nearer  the  object 
of  liis  desire.  His  nose  touched  the  plate  on  which 
the  rosy  slices  of  ham  were  lying. ^Ah!  young  peoplel 
— And  then  he  snatched  a  bit  as  quickly  as  i 
steal  a  kiss  from  sweet  red  lips  when  we  wt 
^Ung. 
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"Bolster!"  cried  young  Joseph  as  reproachfully  as 
a  mother  could  have  done  when  she  saw  her  daughter 
kissed  so  unceremoniously.  But  still  he  did  not  move, 
and  Bolster — -either  because  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  kiss  all  the  sweet  red  lips  in  his  kingdom,  or 
because  he  had  grown  a  hardened  offender — looked  at 
him  impudently,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  licked  his  lips 
for  more.  Joseph  stared  at  him  without  moving,  and 
in  another  moment  Bolster  was  standing  on  the  chair, 
this  time  with  his  hind  legs  also,  and  had  set  to  work 
to  finish  the  dish  of  sausages. — "Bolster!"  cried  young 
Joseph.  "Mina,  Bolster's  eating  up  the  sausages!" 
but  still  he  did  not  move.— The  crown-prince  moved, 
however;  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  plate  of 
sausages  he  went  to  the  principal  dish,  the  skillet  con- 
Idning  the  buttered  eggs. — "Mother,  motlier!"  cried 
young  Joseph,  "he's  eating  up  all  the  eggs  now!"— 
Meantime  young  Bolster  had  bunit  his  nose  in  the  hot 
skillet;  he  started  back,  and  in  so  doing  upset  the 
skillet,  and  knocked  the  bottle  of  kllmmel  over  with 
his  tail.  The  whole  table  shook,  but  still  young  Jo- 
I  seph  did  not  move.  He  contented  himself  with  shout- 
[  ing:  "Mother!  Mother!  That  beast  of  a  dog  is  eating 
I   up  all  the  eggs!" 

I  "What  are  you  bellowing  at  in  your  own  house, 
I  young  Joseph?"  cried  a  voice  at  the  door,  and  then 
B  some  one  came  in  who  frightened  Joseph  cousiderably. 
HHe  was  so  much  startled  that  he  let  his  pipe  fall  out 
Bofhis  mouth,  raised  both  his  hands,  and  exclaimed: 
B'All  good  spirits  praise  God,  the  Lord! — Is  that  you 
^■everend  Sir,  or  is  it  you,  Erasig?" 
^^   Yes,  it  was  Eriisig,  or  at  least  it  was  very  like  him, 
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as  Joseph  would  have  seen  if  he  had  had  time  to  look. 
But  he  had  not  time,  for  the  new-comer  had  caught 
Bolster  in  the  very  act  of  pilfering,  and  was  now  rush- 
ing about  the  room,  looking  in  every  comer  for  a  stick 
with  which  to  chastise  the  delinquent,  his  long  black 
coat  tails  streamed  behind  him  as  he  ran,  and  his 
angry  red  face  showed  between  the  high  collar  of  his 
black  coat,  and  his  tall  black  hat  which  had  fallen  half 
over  his  eyes  with  the  violence  of  his  exertions.  He 
looked  for  all  tlie  world  like  one  of  those  terrible 
bogies  with  which  nurses  frighten  naughty  children. 
Young  Joseph  was  no  longer  a  child,  but  he  was  really 
alarmed;  he  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  holding  on 
to  the  back  of  it  tightly,  kept  shouting:  "Reverend  Sir! 
—Brasigl^Brasig I— Reverend  Sirl" — But  the  crown- 
prince  was  still  very  young  and  so  he  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  The  door  was  shut  so  that  he  could 
not  make  his  escape  that  way.  He  rushed  wildly 
round  the  room,  till  at  last,  springing  at  the  mndow, 
he  dashed  right  through  it  into  the  road,  cairying  a 
great  part  of  it  along  with  him. 

The  noise  was  enough  to  waken  the  dead,  so  why 
did  Mrs,  NUssler  not  come  in  from  the  kitchen?  She 
did  not  appear  till  Briisig  shoving  his  hat  out  of  his 
eyes  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  at  the  broken  win- 
dow with  the  other,  said:  "It's  all  your  fault,  young 
Joseph!  That  poor  creature  the  crown-prince  didn't 
know  that  he  was  doing  any  harm.  All  the  good 
ktlmmel  spilt!" — "Good  gracious!"  cried  Mrs.  Nussler, 
letting  her  hands  fall  limply  by  her  side.  "\Vhafs 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  Joseph?  Law,  Brasigl  How  . 
very  odd  you  do  look  to  be  sure!" — "Mother," 
Joseph,  "the  dog  and  Briisig What  c 
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pi?" — "For  shame,  young  Joseph,"  cried  Briisig,  be- 
j  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  the  long  tails 
s  coat  almost  sweeping  tlie  pool  of  ktlmmel  as  he 
passed  it  "Who  is  master  in  this  house?  Is  it  you 
or  young  Bolster?" — "But,  Erasig,  whatever  induced 
you  to  make  such  a  guy  of  yourself?"  asked  Mrs. 
Nussler. — "Ah!"  replied  BrSsig,  looking  at  her  re- 
proachfully, "what  was  to  be  done?  I  fell  into  the 
water  yesterday  evening  during  a  randyvoo  with  Mrs. 
Behrens,  and  my  clothes  were  still  too  wet  to  put  on 
this  morning.  And  then  the  letter  I  got  from  you 
yesterday  telling  me  that  you  wanted  to  consult  me 
about  family  matters!  How  else  could  I  have  come? — 
And  is  it  my  fault  that  the  parson  is  as  long  as  Lewe- 
renz's  child,  as  thin  as  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  and  has 
a  larger  head  than  I  happen  to  have  got?  Why  did 
Mrs.  Behrens  lend  me  her  husband's  clothes,  and  why 
did  all  the  stupid  labourers,  who  saw  me  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  path  leading  to  GarlitK  churdi,  call  out: 
'Good-morning,  reverend  Sir*  when  I  was  coming  here 
in  the  kindness  of  my  heart  to  help  you  out  of  your 
family  difficulties?"- — -"Brasig,"  said  young  Joseph,  "I 
swear....." — "Swear  not  at  all,  young  Joseph,  for  you 
will  go  to  the  bad  place  if  you  do.  Do  you  call  it  a 
fimily  council  when  the  ktlmmel  is  lying  in  a  pool  on 
ihe  floor,  and  I  have  to  go  about  in  the  parson's 
dothes?"— "Brasig,  Brasig,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler,  who 
hirdly  recognised  tlie  friend  of  her  youth  in  the  angry 
little  man,  and  who  had  been  busily  engaged  in  pick- 
ing up  the  bits  of  broken  glass,  and  straightening  the 
Uble-cloth,  &c.,  "that's  a  small  matter.  See  now,  I've 
got  everything  neat  and  tidy  again." — Brasig  could 
not  keep  up  his  anger  when  Mrs.  Ntlssler  spoke  so 
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kindly  to  him,  so  he  merely  growled  out  in  a  low 
voice;  "Hang  it,  young  Joseph,  I  used  to  hope  liat 
you'd  grow  wiser  in  time  and  cease  to  need  leading 
strings,  but  what's  bred  in  tlie  bone  comes  out  in  the 
blood!     Well  now,  tell  me  what's  the  matter?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Nilssler "Yes,"  said  young 

Joseph,  and  his  wife  stopped  thinlcing  that  Joseph  was 
really  going  to  explain,  but  he  only  added:  "It  all  de- 
pends upon  circumstances!"  So  she  went  on:  "Vou 
know  that  Godfrey  Baldrian,  who  is  Joseph's  nephew, 
is  a  very  rehgious  young  man  and  has  been  working 
hard  preparing  to  become  candidate  for  a  living — but 
you  must  often  have  seen  him  here?"^"Yes,"  said 
Brasig  with  a  nod,  "he's  a  very  good  young  man,  a 
sort  of  Methodist,  and  wears  his  hair  combed  straight 
down  behind  his  ears  to  make  him  look  like  the  pic- 
tures of  our  Lord.  He  tried  to  convert  me  once  when 
he  saw  me  going  out  to  fish  on  a  Sunday  morning." — 
"That's  the  very  man  I  mean.  Well,  he  hasn't  quite 
finished  with  the  university  yet,  and  his  father,  the 
school-master,  wants  us  to  let  him  come  here  for  a  time 
that  he  may  study  without  interruption.  And  we  wanted 
to  ask  you  whether  we  ought  to  consent  to  this  ar- 
rangement."— "\Vhy  not?  Methodists  are  quiet,  well- 
behaved  people  who  only  care  about  the  conversion  of 
others,  and  you,  Mrs.  Ntlssler,  will  provide  them  with 
an  object,  and  young  Joseph  is — thank  God! — not  to 
be  converted  by  me  and  young  Bolster." — "That's  all 
very  well,  Brasig,  but  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge  is 
coming.     You  see  that  Rudolph  Kurz,  another  nephew 

' " .,  is  also  studying  for  Holy  Orders,  . 
have  had  a  letter  from  his  father  to  say  that  as 
derstaads  that  Godfrey  is  going  to  lodge  with  us  for  S| 
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he  would  like  us  to  talte  his  son  too.  Now  Ru- 
dolph has  been  amusing  himself  in  Rostock  instead  of 
working,  and  his  father  thinks  he'll  he  able  to  read 
better  in  a  quiet  place  like  this.  But  I  just  ask  you 
how  that's  possible?  If  he  didn't  learn  in  Rostock 
where  he  had  all  sorts  of  learned  professors  to  help 
him,  do  you  think  that  }ie'll  do  any  belter  when  there's 
only  Joseph  arfd  me?" — "I  know  him  too,"  answered 
Brasig,  "he's  a  very  nice  young  fellow.  Before  he 
went  to  the  university  he  caught  me  half-a-dozen  perch 
in  the  black  pool,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  a 
pound  and  a  half." — "Yes,  of  course,  you  know  himi 
It  was  he  who  brought  Mina  safely  down  to  us,  when, 
she  was  a  silly  little  thing  of  six  years  old  and  had 
climbed  up  the  ladder  to  the  roof  to  see  the  stork's 
nest.  I  remember  yet  how  she  stood  up  there  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  glee  while  we  stood  below  in  an 
agony  of  fright.  He  could  do  that  sort  of  thing  quite 
well,  but  as  for  book  learning,  he  never  took  kindly  to 
that!  Rector  Baldrian  tells  me  that  he  has  been  fight- 
ing a  great  deal  in  Rostock.  Only  fancy  they  fought 
with  swords,  and  he,  Rudolph,  was  one  of  them.  The 
duels  were  about  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
Rostock."— "Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that!" 
died  Brasig.  "Bless  me!  So  they  really  fought  a  duel 
far  the  sake  of  a  merchant's  pretty  daughter!  Ah,  young 
Joseph,  women  are  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  that 
goes  on  in  the  world."— "Yes,  Brasig,  that's  quite  true; 
but  what's  to  be  done  now?" — "I  don't  see  much  dif- 
ficulty in  answering,"  replied  Brasig.  "If  you  don't 
want  the  two  young  divinity  students,  write  and  say 
»;  but  if  you  want  them,  write  and  tell  them  to  come, 
Vou've  plenty  of  room  for  them,   and  can  easily  pro- 
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vide  them  with  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  As  for  thc&i 
books,  you'li  have  to  look  out  a  place  for  them  to  t 

,    Stowed,    and    I    should    think    they'd    have    a    greaS 
number.    If  you  are  only  going  to  taie  one  of  th^ 

I  young  men,  I  advise  you  to  choose  the  fighter,  for  I'di 

'  much  rather  be  fought  with  than  converted." — "Thafa- 
all  very  fine,  Brftsig,  but  you  see  we  have  consented 

I  to  take  Godfrey  Baldrian,  and  the  Kurzes  would  be 
angry  if  we  were  to  refuse  to  receive  their  son."- 
"Very  well  then,  take  them  both." — "But,  BrSsig,  the 

'  two  little  girls  ....  they've  just  been  confirmed  . 

,    Come,  Joseph,   speak." — And  Joseph  began:    "II 
depends  upon  circumstances.    Look  here,  Briisig,  Mioa" 
was — -as  you  know — brought  up  to  be  a  governess,  and 
my  old  mother  always  used  to  say  that  it  never  did  to 
have  a  governess  and  a  divinity  student  in  the  same 
house."— "Ha,  ha!  Young  JosephI   I  understand  you.   , 

You  mean  that  they'd  fall  in  love.     Poohl  i 
sense!  Little  round-head  inlove!"^"Nay,  BrSsig,  doultd 
think  it  such   a  ridiculous   idea! — I  am  their  mother  ^ 
and  so  I  ought  to  know,     I  wasn't  as  old  as  the  twins 

I    when " — Mrs.  NQssler  stopped  abruptly  for  Brasig's 

face  grew  very  long,  and  he  looked  at  her  enquiringly. 
-^Fortunately  Joseph  canne  to  the  rescue  by  saying: 
"Give  Brasig  something  to  drink,  mother.     Briisig,  you 

j  see  it  might  quite  well  happen,  and  what  are  we  as 
their  parents  to  do?"— "Let  them  alone,  young  Joseph! 
Why  does  God  send  young  folks  into  the  world,  if  He 
doesn't  intend  ihem  to  love  each  other?  But  the  litde 
round-heads!" — "It's  easy  for  you  to  talk,  Brasig," 
said  Mrs.  Nussler  quickly,  "but  you  shouldn't  speak  o£  _ 
a  serious  matter  so  lightly.  Hatch  a  common  looki 
egg  and  perhaps  a  basilisk  creeps  out!" — "Let  itl*^ 
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yott   _ 
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Let  it,  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nussler,  "then  1  don't  agree  with  you,  Joseph  isn't  of 
a  nature  lo  be  anxious  about  anything.  He  wouldn't 
care  if  all  the  maids  in  the  hotise  were  to  fall  in  love, 
throw  up  their  places  and  marry;  while  I— good  gra- 
cious!—I  have  my  hands  full  in  trying  lo  keep  every- 
iMng  straight,  and  in  holding  my  eyes  open  to  see 
what  they  want  to  hide  from  me,  for  I  know  that  a 
good  deal  goes  on  behind  my  back  that  ought  not  to 
be."— "But  why  not  consult  me?"  asked  BrSsig, — 
"Vou,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler  smiling,  "you  don't  under- 
stand that  kind  of  thing."^"What!"  cried  Br^sig.  "/ 
not  understand,  and  yet  I  was  once  engaged  to  three 
women  .  .  .  ."^He  got  no  further,  for  Mrs.  Nllssler's 
lace  lengthened  as  much  as  his  oivn  had  done  a  short 
lime  before,  and  she  looked  at  him  so  enquiringly,  that 
lie  swallowed  his  glass  of  kUmmel  at  a  single  gulp  to 
hide  his  embarrassment. — "It's  a  silly  affair  altogether," 
he  said  after  a  pause,  "and  it's  all  young  Joseph's 
fault" — "Mine,  Brasig!  IVhat  had  I  to  do  with  it?" — 
"What?  ril  tell  you.  Yon  let  the  crown-prince  eat 
up  your  breakfast  before  your  very  eyes;  you  allow 
two  divinity  students  to  come  and  live  in  your  house, 
and  then  you  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
yourself  into.  I — I  give  in^about  the  little 
round-heads,  and  the  devil  take  the  students!  I'll 
Tratch  the  duellist;  do  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  Me- 
lodist, for  he's  the  worst  of  the  two." — ^"That's  all 
that  can  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Ntlssler,  getting  up  from 
litr  chair. 

The  two  divinity  students  took  possession  of  tlieir 
oew  quarters  at  Michaelmas,  and  at  the  same  time 
VlnHiuSticmtiV.  1.  'S 
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Frank  went  to  the  agricultural  college  at  Eldena.  As 
Frank  walked  down  the  path  outside  the  parsonage 
garden  for  the  last  time,  a  lovely  face  peeped  through 
the  hedge  at  him,  from  the  same  place  where  Fred  had 
disposed  of  the  bread  and  beer. 

When  Louisa  went  into  the  parlour  that  evening, 
Mrs.  Behrens  took  the  tall  handsome  girl  upon  her 
knee,  kissed  her,  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart. — Women 
never  can  let  well  alone! 


END   OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  1843,  the  eldest  son  of  David 
Dasel  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Degel  were 
seated  on  a  bench  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  PUmpel- 
higen.  They  had  gone  out  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  evening  together.  Sophia  Degel  said  to  her 
companion:  "What  made  you  look  so  foolish,  Kit,  when 
you  came  back  from  taking  the  horses  over  to  meet 
ihe  squire?" — "It  was  no  wonder  if  I  looked  a  little 
foolish.  He  took  me  into  the  sitting-room  at  the  Inn 
snd  showed  me  his  wife,  and,  says  he,  'this  is  your 
new  mistress.'  Then  she  gave  me  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
made  me  drink  it  at  once." — "What's  she  like?"  asked 
the  girl.— "Why,"  said  Christian,  "it's  rather  difficult 
to  describe  her.  She's  about  your  height;  her  hair  is 
bright  and  fair  like  yours,  and  her  colouring  is  red  and 
white  like  yours.  She  has  grey  eyes  like  you,  and  she 
Ills  just  such  another  sweet  little  mouth."^ — -Here  he 
gne  Sophia  a  hearty  kiss  on  her  pretty  red  lips. — 
"Lawk  a  daisy!  Christian!"  cried  the  girl,  freeing  her- 
Klf  from  his  embrace.    "I  suppose  then  that  you  gave 
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her  just  such  another  kiss  as  you've  given  me?" — "Are 
you  crazy?"  asked  Christian,  and  then  went  on  sooth- 
ingly, "No,  that  would  have  been  impossible.  That 
sort  have  something  about  them  that  doesn't  go  with 
our  sort.  The  lady  might  have  sat  here  on  the  bench 
beside  me  till  doom's  day,  and  I'd  never  have  thought 
of  giving  her  a  kiss."^ — "I  see!"  said  Sophia  Degel, 
rising  and  tossing  her  pretty  head,  "you  think  that  I'm 
good  enough  for  that  sort  of  thing]  Do  you?" — 
"Sophia,"  said  Christian,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist  again,  in  spite  of  her  pretended  resistance,  "that 
kind  of  woman  is  far  too  small  and  weakly  for  us  to 
admire;  why  if  I  wanted  to  put  my  arm  round  a  crea- 
ture like  that — as  I'm  doing  to  you  just  now,  Sophia — 
I'd  be  frightened  of  breaking  or  crushing  her.  Nay," 
he  continued,  stroking  her  hair,  and  beginning  to  walk 
home  with  her,  "like  mates  with  like." — When  they 
parted  Sophia  was  quite  friends  with  Christian  again. 
"I  shall  see  the  lady  in  the  morning,"  she  said,  as  she 
slipped  away  from  his  detaining  arm,  "the  girls  are  all 
going  to  make  wreaths  of  flowers  to-morrow,  and  I'm 
going  to  help." 

Every  one  at  PUmpelhagen  was  busy  weaving  gar- 
lands, and  setting  up  a  trinmphal  arch  across  the 
avenue.  Next  morning  Hawermann  saw  the  last  touches 
put  to  the  arch,  to  which  Mary  MOller  added  a  bunch 
of  flowers  here,  and  a  bit  of  green  there,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  required,  and  Fred  Triddelfitz  fluttered  about 
amongst  the  village-lads  and  lasses  as  a  sort  of  volun- 
teer-assistant, in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  green  hunting- 
coat,  white  leather  breeches,  long  boots  with  yellow 
tops,  and  blood-red  neck-tie.  While  they  were  em- 
ployed in  tliis  mamier,  uncle  Brasig  joined  them  in  his 
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veiy  best  suit  of  clothes.  He  wore  pale  blue  summer- 
trousers,  and  a  brown  coat  which  he  must  have  bought 
in  the  year  one.  It  was  a  very  good  fit  at  the  back, 
and  was  so  long  in  tlie  tails  that  it  nearly  reached  the 
middle  of  his  calf,  but  it  showed  rather  too  great  an 
expanse  of  yellow  piqu^  waistcoat  in  front.  As  the* 
coat  was  the  same  colour  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  he 
might  be  likened  to  a  tree  that  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  which  showed  a  broad  stripe  of  yellow 
wood  in  front  where  the  bark  had  been  torn  away. 
He  also  wore  a  black  hat  about  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  high.  "Good  morning,  Charles.  How  ai'e  you 
getting  on?  Aha!  I  see  tliat  the  erection  is  nearly 
finished.  It  looks  very  nice,  Charles— but  still,  I  think 
that  the  arch  might  have  been  a  little  bit  higher,  and 
you  might  have  had  a  couple  of  towers,  one  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  I  once  saw  that 
done  at  Gustrow  in  the  time  of  old  Frederic  Francis, 
when  he  came  back  in  triumph!  But  where's  the 
banner?"— "There's  none,"  said  Hawermann,  "we 
hav'n't  one," — "Do  try  to  remember  where  we  can  get 
one,  Charles.  You  can't  possibly  do  without  a  flag  of 
some  kind.  The  lieutenant  -was  in  the  army,  and  so 
he  must  have  a  flag  flying  in  his  honour.  Moller,"  he 
called  without  turning  round,  "just  fetch  me  two  ser- 
vant's sheets  and  sew  them  together  lengthwise;  Chris- 
tian PSsel,  bring  me  a  smooth  straight  pole,  and  you, 
Triddelfitz,  get  me  the  brush  you  use  for  marking  the 
sacks,  and  a  bottle  of  ink."— -"Bless  me!  Zachariah. 
What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Hawermann,; 
shaking  his  head. — "Charles,"  said  BrSsig,  "it's  a  great 
mercy  that  the  lieutenant  was  in  the  Prussian  army, 
fa:  if  he  had  been  in   a:  Mecklenburg  regiment  we 
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should  uever  have  managed  to  get  the  right  colours. 
Now  it's  quite  easy  to  rig  up  a  Prussiau  flag.  Black 
ink  and  white  sheets!  we  want  nothing  more." — Hawer- 
mann  at  first  thought  of  dissuading  his  friend  from 
making  the  flag,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  let  him  go 
on  unchecked,  for,  thought  he,  the  young  squire  will 
see  that  he  meant  it  kindly. 

So  Brasig  set  to  work,  and  painted  a  great  "vivatll!" 
on  the  sheets.  "Hold  tight!"  he  shouted  to  Mary 
MoUer  and  Fred  Triddelfitz  who  were  helping  him,  "I 
want  to  get  'Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant'  properly 
written  on  the  banner."— He  had  decided,  after  mudi 
thought,  on  putting  "Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant" 
after  the  "vivat",  instead  of  "A.  von  Rambow  and  F. 
von  Satrop"  as  he  had  at  first  intended,  for  von  Ram- 
bow and  von  Satrop  are  merely  the  names  of  two  noble 
families,  and  he  had  all  his  life  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  people  of  that  kind,  while  he  had  never  yet 
known  a  lieutenant,  and  therefore  thought  the  title  a 
very  distinguished  one. 

When  the  flag  was  finished  he  trotted  across  the 
court  with  it,  and  stuck  it  up  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  manor-house,  and  then  hastened  down  stairs  again 
to  see  how  it  looked  from  below.  Afi:er  that,  he  tried 
hanging  it  out  at  the  granary- window,  and  again  from 
the  loft  above  the  stable  where  the  sheep  were  wintered; 
but  none  of  these  places  met  with  his  approval.  "It 
won't  do  at  all,  Charles,"  he  said  at  last;  but  after  a 
long  pause  he  added:  "I  have  it  now!"  and  pointing 
at  the  arch  he  continued,  "That's  the  very  place  for 
it." — "Ah,  but,"  said  Hawermann,  "don't  you  see  Uiat 
if  you  put  it  there,  it'll  hide  our  arch  completely.  The 
great  poplar  over  there  prevents  any  wind  getting  at 
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your  banner,  and  so  it's  han^ng  to  the  pole  like  an 
immense  icicle  that  hasn't  melted  since  last  winter." — 
"I'U  soon  put  that  right,  Charles,"  cried  Brasig,  pulling 
a  quantity  of  twine  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tying  one 
bit  to  the  upper  and  another  bit  to  the  lower  end  of 
his  banner.  "Gustavus  Kegel,"  he  called  to  the  boy 
who  fed  the  pigs,  "are  you  a  good  climber? "^"Ves, 
Sir,"  answered  Gustavus, ^ — ^"Very  well  then,  my  dear 
pig's  Marcary,"  said  Brasig,  laughing  heartily  at  his 
own  joke,  and  all  the  grooms,  and  farm-lads,  and  lasses 
laughed  because  he  did,  "take  the  ends  of  these 
strings,  climb  the  poplar  with  them,  and  then  draw 
tight" — Gustavus  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  drew  the 
banner  as  tight  and  firm  as  if  he  had  been  setting  a 
main-sail  in  preparation  for  Ptlmpelhagen  leaving  her 
moorings  and  sailing  away.  Brasig  meanwhile  stood 
by  the  pole  or  mast  like  a  captain  during  a  sea-fight, 
and  looked  as  if  he  were  commanding  the  whole  ship's 
company;  "He  may  come  now  as  soon  as  he  likes, 
Charles.     I'm  quite  ready  for  him." 

But  Fred  Triddelfitz  was  not  ready  yet,  for  he  had 
constituted  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the  land- 
forces,  and  wanted  to  arrange  his  army  in  two  lines, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  first  of  these  lines 
was  formed  of  the  old  labourers,  the  grooms,  and  the 
farm-lads.  The  other  of  the  married  women,  the  maid- 
servants, and  the  girls  who  worked  on  the  farm.  After 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  he  partially  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging the  men  to  his  mind;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  women ;  he  could  not  manage  them  at  all. 
The  married  women  were  each  armed  with  one  of 
their  little  olive-branches,  for,  as  they  said,  Josy  and 
Hany  ought  to  see  all  that  was  going  on   at  such  a. 
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time;  but  unfortuQatelylhe  said  olive-branches  required 
so  much  dancing  and  talking  to,  to  keep  them  quiet, 
■that  it  spoilt  the  look  of  the  whole  line.  The  maid- 
servants refused  to  acknowledge  Fred's  authority,  and 
Sophia  Degel  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had 
better  not  attempt  to  order  her  about,  for  she  would 
obey  no  one  but  Mamselle  MoUer.  As  for  the  light 
infantry  of  farm-girls,  they  were  never  in  the  same 
spot  for  two  minutes  at  a  time!  There  was  no  manag- 
ing them,  for  they  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  take  some  dapper  young  foe  prisoner 
on  the  spot,  Fred  Triddelfitz  struck  the  crook-stick 
he  had  inteoded  to  use  as  his  marshal's  baton  on  the 
ground  before  them,  and  said  that  they  were  not  worth 
aJl  the  trouble  he  was  taking  with  them.  He  then  went 
to  Hawermaon  and  told  him:  He  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  jt,  and  as  the  bailiff  did  not  entreat 
him  to  persevere,  he  asked  if  he  might  have  the  use 
of  his  horse  to  ride  out,  and  see  whether  the  young 
squire  and  his  wife  were  coming.  Hawermann  was 
rather  unwjUing  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  out  of  regard 
for  his  old  horse,  but  Brasig  whispered:  "Let  him  go, 
Charles,  for  our  preparations  will  have  a  much  more 
imposing  effect  when  we  get  rid  of  the  grey-hound." 

Fred  rode  off  towards  Gtlrlitz;  but  no  sooner  was 
he  gone  than  Brasig  had  a  new  cause  of  displeasure 
-in  the  conduct  of  Strull,  the  schoolmaster,  who  now 
came  up  followed  by  all  the  youthful  descendants  of 
.the  Asels  and  Egels  who  were  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school,  each  with  his  or  her  hynm-book  open.     The 
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order  which  Fred  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  introduce 
amongst  his  forces  was  effected  in  a  moment  with  the 
■new-comers,  for  Master  StruU  was  always  accustomed 
,to  maintain  discipline  amongst  his  scholars.  He  divided 
his  followers  into  two  parties;  one  of  which  was  formed 
«f  Asels,  for  he  could  count  on  their  singing  properly, 
and  the  other  was  composed  of  Egels,  who— as  he 
knew  by  sad  experience — had  very  peculiar  ideas  re- 
garding time  and  tune. 

"Bless  me,  Charles!  What  does  this  mean?"  asked 
Brisig  when  be  saw  the  schoolmaster  arrive  on  the 
scene  of  action, — "Why,  Brasig,  Master  Strull  wants  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  squire  along  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  the  school-children 
shouldn't  sing  what  he  ;has  taught  them  as  well  as 
they  can."~"Much  too  'clesiastical  for  the  Ueutenant, 
much  too  'clesiastical!  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  drum 
or  a  trumpet  about  the  place?" — "No,"  laughed  Hawer- 
mann,  "we  hav'n't  any  instruments  of  that  kind." — 
"I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Brasig.— "But  stop! 
Christian  Basel  come  and  hold  the  flag-staff  for  me, 
will  you?  It's  al!  right,  Charles,"  he  added  as  he  went 
away.  But  if  Hawermann  had  known  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  he  would  have  made  him  give  up  his 
plan.  Brasig  signed  to  the  night-watchman  David 
Dssel  to  come  and  speak  to  him  apart,  and  then  asked 
him  if  he  had  brought  his  instrument  with  him,  David 
thought  for  a  moment  in  silence;  al  last  he  said; 
"Here!"  and  held  up  the  stick  which  he  like  all  the 
other  workmen  had  brought  by  Fred  Triddelfitz's  orders 
that  they  might  be  waved  in  honour  of  the  lieutenant. 
"You  stupid  olddunder-head!"  cried Brisig  impatiently, 
**!  mean  your  musical-instrument" — "Do  you  mean  my 
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hom?  It's  at  home." — "Can  you  blow  a  tune  apon 
it?" — Yes,  David  said,  he  could  blow  one. — "No  man 
can  do  more  than  he  is  able!"  said  BrSsig.  "Now  go 
and  get  your  horn  and  come  behind  the  cattle-shed, 
and  let  me  hear  what  it's  like." 

When  they  were  alone  in  the  meeting  place  ap- 
pointed by  Brasig,  David  put  the  hom  to  his  lips  and 
blew  as  loud  as  if  he  wanted  to  announce  that  the 
cattle-shed  was  on  fire:  "The  Prussians  have  taken 
Paris,"  &c.,  for  he  was  very  musical.  "Slop/"  cried 
Brasig,  "you  must  blow  gently  just  now,  for  I  want  to 
surprise  Hawermann;  but  when  the  beutenant  comes 
you  may  do  it  as  loud  as  ever  you  like.  Now,  listen. 
When  the  schoolmaster  has  got  through  all  his  'clesiastical 
nonsense,  keep  your  eye  on  me,  and  when  you  see  me 
wave  the  flag-staff  three  times,  be  sure  you  biaze  away." 
—"Very  well,  Sir;  but  we  must  see  first  of  all  that  die 
old  watch-dog  is  safely  on  the  chain,  for  he  and  I  are 
not  quite  friends  just  now,  and  if  he  sees  me  with  the 
horn  he'll  be  sure  to  fly  upon  me."— "I'll  see  to  that," 
said  Brasig,  and  then  he  went  back  with  DSsel  to 
join  the  others  near  the  triumphal  arch,  and  when  he 
got  there,  he  resumed  his  former  place  as  supporter  of 
the  flag-staff.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  Fred 
Triddelfiti  riding  up  tlie  hill  as  fast  as  the  old  horse 
could  go,  when  he  was  near  enough  for  his  voice  to  be 
heard,  he  called  out:  "They're  coming,  they're  coming) 
They're  at  GUrlitz  now." 

Yes,  they  were  coming.  Alick  von  Rambow  and 
his  fair  young  wife  were  driving  slowly  towards  their 
home  on  that  lovely  summer- morning.  They  were  in 
an  open  carriage,  and  Alick  pointed  beyond  GUrlitz  to 
die  wide  green  meadows  bathed  in  sun^ine  and  to  th* 
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shady  woods  of  PUmpelhagen,  and  said:  "Look,  dearest 
Frida,  there  it  is;  that  is  our  home." — These  words 
were  few  and  simple,  but  they  did  as  well  as  any 
others  to  express  tlie  pride  and  happiness  he  felt  in 
being  able  to  provide  such  a  beautiful  home  for  his 
young  wife,  and  she  understood  his  meaning  perfecdy, 
and  rejoiced  in  feeling  how  much  he  loved  her. — She 
was  of  a  calm  gentle  nature,  and  might  be  likened  to 
a  quiet  brook  flowing  peacefiilly  by  the  hill-side  and 
through  a  cool  shady  wood  far  removed  from  the  busy 
high-way;  but  now  the  bright  sunshine  had  found  out 
its  secret  course,  and  shone  down  upon  it,  lighting  up 
the  flowers  and  grasses  on  its  banks,  and  showing  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  pebbles  lying  under  its  still 
waters  like  treasures  before  ■undreamed  of.  And  so 
the  little  brook  flowed  on,  making  a  sweeter  and  mer- 
rier music  than  before  it  had  been  wakened  to  new 
life  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  sun. 

Her  appearance  was  mucli  as  Christian  DSsel  had 
described  it,  but  he  had  not  seen  her  cheeks  flush 
with  pleasant  excitement  as  they  were  now  doing, 
while  she  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  Alick 
was  pointing;  nor  had  he  seen  her  grey  eyes  swim- 
ming with  happy  tears  as  she  turned  them  on  her 
husband. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  slipping  her  hand  into  Alick's. 
"How  beautiful  it  is!  I  never  saw  such  a  rich  land! 
Just  look  at  those  corn-fields  over  there!"— "Yes,"  said 
Alick,  who  was  much  pleased  with  her  delight,  "the 
soil  here  Ls  a  great  deal  richer  than  in  your  province." 
It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  stop  there,  but  she  had 
alluded  to  his  pet  hobby,  farming,  so  he  went  on: 
^But  there   is  much   room   for   improvement   in  our 
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farming  operations;  sufficient  intelligence  has  nevet 
yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  so  we 
don't  make  half  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  we 
might  Look  there  at  that  wheat-field  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill!  It  is  part  of  the  PUmpelhagen  estate, 
and  I  hope,  in  a  couple  of  years'  time,  to  have  a  crop 
of  plants  of  great  mercantile  value  in  that  field,  and 
then  you'll  see  that  it  will  bring  me  in  three  times  as 
much  money  as  it  does  now." — Then  he  launched 
forth  on  the  commercial  value  of  flax,  hops,  oil  pro- 
ducing plants,  carraway  and  anise-seed,  with  which,  in 
alternate  years,  he,  as  a  good  farmer,  would  sow  clover 
and  esparcet,  "to  keep  his  cattle  in  good  condition, 
and  to  make  manure."  After  that  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain what  plants  were  used  for  dyes,  and  told  his  wife 
that  red  was  extracted  from  the  madder,  blue  from 
woad  and  yellow  from  weld,  and  said  that  he  was 
certain  to  get  a  good  price  for  crops  of  that  kind. 
Just  as  he  had  reached  this  point  and  was  riding  his 
hobby  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  was  startled 
by  a  horse  passing  the  carriage  at  full  gallop.  It  was 
Fred  Triddelfitz  who  appeared  in  all  the  brilliance  of 
■a  rainbow,  and  disappeared  with  the  velocity  of  a 
falling  star. 

"What  was  that?"  cried  Frida,  and  Alick  shouted: 
"Heigh!  Heigh!"  But  Fred  took  no  notice,  for  he 
had  to  bring  the  news  to  the  people  at  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  had  only  time  as  he  galloped  past  GUrlit^ 
manor  to  call  out  to  Pomuchelskopp  whom  he  saw 
standing  at  the  gate,  that  they  were  coming,  and  would 
te  at  the  village  in  five  minutes. — "Come,  Mally  and 
,  it's  high  time  for  you  to  come!"  shouted  Po- 
muchelskopp over  the  garden-hedge,  and  Mally  and 
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"Sally  threw  the  bit  of  worsted  work  they  were  doing, 
down  amongst  the  nettles  beside  the  arbour,  put  on 
iheir  Leghoro  hats,  and  took  their  stand  one  on 
each  side  of  their  father.  Then  father  Pomuchelskopp 
said  to  them:  "Doa't  look  round,  girls,  whatever  you 
do,  for  we  must  seem  as  if  we  had  come  out  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  have  a  walk  this  beautiful 
morning." 

But  he  was  doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment. — 
The  PUmpelhagen  carriage  was  driving  slowly  through 
the  village,  when  Mrs.  von  Rambow  suddenly  asked 
her  husband:  "Who  is  that  lovely  girl  who  bowed  to 
us  just  now?"  He  answered  that  it  was  Louisa, 
Hawerraann,  his  bailiff's  only  daughter,  and  that  the 
house  beside  which  she  was  standing  was  the  par- 
sonage. Meanwhile  Muchel  and  his  two  daughters 
were  going  out  at  their  gate  as  if  for  a  walk,  when 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  our  old  friend  Henny  was 
driven  by  the  demon  of  housekeeping  to  go  out  and 
feed  the  chickens.  She  had  on  a  white  cotton  cap 
trimmed  with  frills  round  the  face,  and  the  inevitable 
black  merino  gown  which  slie  still  considered  good 
enough  for  morning  wear.  When  she  saw  Pomuchels- 
kopp  and  the  two  girls  passing  out  at  the  gate,  she 
was  very  angry  with  her  husband  for  going  without 
her,  and  so  she  rubbed  the  chickens  food  off  her 
hands  on  the  old  black  skirt,  and  followed  them.  Her 
stiff  unbending  figure  clothed  in  white  and  black 
looked  exactly  like  a  tombstone  going  out  for  a 
walk. 

"Muchel!"  she  called  after  her  husband. — "Don't 
look  round,"  said  Muchel,  "our  being  here  must  seem 
to  be  accidental." — "Kopp!"  she  shouted.    "Ar'n't  you 
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going  to  wait  for  me?  Do  you  want  me  to  run  myself 
out  of  breath?"— "Pm  sure  I  don't  care  whether  you 
do  or  not,"  growled  Pomuchclskopp.  "Don't  look 
round,  girls,  I  hear  the  carriage  now.  It'll  be  here  im- 
mediately."— "But,  father,"  remonstrated  Sally,  "that's 
mother  calling." — "Pshaw!  Mother  here,  motherthere!" 
cried  Pomuchelskopp  in  a  rage.  "She'll  spoil  every- 
thing. But,  my  dear  children,"  he  continued  after  a 
short  pause,  "don't  repeat  what  I've  just  said  to  your 
mother." — Henny  now  came  up  with  them,  very  much 
out  of  breath  with  her  run:  "Kopp!"  she  began,  but 
got  no  further  in  her  speech,  for  the  carriage  had  now 
reached  them,  and  Pomuchelskopp  stood  still,  and 
making  a  low  bow,  exclaimed:  "A-ahl — I  wish  you  joy, 
I  wish  you  joyl"  and  Mally  and  Sally  curtsied  at  the 
same  time  as  their  father  spoke.  Alick  desired  the 
coachman  to  stop,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Pomuchelskopp  and  his  family  looking  so  well.  Whilst 
this  was  going  on,  Muchel  was  pulling  his  wife's  dress 
secretly  as  a  sign  to  her  to  greet  the  von  Rambows 
also,  but  she  remained  standing  as  stiff  and  straight 
as  before,  only  puffing  and  blowing  a  little  after  her 
late  exertions.  Frida  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  and 
looked  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  was 
going  on.  Muchel  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
happy  chance  which  had  led  to  the  unexpected  plea- 
sure of  this   meeting,   and  told   how  he  and  his  two 

daughters  were  taking  a  walk,  and  had  never here 

he  stopped  short,  for  at  the  same  moment  he  received 
a  sharp  pinch  from  Henny,  and  heard  her  whisper 
savagely:  "You're  treating  your  wife  with  very  little 
^lespectl" — As  soon  as  Pomuchelskopp  came  to  this 
"  ptpt   conclusion    of  hts    address,    Alick  signed   to 
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the  Coachman  to  drive  on,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
neighbour  again. 

Pomuchelskopp  stood  still  with  a  very  hang-dog 
look,  and  Mally  and  Sally  took  their  former  places  at 
his  side,  but  instead  of  pursuing  their  walk  as  they 
had  intended,  they  turned  their  steps  homeward,  Henny 
following  them,  and  leading  her  recalcitrant  husband 
back  to  his  duty  after  her  usual  gentle  fashion.  Never, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  did  Pomuchelskopp  forget  the 
events  of  that  morning,  or  the  admonitions  with  which 
his  wife  overwhelmed  him. 

"Those  seemed  to  be  very  disagreeable  people," 
said  Frida  as  they  drove  away.— "Vou  are  quite  right 
in  your  supposition,"  answered  Alick,  "but  they  are 
very  rich."— "Ah!"  cried  Frida,  "mere  riches  don't 
make  pleasant  companions." — "True,  dearest  Frida, 
but  the  man  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  because  he  is  a  near  neighbour,  we  must 
admit  him  and  his  family  to  our  acquaintance."  — 
"Are  you  in  earnest,  Alick?" — "Certainly,"  he  repUed. 
— After  a  little  thought,  she  asked;  "What  sort  of  man 
is  the  clergyman?"- — "I  know  him  very  slightly,  but 
my  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  my  bailiff 
has  a  great  love  and  respect  for  him. — -"But,"  he  added 
after  a  pause,  "that  is  only  natural,  for  the  parson  has 
brought  up  his  only  child  almost  from  her  infancy."— 
"Oh;  the  beautiful  girl  we  saw  at  the  parsonage  door; 
but  of  course  the  clergyman's  wife  had  more  to  do 
with  that  than  he  had.  Do  you  know  her?" — "Yes — 
that  is  to  say,  I've  seen  her.  She  appeared  to  be  a 
cheery  old  lady." — "They  must  be  very  good  people," 
said  Frida  decidedly. — "Dear  Frida,"  said  Alick  settling 
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himself  more  comfortably  in  his  comer,  "how  quickly' 
you  women  jump  at  a  conclusion!  You  think  that 
because  these  people  adopted  a  child  who  was  no 
relation  to  them,  and — and— have  brought  her  up  well, 
that  ..*...."  He  was  going  to  have  enlightened  his.' 
wife  as  to  the  probable  double  motive  which  composes 
every  action,  however  apparently  good,  by  showing 
her  some  of  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  in  what  he  called 
"knowledge  of  human  nature" — for  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  puppies  which  have  been  blind  for  nine  days 
of  their  life,  always  think  they  understand  more  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  on  the  tenth  day  than  all  of  their 
surroundings  put  together. — But  before  he  could  go 
on  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  his  young 
wife  started  forward  on  her  seat,  exclaiming:  "Oh, 
Alick,  look.  A  flag  and  a  triumphal  arch.  They  are 
preparing  a  grand  reception  for  us."— And  Degel  the- 
coachman  said,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  he 
Madam.  I  wasn't  to  tell  you,  but  now  you've  seen 
for  yourself.  I  must  drive  very  slowly  now  for  ft 
the  horses  should  take  fright." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

At  last  they  drove  up  to  the  assembled  villagers^ 
Jnd  Hawermann  approaching  the  carriage  said  a  few 
words  of  welcome  that  came  straight  from  his  heart, 
lad  as  Alick,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  had  nothing  ready  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the 
ffloment,  the  young  lady  bent  forward  and  gave  the 
old  man  her  hand  with  a  friendly  smile,  As  she  did 
),  she  read  in  his  face  as  he  did  in  hers,  truth,  honesty 
and  uprightness.  Alick  now  shook  hands  in 
Then  the  schoolmaster  came  forward  followed  by  the 
line  of  Ase!,  and  gave  out  the  key-note  of  one  of  the 
'Hymns  of  thanksgiving  for  peculiar  mercies."  The 
one  chosen  was  No.  245  in  the  Mecklenburg  hymn- 
book,  and  was  intended  to  be  used  "after  a  severe 
ihimder-storm."  Very  wisely,  however.  Master  Slrull 
began  at  the  second  verse  because  he  thought  it  most 
suited  to  his  squire;  "Lord,  we  praise  thy  might" — 
Brasig  now  wanted  to  wave  his  flag,  but  Gustavus 
Kegel  held  on  tight:  "Will  you  let  the  string  go,  you 
j^ung  rascal!"  he  cried.  —  "We  know  thy  dreadful 
Wiath!"  sang  the  schoolmaster.-— "Let  the  string  go; 
d'ye  hear  me,  boy?"  said  Brasig  impatiently. — "Yea, 
Id  thee  do  we  trust,  nor  find  thee  to  fail,"  sang  the 
schoolmaster. — "Wait  till  I  get  hold  of  you,  boy,  and 
I'll  give  you  such  a  thrashing,"  cried  Brasig. — "Thy 
Uodnesa  how  tender,  how  firm  to  the  end,"  sang  the 
idKX^iiuisteT. — "I  say,  Sir,  the  strings  have  caught  in 
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the  poplar,"  cried  Gustavus.  So  BrSsig  pulled  and 
tugged  at  the  banner',  and  in  setting  it  free  dragged 
off  some  of  the  small  branches  and  leaves  round 
which  the  string  was  entangled.  The  schoolmaster 
sang:  "Hark,  the  crash  of  the  storm."  Fred  Triddelfitz, 
who  had  meanwhile  taken  possession  of  the  dinner- 
bell  that  was  kept  in  the  passage,  rang  a  violent  alarum. 
Erasig  waved  his  banner,  and  all  the  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  maidens,  boys  and  girls  shouted  at 
the  top  of  their  voices:  "Hurrah!  Hurraii!"  And  David 
Dasel  blew  on  his  horn:  "The  Prussians  have  taken 
Paris,  &c."  so  solemnly  that  it  was  enough  to  touch 
the  heart  of  even  a  dog.  At  the  last  toot  of  the  horn, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the  old  watch-dog,  which 
Gustavus  Kegel  had  let  loose  for  fun,  rushed  at  David 
Disel's  legs,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  two  brown 
horses  began  to  dance  and  snort  so  much,  that  it  was 
lucky  that  Degel  the  coachman  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind  happening,  and  at  once  drove  on  to 
the  front-door.  Alick  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
helped  his  young  wife  out.  The  house  was  as  grandly 
decorated  within  as  without,  and  Mary  Moller  bustled 
about  amongst  the  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers  in 
her  new  red  jackonet  gown,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
red  arms.  As  soon  as  she  had  grown  a  little  cooler 
amongst  the  flowers,  she  rushed  back  to  the  kitchen 
to  sec  how  the  cook  was  getting  on  with  the  dinner, 
just  as  if  she  were  an  iron  heater  and  must  be  put  in 
the  oven  again  every  time  she  got  cool.  As  Mrs. 
von  Rambow  crossed  the  threshold,  Mary  came  for- 
ward to  meet  her  with  her  red  arms  extended  as  if 
she  were  a  daughter  of  Moloch,  and  placed  a  wreath 
cf  blush-roses  on  her  mistress'  head.     Then  stepping 
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back  a  few  paces,  and  kneading  her  arms  as  if  she 
wanted  to  make  them  flash  fire,  she  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing address,  which  she  and  Brasig  had  been  three 
months  in  composing: 


Ever  &ilhful,  humble  scrvuil." 

She  threw  open  the  dining-room  dooi-  when  she 
had  concluded  her  address,  and  showed  the  table 
ready  spread  for  dinner.  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  limed,  for  it  was  long  past  the  usual  hour. 
Alick  whispered  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  who  nodded 
assent,  and  then  turning  to  the  old  bailiff  with  a  smile, 
told  him  that  he  must  be  her  guest  that  day,  and  asked 
him  to  invite  the  schoolmaster  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman, who  was  learning  farming,  to  dine  with  them 
also;  adding  that  she  hoped  the  good  old  gentleman, 
who  had  waved  the  banner,  would  likewise  give  her 
the  pleasure  of  his  company.  After  that  she  left  the 
room  and  went  to  thank  Maiy  MOller  for  her  address, 
and  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  she  had  managed 
the  household  during  their  abs-ence,  and  said  that  now 
that  she  had  come  home,  she  would  herself  help  Mary 
to  continue  as  she  had  begun.  Mary  Moller  blushed 
so  red  with  pleasure,  that  she  might  be  said  to  re- 
semble a  baker's  oven  filled  with  glowing  red-hot  coals. 

The  guests  soon  afterwards  assembled.  Hawermanu 
brought  Brasig  into  the  dining-room  with  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  squire  and  his  wife  as  a  very 
dear  old  friend  of  his,  adding,  that  he  had  known  the 
]Ate  squire  well,  and  that  he  had  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  joys  and  sorro«"s  at  Pumpelhagen.  Tlien 
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Brasig  went  up  to  Alick,  and  seizing  his  hand  whether 
he  would  or  not,  shook  it  heartily  and  assured  him 
with  many  an  emphatic  nod,  of  his  eternal  friendship,  , 
saying  in  conclusion;  "I'm  delighted  to  see  you  lodb^^ 
ing  so  well,  Sir.  And  as  I  was  just  saying  to  Charles,  1 
I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  your  worthy  father."— He  now  went  up  to  Mrs. 
von  Rambow,  and  taking  her  hand,  said:  "Honoured 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  von  Rambow,"  here  he  was  on  the 
point  of  kissing  her  hand,  but  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  went  on:  "No,  I  will  not,  I  was  always  ex- 
pected to  kiss  the  Countess'  hand  as  a  sort  of  courtly 
duty;  I  should  never  be  able  to  bring  myself  to  do  it 
again  if  I  were  to  treat  you  in  the  same  way,  you  look 
so  good  and  kind.  But  remember  if  ever  you  want 
anyone  to  do  you  a  service— my  name  is  Zachariah 
Brjisig— send  for  me — I  live  a  short  five  miles  from 
here  at  Haunerwiem — and  I  promise  that  the  day  shall 
not  be  too  hot,  nor  the  night  too  dark  for  me  to  help 

This  sort  of  talk  is  either  understood  or  misunder^ 
stood  according  to  the  character  of  the  hearer,  Brasig, 
like  an  honest  man  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
without  fear  of  mis  conception,  but  AHck  did  not  take  his 
speech  to  him  as  it  was  meant.  He  thought  it  very  imper- 
tinent of  a  man  like  old  Br&sig  to  hold  up  any  one — even 
his  own  father  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  him — 
as  an  example  for  him  to  follow,  so  he  remained  silent 
and  displeased. — Frida,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  gift 
of  reading  character,  and  saw  the  real  kindness  of 
heart  below  the  eccentricity  of  diction,  and  so  laying 
her  hand  again  in  that  of  the  old  gentieman  she  made 
iim  sit  beside  her  at  table. 
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Fred  Triddelfitz  arrived  soon  after  Hawermarm. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  young  squire  in  a  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  that  looked  exactly  like  a  child  of 
PocQUchelskopp's  best  blue  coat.  The  schoolmaster 
came  next  He  was  a  tall  muscular  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  better  fitted  by  nature  for  hewing  wood, 
than  for  thrashing  children.  With  his  round  black 
head  and  seedy  black  clothes  he  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a  huge  nail  that  fate  had  stuck  crookedly 
in  a  wall,  and  which  had  now  grown  rusty  in  its  un- 
natural position.  His  face  also  was  somewhat  rusty. 
The  only  thing  about  him  that  might  be  said  to  look 
cheerful  was  his  shirt  front,  ajid  that  was  because  his 
mother,  seeing  that  it  had  grown  yellow  with  lying  in 
the  drawer  had  freshened  it  up  by  rubbing  sorae 
laundry  blue  on  it,  under  which  process  it  had  gained 
a  lovely  sea-green  colour. 

These  two  last  guests  were  received  with  more 
cordiality  by  Alick  than  the  two  first;  he  made  them 
sit  one  on  each  side  of  him  at  dinner,  and  was  much 
pleased  when  he  heard  that  Fred's  father  was  the 
apothecary  at  Rahnstadt,  and  that  he  understood 
ciemical  analysis.  When  imcle  Brasig  heard  the  word 
analysis,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Hawermann:  "Aona- 
lissisl  Annalissis!  What  in  all  the  world  is  that?  Is  it 
an  insect?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
turaed  to  Alick,  and  said:  "For  that  sort  of  thing,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  should  get  the  apothecary's  son  to  bring 
you  a  pot  of 'urgent  Napoleon'  (unguentum  Neapoli- 
tanum)." — Naturally  enough  Alick  did  not  understand 
what  he  meant,  and  even  if  he  had  understood  he  had 
sot  lime  to  explain,  for  by  this  time  they  were  al! 
Mated   and   dinner    had   begun.      The   schoolmastei: 
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looked  rather  uncomfortable,  for  he  was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair. — Alick  now  introduced  his 
favourite  subject  of  conversation,  farming  as  it  ought  to 
be  at  PUmpelhagen.  He  told  his  guests  that  he  in- 
tended to  manure  the  land  with  bone-dust,  nitre  and 
guano,  atid  to  make  a  large  hop-garden  in  the  field 
below  the  flower-garden.  Poor  old  Hawermann  listened 
to  all  these  plans  in  silence,  saying  to  himself.that  he 
had  never  imagined  that  the  new  squire  had  such 
strange  views  of  agriculture,  and  that  he  wondered  how 
Brasig  could  laugh  as  he  was  doing.  But  it  was  only 
natural  that  Brasig  should  laugh,  he  regarded  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke,  and  a  v«ry  good  joke  too;  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Aliclc  could  possibly  be  in  earnest, 
and  when  he  said  in  conclusion:  "But  of  course  the 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  first,"  Brasig  an- 
swered with  a  hearty  laugh:  "Yes^and  when  we've 
had  a  good  crop  of  hops,  we'll  plant  raisins  and  almonds 
■fliere  to  feed  the  pigs.  And  then,  Madam,"  turning  to 
Mrs.  voQ  Rambow,  "you'll  see  what  capital  pork  a  pig 
fattened  on  raisins  and  almonds  will  produce." 

Of  course  Ahck  did  not  like  that;  he  looked  straight 
at  his  plate,  and  drew  his  eye-brows  together,  but  he 
was  riding  his  hobby  too  gallantly  to  give  in  for  so 
slight  a  check,  and  went  on  to  explain  his  views  about 
agricultural  machines.  He  described  the  plough  and 
clod-breaker  in  one,  which  he  was  trying  to  invent,  ad- 
dressing his  remarks  chiefly  to  Triddelfitz,  who  replied 
in  such  learned  terms  that  Mary  MOller  hstened  with 
Open  mouth,  and  beat  upon  her  breast,  murmuring: 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  And  I  rea" 
that  I  was,  thought  myself  a  fit  wife  for  a  n: 
thati     Nay,  one  might  as  soon  expect  a  goose 
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eagle  to  set  up  house  together."— As  soon  as  dinner 
was  finished,  Mrs.  von  Rambow  rose  to  leave  the 
dining-room,  saying  to  Hawermann  as  she  did  so,  that 
she  and  AUck  had  agreed  to  walk  over  the  farm  on 
the  next  morning,  and  that  she  hoped  Hawermann 
would  go  with  them.  He  was  only  too  delighted  to  do 
as  she  asked.  When  she  had  left  the  room  the  wine 
was  passed  round,  and  Daniel  Sadenwater — whom 
Alick  had  retained  in  his  service  at  his  wife's  request 
— was  desired  to  bring  cigars. 

BrSsig  helped  himself  to  a  "ceegar"  as  he  called 
it,  and  told  Mr.  von  Rambow  that  he  smoked  such 
things  now  and  then,  but  not  one  of  those  that  Broker, 
the  sexton,  had  in  his  shop;  no,  they  were  too  strong, 
and  besides  that,  they  didn't  look  nice,  and  some 
people  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brttker  rubbed 
them  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  women  at  the 
apple-stalls  do  their  apples,  to  make  them  look  fresh, 
which  to  say  the  least  was  very  nasty.  Alick  made  no 
reply  to  this  remark,  for — somehow  or  other — he  did 
not  like  Erasig.  The  old  man  was  too  satirical  when 
other  people's  notions  of  farming  did  not  agree  with 
his  own.  Fred  Triddelfitz  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
person;  he  had  nodded  and  shaken  his  head,  had 
looked  astonished,  had  Oh'd  and  A'd  at  the  proper 
times,  and  had  altogether  seemed  so  much  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  of  what  he  had  heard,  that  Alick  began 
to  look  upon  himself  as  a  good  useful  tallow- candle, 
stuck  in  a  tall  candle-stick,  and  set  where  it  could 
give  light  to  Pllmpelhagen  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages— and  perhaps  even  to  the  whole  world.  But  in 
<pite  of  his  foibles,  Alick  was  really  a  good-hearted 
jnaii,  he  only  wanted  to  enlighten  the  world  at  large, 
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and  to  make  the  little  world  over  which  he  reigned 
happy  and  comfortable  iu  his  own  way.  He  called 
Hawennann  to  join  him  in  the  window,  and  asked  ^ 
him  how  Fred  was  getting  on.  Hawennann  replied 
that  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  him,  and  that  li " 
hoped  he  would  be  a  reasonably  good  fanner  ii 
of  time.  That  was  sufficient  to  confirm  Alick  i 
good  opinion  of  the  young  man,  and  he  next  enquired 
what  salary  he  received,  and  whether  a  horse  was  kept 
for  his  use.  No,  Hawermann  said,  he  hadn't  a  hotkey 
and  he  neither  paid  nor  received  any  money.  _ 

Alick  then  went  to  Fred,   and  said  to  him:   "Vm  I 
very  much  pleased,  Triddelfitz,  to  hear  from  Mr.Hawer*  ■ 
mann  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with   the  progress 
you   are   making,  I,  therefore,   intend  to  offer  you   a 
small  salary  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  the  keep  of  a 
horse."— Fred  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  standing     . 
on  his  heels  or  his  head:  Hawermann  so  much  pleased _ 
with  him!     Could  it  be  possible?    Ten  pounds  a  year  J 
of  pocket-moneyl      That    was    very   delightful,  but  sT 
horse!     His  breath  was  so  taken   away  with  surprise 
and  pleasure,  that  he   could  only  stammer  out  a  few 
words  of  thanks.     Alick  did  not  give  him  time  to  re- 
cover his  presence  of  niind,  but  retired  once  more  to 
the  window  with  Hawermann.     Fred   could   think  trf  _ 
nothing  but  his  good  fortune.     His  head  was  as  ftiB  ,fl 
of  all  the  horses   in   the   neighbourhood,   black  and' 
brown,  chestnut  and  bay  as  if  the  Mecklenburg  govern- 
ment   had    suddenly    determined   that  the  Rahnstadt 
horse-market  should  be  held  in  it.  Brasig  sat  opposite, 
watching  him  with   a  smile   of  amusement.     At  last 
Fred  exclaimedr  "Oh,  Mr.  Brasig,  I  must  have  her  be-  — 
fore  the  Grand-Duke  comes  to  Rahnstadt  next  monA 
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r  (ot  it  has  been  arranged  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  to 
be  received  and  conducted  into  the  town  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  farmers."^ — "  Who  must  you  have?" 
asked  BrSsig. — "Augustus  Prebberow's  sorrel-mare, 
Whalebone." — "I  know  her,"  said  Brasig  iodifferently. 

— "She's  a  beautyl"- — "An  old  r "  radical,  he  was 

going  to  have  called  her,  but  stopped  himself  because 
he  thought  it  too  vulgar  an  expression  to  be  used  in 
the  aristocratic  mansion  in  which  he  then  was.  "She's 
an  old  democrat,  and  won't  be  of  any  use  to  you  when 
the  Grand-Duke  makes  his  entrance  into  Rahnstadt, 
for  she'll  never  hear  the  people  cheering  him." — That 
was  a  pity,  because  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
shouting  and  hurrahing  at  such  a  time,  but  then  Fred 

I  knew  how  fond  BrSsig  was  of  opposing  everything  he 
did  too  well  to  let  his  ridicule  turn  him  from  his  fixed 
intentions. 

Meanwhile  Alick  had  been  giving  his  old  bailiff  a 
short  lecture  on  the  immense  advance  that  had  been 
lately  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  when  he 
had  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  he  pressed  a  book 
into  Hawermann's  hand,  saying:  "I  hope  you  will  like 
ihia  book,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you, 
and  which,  I  firmly  believe,  will  henceforth  be  the  only 
recognised  authority  in  agricultural  matters." — Hawer- 
mann  thanked  him  for  his  gift,  and  then  as  it  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  dusk,  he  and  his  companions  took 
leave  of  Mr.  von  Rambow.  BrSsig  and  Master  Strull 
accepted  the  bailiff's  invitation  to  accompany  him  home, 
And  Fred  went  to  the  stables. 

Why  he  went  there  no  one  knew,  not  even  he  him' 
8cl£  He  went  there  by  instinct  to  look  at  the  horses; 
he  vanted  to  bring  his  inward  feelings  into  more  con- 
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formitj'  with  his  outward  circumstances,  and  s 
visited  the  old  farm-hors«s  that  he  had  already  seen. a 
thousand  limes,  and  examined  their  legs  carefully.  ~~ 
thought  of  all  the  horses  he  knew  that  had  anything 
the  matter  with  them.  One  had  spavin — Af  would  take 
care  not  to  buy  a  horse  that  had  spavin.  Another 
horse's  legs  were  not  quite  so  straight  as  they  might 
be,  and  a  third  had  string-halt — he  had  leamt  to  dis- 
tinguish that,  williin  the  last  two  years.  A  fourth  had 
the  staggers — any  man  would  be  a  fool  to  buy  that 
horse.  A  fifth  had  been  fired  for  another  illness,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  But  there  was  another  thought  up- 
permost in  his  mind  as  he  stood  in  the  door-way  of 
the  stables.  And  that  thought  was  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  refinement  of  Mrs.  von  Rambow.  The 
young  rascal  imagined  that  he  had  fallen  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  \vith  her,  and  now  in  spite  of  Alick's 
kindness  to  him  about  the  horse,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  cause  him  unhappiness — in  thought.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  as  he  stood  in  the  door-way  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  "what  is  Louisa  Hawermann  in  comparison 
with  that  angelic  lady?  Ah,  Louisa,  I'm  sorry  for  you! 
I  don't  know  how  on  earth  I  came  to  fall  in  love  with 
you.  And  then  Mina  and  Lina.  They're  poor  little 
bits  of  things.  And  Mary  MflUer — pah!  That  would 
never  have  done.  She  looked  like  a  great  red  plum 
to-day,  and  Mrs.  von  Rambow  like  a  delicately  tinted 
peach.  'When  the  sorrel-mare  is  mine,  I  can  perhaps 
go  on  a  message  for  the  lady — to  the  post  or  some- 
where. And  then,  when  she  comes  home  at  night 
from  a  ball  at  Rahnstadt,  I  may  perhaps  open  the  car- 
riage-door for  her,  if  Daniel  Sadenwater  happens  to  b 
out  of  the  way,     If  she  has  forgotten  her  handker 
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^^^^6r  her  goloshes  at  Rahnstsdt,  I'll  mount  my  sorrel- 
mare,  and — tch,  Ich — I'll  get  back  with  her  things  in 
half  an  hour;  ten  miles  in  half  an  hour! — 'Here  are 
your  goloshes,  Madam,'  I'll  say.     'Thanks,  Triddelfitz,' 

she'll  answer,  'your  attention '  The  devil  take  that 

"beastly  pole!"  he  exclaimed;  for  as  he  was  going  home 
in  the  dark  immersed  in  dreams  about  his  new  love- 
affair,  he  tripped  over  a  pole  that  had  been  left  in  the 
yard  through  his  own  carelessness,  and  now  he  lay  at 
full  length  on  ground  that  felt  wonderfully  cool  and 
soft.  What  he  had  fallen  on  he  could  not  tell,  though 
his  nose  made  him  suspect  what  it  was,  and  he  thought 
it  might  be  better  to  go  to  his  own  room,  and  find  out 
before  joining  Hawermann  in  the  parlour. 

The  three  old  gentlemen  on  arriving  at  the  bailiff's 
house,  seated  themselves  comfortably  in  the  parlour, 
and  then  Brasig  asked:  "Is  that  book  a  no-vell,  Charles, 
to  amuse  you  on  winter  evenings?" — "I  hardly  know 
what  it  is,  Zachariah,  but  I'll  light  the  lamp  and  look." 
— When  the  tamp  was  lighted,  Hawermann  was  going 

j  to  look  at  the  title  of  the  book,  but  Btisig  took  it  out 
of  his  hand,  saying:  "Nay,  Charles,  we  have  a  learned 
man  here,  Strull  must  read  it  to  us."^The  school- 
master drew  a  long  breath,  and  began  to  read  as  if  it 
were  Sunday  and  he  were  reading  the  gospel  for  the 
day;  and  whenever  he  paused  for  breath,  it  was  when 
he  came  to  a  word  he  did  not  know.  "  'Printing  and 
Paper  from  Frederic  Vieweg  &;  Son  in  Brunswick  Che- 
mistry in  relation  to  A- gri- culture  and  Phy-si-ology.'" — 
"Stop!"  cried  Brasig.  "That's  not  the  word,  it's  fisio- 
nomy.' ' — "  No ,"  said  Strull ,  it's  pronounced  '  phy-si- 
ology'  here." — "Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter,"  said 
StSsig.     "Foreign  words  arc  rather  peculiar,  one  man 
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pronounces  them  in  this  way,  and  another  in  that-J 
Please  go  on!"— "'By  Justus  Liebig  Dnr  of  Medica^J 
and  Philosophy  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Ludwig  | 
University  at  Giessen  Knight  of  the  Ludwig-order  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Hesse  and  of  the  third  class  of  the  order 
Of  S-t-Anne  of  the  Russian  Empire  Foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Science  at  Stockholm  of  the' — ' 
there's  somediing  in  Latin  thitl  c^n't  read — 'in  London 
Honorary   member  of  the   Dublm    Academy — cor-res- 

pon-d '" — "StopI"    cned  Brasig      "Preserve  us 

all,  Charles!  What  a  lot  of  thmgs  that  fellow  is,"— 
"But  that  isn't  nearly  all  said  the  schoolmaster, 
''there's  as  much  again  to  come  yet  — "Then  weTl 
skip  all  thai.  Go  on!"—  Fifth  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  Published  by  Vieweg  &  Son  Brunswick  1843.' 
Now  comes  a  preface." — "We'll  skip  that  too,"  said 
Brasig,  "begin  where  the  book  begins." — "There's  a 
heading  'Subject'  and  it  has  got  a  stroke  under  it,"—' 
''All  right!"  said  BrSsig.  "Fire  away!" — "'The  task 
of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical 
conditions  of  life  aod  the  completed  development  of  all 
organisms.'  End  of  the  sentence." — "What  did  j 
say?"  asked  Brisig.- "'Of  all  organisms,'"  repeats 
the  schoolmaster. — "Well!"  exclaimed  Brasig. 
heard  many  an  outlandish  word,  but  Organism,  Orgaal 

Stay!    Charles,    do  you   remember    the  bit  of'l 

Gellert  we  had  to  learn  by  heart  for  parson  Behrenal  " 
'Mr.  Orgon  went   to  the  door.'      Perhaps   this  Orgon 
has   something  to  do  with  that  one."— "Do   let  the 
schoolmaster  read   on,    BrSsig,    otherwise  we'll  never 
nnderstand." — "Why,   Charles,   talking  of  a  thing  is  of   , 
great  use  in  teaching  us  what  it  means.    You'll  s 
it  this  book  is  just  like  those  I  tried  to  read  abt 
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the  water-cure,  and  begins  with  all  kinds  of  incom- 
pr'ensible  things.  Now  go  on!" — "'The  duration  of 
all  living  things  is  dependent  upon  their  reception  of 
certain  materials  whicii  we  call  food  and  which  are 
necessary  for  the  development  and  reproduction  of 
every  organism.'  End  of  the  sentence." — "The  man's 
right  enough  there,"  said  Brasig.  "All  living  creatures 
require  food,  and" — here  he  took  the  book  from  Strull — 
"'it  is  necessary  for  every  organism.'  I  know  what  he 
means  by  organism  now,  it's  tlie  stomacli." — "Yes," 
assented  the  schoolmaster,  "but  you  forget  that  he  uses 
the  word  'reproduction'  also."- — "Ah!"  said  BrSsig,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  "'Production.'  That's  a  thing 
that  has  only  been  known  in  the  last  few  years.  \Vhen 
I  was  a  child  no  one  ever  heard  of  production,  and 
now  they  call  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  ox  a 
production.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Stmll,  they 
only  use  these  words  as  a  flower  of  speech  and  to  show 
how  learned  they  are." — -When  they  had  read  a  little 
more  of  the  book  the  schoo]ma,ster  rose  to  go  home, 
and  then  tiie  two  old  friends  were  left  alone  together, 
for  Brasig  was  to  spend  the  night  at  PQmpelbagen. — 
At  last  Hawermann  said  with  a  deep  sigh:  "I'm  very 
much  afraid,  Zachariah,  that  bad  times  are  beginning 
for  me."  —  "Why,  what  do  you  mean?  Your  young 
squire  is  a  merry  light-hearted  sort  of  man,  and  is  fond 
of  a  joke  too.  Didn't  you  notice  that  in  the  way  he  was 
talking  about  farming  at  dinner  to-day?" — "Whatj-oa 
thought  a  joke,  Brasig,  he  meant  in  earnest." — "In 
tarnesil" — "Most  certainty.  He  has  studied  farming 
la  new-fashioned  books  which  don't  at  all  approve  of 
our  old-fashioned  ways,  and  I  can't  undertake  the 
management  of  these  new  ways  of  farming  at  my  age. 
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for  I  don't  understand  them  well  enough." — "You'i 
right  there,  Charles.  People  who  have  been  aci 
lomed  to  climb  high  towers  from  the  time  they  w»e 
little  children,  don't  get  dizzy  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  it  in  their  old  age,  and  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  learn  science  in  their  childhood 
find  it  quite  easy  to  dance  on  a  scientific  tight  rope 
when  they  are  old.  Do  you  understand  me?" — "Per- 
fectly. And,  Brifsig," — pointing  to  the  book — "we 
were  never  taught  to  dance  on  that  rope  when  we  were 
young,  and  now  my  old  bones  are  too  stiff  to 
it.  I've  nothing  to  say  against  the  new  ways,  I  di 
understand  them,  and  if  Mr.  von  Rambow  will  tell 
how  he  wants  things  to  be  done,  I'll  carry  out  his  viewS 
as  well  as  I  can;  but  I'm  afraid  that  that  kind  of  farm- 
ing will  require  a  great  deal  of  money  if  it  is  to  be 
done  properly,  and  our  purse  is  not  a  very  heavy 
one.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  would  get  something 
with  his  wife,  but  he  didn't.*  He  had  to  get  all  the 
new  things  in  Rahnstadt  himself,  and  they're  not  paid 
for  yet," —  "Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,  Charles. 
He  has  made  a  good  choice  all  the  same.  1  was  very 
much  taken  with  the  young  lady." — "So  was  I,  Brasig." 
— "You  see  what  a  woman  can  do  in  keeping  things 
straight  in  what  your  sister  has  done.  I'm  going  to 
call  on  her  to-morrow,  for  those  two  young  parsons 
seem  to  have  been  getting  into  a  scrape  of  some  kind, 
Good-night,  Charles." — "Good-night,  Brasig. 

*  TraiulotoT!  m>ti.  In  GctmBny  Iht  wift  has  lo  provide 
own  tiouocau.  all  Lhe  homE  aad  ubIc-lincD,  and  ail  the  lutdl 
Wblei  ud  chain. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


IT  morning  Fred  Triddelfitz  swam  about  the 
farm-yard  at  PQmpelhageo  like  a  pickerel  in  a  fish- 
pond, for  he  had  put  on  his  green  hunting-coat  and 
grey  breeches,  in  order  that — as  he  said  to  himself — 
Mrs.  von  Rambow  might  liave  something  pleasant  to 
look  at.  His  eyes  which  used  to  glance  ever  and  anon 
at  Hawermann's  window  when  he  was  at  work  in  the 
yard,  were  now  turned  often  and  curiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  manor-house ,  and  when  the  squire 
opened  his  window  and  called  him,  he  shot  across  the 
yard  as  if  he  were  indeed  a  pickerel  and  Alick  were 
the  bait  he  wanted  to  catch. 

"Triddelfitz,"  said  Mr.  von  Rambow,  "I  have  de- 
termined to  make  a  short  address  to  my  people  this 
morning,  will  you  tell  them  to  come  up  to  the  house 
at  nine  o'clock." — "Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  said  Fred,  who 
thought  that  answer  more  respectful  than  any  other  he 
could  have  used. — "Where  is  the  bailiff?  1  want  to 
speak  to  him;  but  there's  no  hurry." — "He  has  just 
gone  out  at  the  back  gate  with  ^t.  Brasig."- — "Very 
well.  When  he  comes  back  will  do  perfectly." — Fred 
made  as  grand  a  bow  as  he  could,  and  turned  to  go, 
but  after  walking  away  a  few  steps,  he  went  back 
and  asked;  "Pray,  Sir,  do  you  want  to  see  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men?" — "No,  only  the  men.  But  wait 
a  moment — yes,  you  can  tell  the  married  women  to 
come  too." — "Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  said  Fred,  who  then  set 
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off  round  the  village,  and  desired  all  the  i 

Lnd  the  men  who  worked  on  the  farm  t 
to  the  manor-house  in  their  Sunday-clothes. — It  was 
now  eight  o'clock,  and  if  the  ploughmen  who  were  at 
work  in  the  more  distant  fields  were  to  get  up  to 
Pompelhagen  in  time,  they  must  he  called  at  once,  so 
he  set  off  to  fetch  them. 

Hawermann  had  accompanied  his  old  friend  a  little 
bit  of  the  way  towards  Rexow,  and  then  crossing  the 
fields,  he  went  to  see  how  the  ploughmen  were  getting 
■on  with  their  work.  Whilst  he  was  there,  Fred  came 
over  the  hill  and  made  towards  him  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  he  could,  considering  his  way  of  walking  and 
the  roughness  of  the  ploughed  land.  "Mr.  Hawermann," 
he  said,  "the  men  must  unyoke  their  horses  at  once, 
for  the  squire  wants  all  the  workmen  to  be  up  at  the 
manor-house  at  nine.  He  is  going  to  make  them  a 
speech." — "What  is  he  going  to  do?"  asked  Hawer- 
mann surprised, — "Make  a  speech,"  was  the  answer. 
"All  the  other  men  and  the  married  women  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  be  ready.  He  had  forgotten  the  wo- 
men, but  I  reminded  him  of  them." — "You'd  better," 
.  .  ,  . — "have  left  it  alone,"  Hawermann  was  going  to 
have  said,  but  he  stopped  himself  in  time  and  added 
quietly;  "Go  and  give  the  men  your  message." — "But 
you're  wanted  too." — "Very  well,"  answered  the  old 
man  turning  to  go  home  with  a  heavy  heart. — That  bit 
of  land  ought  to  have  been  finished  that  morning, 
and  now  nothing  to  speak  of  could  be  done  till  the 
afternoon. — And  there  was  another  thing.  His  master 
had  made  this  arrangement  on  the  vt 
T  him  of  his  intention,  K 
■ITriddelfitz,  not  him,  and  yet  there  i 
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perate  need  of  hurry. — Still  that  did  not  grieve  him  so 
much  as  the  thought  of  the  speech.  What  on  earth 
was  he  going  to  say?  Was  he  going  to  lecture  them 
about  their  duty?  If  he  n-as  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
BO.     The  people  went  to  their  work  as  naturally  as  to 

their  dinner they  did  not  think  about  their  duty, 

they  just  did  it.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  lo  speak  to 
them  either  in  praise  or  blame  upon  the  subject.  Too 
much  talk  did  more  harm  than  good.  Labourers  were 
like  children,  if  they  were  praised  for  doing  their  duty, 
they  began  to  think  that  they  had  done  more  than 
Iheir  duty.— Or  was  he  going  to  give  them  some  proof 
of  his  generosity?  He  was  quite  good-natured  enough 
for  that. — But  what  could  he  give  them? — They  had 
all  they  needed.  He  could  give  them  nothing  tangible, 
for  he  knew  too  little  of  their  position  to  do  so,  he 
would,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
vague  figures  of  speech  and  meaningless  promises, 
which  everyone  would  of  course  interpret  according  to 
his  own  hopes  and  wishes,  and  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible ever  to  realize. 

These  were  Hawermann's  thoughts  as  he  went  to 
join  his  master  in  his  study.  Mrs.  von  Rambow  was 
in  the  room  ready  dressed  for  her  walk  over  the  farm. 
She  went  forward  to  meet  him  as  he  came  in  and 
said:  "We  must  wait  for  a  litUe,  Mr.  Hawermann,  Alick 
wants  to  speak  to  the  people  before  we  go." — "That 
won't  take  long,"  said  Alick  who  was  turning  over 
some  papers, — There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.— "Come 
in." — And  Fred  entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand: 
"From  GUrlitz,"  he  said.— Alick  broke  the  seal  and 
read  the  letter.  It  was  from  attorney  Slus'uhr  to  say 
that    when  David    and    he    happened    to    be  ■^a.^wiv^ 
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GUditz  that  morning  ihey  had  gone  in  to  see  Mr.  Vcy 
mucbelskopp,  from  whom  they  had  accidentally  heard 
of  Mr.  von  Rambow's  return  home,  and  as  they  wished 
to  speak  to  him  on  particular  business,  they  would  do 
themselves  the  pleasure,  &c.  &c.  There  was  also  a 
postscript  to  say  that  the  business  was  very  pressing. 
Alick  was  in  a  very  painful  position,  for  he  couid  not 
refuse  to  receive  the  two  men  however  much  he  might 
wish  to  do  so.  He  went  out  to  the  door,  and  told  the 
messenger  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  gentle- 
men, but  when  he  returned  to  the  study  he  looked  so 
grave  and  anxious  that  his  wife  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  "Oh,  nothing,"  he  answered.  "I'm  think- 
ing about  my  speech.  I'm  afraid  that  it  will  last  longer 
than  I  thought  at  first,  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  and  Mr.  Hawermann  were  to  set  out  at 
once  without  waiting  for  me." — "Oh,  Alick,  ivithout 
you!  I  had  been  looking  forward...." — "But  you  see, 
my  dear  child,  I  can't  help  it.  I  know  the  whole  place 
perfectly,  and — and  I  will  follow  you  as  soon  as  1  pos- 
sibly can." — ^It  seemed  to  Hawermann  that  the  squire 
was  nervously  anxious  to  get  rid  of  tJiem  both,  so  he 
came  forward  and  asked  Mrs.  von  Rambow  if  she 
would  go  with  him  now.  She  consented  and  followed 
him  somewhat  gravely. 

Soon  after  they  were  gone  Alick  addressed  the  as- 
sembled villagers,  but  his  whole  pleasure  in  making 
his  speech  from  the  throne  was  destroyed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  disagreeable  letter  in  his  pocket. 
The  speech  was  much  wh.it  Hawermann  had  imagined 
it  would  be.  It  was  made  up  of  good  advice  aod.a 
promises  couched  in  such  long  words  and  high-floW' 
iiujguage,  that  the  villagers  were  quite  puzzled  i 
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what  it  all  meant;  the  only  thing  they  understood  was 
that  the  squire  had  promised  them  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  and  had  said  that  any  one  who  had  a  favom' 
to  ask  was  to  go  at  once  to  him,  and  his  request 
would  meet  with  fatherly  coasideration. — "Ah!"  said 
Pasel  to  Nasel.  "That's  a  good  look  out  for  us.  He'll 
do  that,  will  he?  I'll  go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  ask  if 
I  may  bring  up  a  calf  this  year." — "You  got  one  last 
year."^"That  doesn't  matter,  I  can  sell  it  to  the 
weaver  at  GUrlitz." — "Weil,"  said  Kegel  to  Degel,  "I'll 
go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  ask  him  to  give  me  another 
bit  of  potato-ground  next  spring,  and  tell  him  that  my 
piece  isn't  big  enough  to  supply  my  family."— "That 
was  because  you  didn't  hoe  your  potatoes  at  the  right 
time;  the  bailiff  gave  you  a  bit  of  his  mind  about  it 
you  remember." — "What  does  that  matter?  The  devil 
a  bit  he  knows  about  that,  and  he's  our  master  now, 
and  not  the  bailiff," — So  the  people  went  away  restless 
and  discontented  with  their  present  condition,  and  Alick 
himself  was  anxious  and  unhappy  because  of  the  visit 
that  was  hanging  over  him  that  morning.  The  only 
person  at  PUmpelhagen  who  was  perfectly  contented 
was  Fred  Triddelfitz,  so  the  young  squire  had  not  cast 
the  pearls  of  his  speech  entirely  before  swine. 

Slus'uhr  and  David  arrived,  and  what  can  I  say 
about  their  visit?  They  sang  the  same  song  as  before, 
and  Alick  had  to  renew  his  bills  again.  From  long 
practice  he  had  grown  quite  expert  at  this.  Borrowing 
money  is  a  dreadful  thing,  nothing  comes  up  to  it 
except  perhaps  being  beheaded  or  hung,  neither  of 
which  is  precisely  a  pleasant  experience;  still  I  have 
known  people  who  never  rested  till  they  had  borrowed 
from  all  the  Jews  and  Christians  they  could  persuidt 
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to  lend  them  money.  Alick  was  not  as  bad  as  that, 
but  yet  he  thought  it  as  well  to  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity,  and  get  a  new  loan  from  David 
of  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  refurnishing  of  the 
house.  His  excuse  was  that  it  was  better  "to  have  to  do 
with  one  usurer  than  with  several,"  and  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  that  one  was  as  bad  as  a  dozen. 

Meanwhile  Hawermann  and  Mrs.  von  Rambow  were 
walking  over  the  farm.  The  beauty  of  the  summer- 
morning  soon  chased  away  the  slight  shadow  of  dis- 
pleasure from  tlie  lady's  fair  face,  and  she  began  to 
look  about  her,  and  try  with  right  good  will  to  leant 
something  about  farming  in  Mecklenburg.  Hawermann 
soon  discovered  to  his  great  delight  that  she  was  by 
no  means  so  ignorant  of  agricultural  matters  as  she 
thought  herself.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  had  always  taken  an  intelligent  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  around  her.  She  liked  to  know 
why  this  or  that  was  done,  a  mere  superficial  know- 
ledge did  not  content  her.  So  it  was  that  she  already 
knew  enough  about  farming  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  differences  she  noticed  between  the  crops  at 
PUmpelhagen  and  those  at  her  old  home.  The  soil  on 
her  father's  estate  was  light  and  sandy,  while  here  it 
was  a  rich  clay,  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
The  old  bailiff  gave  her  many  simple  little  hints  which 
helped  her  very  much.  They  were  both  delighted  with 
their  walk,  and  a  friend]y  confidence  in  each  other  was 
theresult  of  their  common  enjoyment  of  the  same  subjects. 

When  they  leached  the  Gtlrlitz  march,  Hawermann 
showed  her  the  glebe-lands,  and  told  her  that  the  late 
squire  had  taken  a  lease  of  them. — "And  the  barley 
Bver  there,"  asked  Mrs.  von  Rambow.     "That's  part  of 
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the  Gurlitz  estate,  and  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Pomuchels- 
kopp." — "Ah,  that  was  the  gentleman  who  met  us 
yesterday  with  his  family,"  cried  Frida.  "What  sort  of 
man  is  he?" — "I  never  see  anything  of  him,"  said 
Hawermann,  rather  confused. — "Don't  you  know  him?" 
asked  Mrs.  von  Rambow.— "Yes — no — that  is,  I  used 
lo  know  him;  but  we  hav'n't  seen  anything  of  each 
other  since  be  came  here,"  replied  the  old  man,  and 
then  he  introduced  another  subject  of  conversation, 
hut  Frida  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  asked: 
"Mr,  Hawermann,  you  know  that  I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  Alick  seems  to  know  very 
little  about  these  people.  TelL  me,  are  they  proper 
acquaintances  for  us?" — "No,"  said  Hawermann  shortly. 
— They  walked  on  silently,  at  last  Mrs.  von  Rambow 
stood  still,  and  asked;  "Can  you,  and  will  you  tell  me 
the  reason  why  you  broke  off  your  old  acquaintance 
'  with  that  man?"— Hawermann  looked  at  her  long  and 
'  earnestly.  "Ves,"  he  said  at  length,  but  more  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  himself  than  to  her.  "And  if  you 
believe  me  as  the  late  squire  did,  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  for  you  to  know  it." — He  then  told  her  his  story 
plainly  and  quietly,  hiding  nothing  and  exaggerating 
nothing.  Mrs.  von  Rambow  listened  attentively  and 
without  interrupting  him.  When  he  had  finished  she 
merely  said:  "1  didn't  like  what  I  saw  of  these  people 
yesterday,  and  now  I  dislike  them." — They  had  been 
i»alking  through  the  glebe-lands  for  some  time,  and 
liad  reached  the  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  parsonage- 
garden;  suddenly  they  heard  a.  sweet  young  voice  at 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  exclaim:  "Good-morning, 
fcther,  good-morning,"  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
,   lovely  girl    that  Mrs.   von  Rambow  had  seen   a.\  X'n^ 
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parsonage-door  on  the  preceding  day  sprang  throu|^ 
the  garden-gate  towards  her  father.  But  on  seeing  who 
was  with  him  she  blushed  deeply  and  stopped  short, 
so  that  if  Hawermann  wanted  to  have  his  good-morning- 
kiss,  he  would  have  to  go  and  help  himself  to  it. 

The  old  man  introduced  his  daughter  to  Mrs.  von 
Rambow  with  much  loving  pride,  and  the  squire's 
young  wife,  after  a  few  kindly  words  of  greeting,  asked 
her  to  come  up  to  Rlmpelhagen  to  see  her  father  and 
herself  When  Hawermann  had  charged  his  daughter 
with  messages  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens,  they  took 
leave  of  Louisa,  and  continued  their  walk. — "The 
clergyman  and  his  wife  are  very  good  people,  are  they 
not?"  asked  Frida. — "Madam,  said  Hawermann,  "I 
can't  give  you  an  impartial  answer  to  that  question. 
They  have  saved  all  that  remained  to  me  after  my 
misfortunes.  They  have  brought  up  niy  only  child  with 
loving  care,  and  have  taught  her  all  the  good  she 
knows.  I  can  never  think  of  them  without  the  greatest 
reverence  and  the  deepest  gratitude.  But  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  them,  ask  any  one  you  like  in 
the  parish.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low  will  all  speak 
of  them  with  affection."— "Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  too?" 
asked  the  lady. — "If  he  were  to  speak  honestly  and 
without  prejudice,  he  would  bear  the  same  testimony," 
answered  the  old  man;  "but  unfortunately  he  had  a 
disagreement  with  the  parson  when  he  first  came  here 
about  the  glebe.  It  was  not  Mr.  Behrens'  fault  I  was 
the  real  cause  of  it,  for  it  was  I  who  persuaded  lie 
late  squire  to  take  a  lease  of  the  land.  And,  Madam," 
he  continued  after  a  pause,  "PUmpelhagen  can  never 
pay  so  well  without  the  glebe;  having  the  lease  of  it 
is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  given  up  without  great 
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loss." — Frida  made  the  bailiff  explain  to  her  in  what 
this  advantage  consisted,  and  as  soon  as  she  under- 
stood the  whole  case,  she  determined  that  she  would 
do  her  best  to  keep  the  glebe  for  Pumpelhagen. 

When  they  got  home,  they  saw  attorney  Slus'uhr 
and  David  driving  away  from  the  door,  and  AEck  bow- 
ing and  smiling  as  much  as  if  Slus'uhr  had  been  his 
colonel,  and  David  had  been  a  young  count. — "Who 
is  that?"  Frida  aslced  of  Hawermann. — He  told  her. — 
When  she  came  up  to  her  husband,  she  said:  "What 
have  you  to  do  with  these  people,  Alick,  and  why  were 
you  so  extraordinarily  polite  to  them?" — "Polite?"  re- 
peated Alick  rather  confused.  "Why  not?  I  am  polite 
to  every  body,"  glancing  at  Hawermann  as  he  spoke. 
— "Of  course  you  are,"  said  his  young  wife,  slipping 
her  hand  within  his  arm,  "but  these  were  common  Jew 

traders,  and " — "My  dear  child,"  interrupted  Alick, 

who  did  not  wish  her  to  finish  her  sentence,  "the  man 
is  a  wool-stapler,  and  I've  no  doubt  I  shall  often  have 
to  do  business  with  him." — "And  the  other?"  she  asked. 
— "Oh,  he  is — he  only  happened  to  come  with  his 
Mend.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  him."— "Good-bye, 
Mr,  Hawermann,"  said  Frida,  shaking  hands  with  the 
old  man,  "and  thank  you  so  very  much  for  having  gone 
with  me  this  morning."  She  then  went  into  the  house, 
and  Alick  followed  her;  but  he  looked  round  again 
when  he  had  reached  the  door-way,  and  saw  that  the 
old  bailiff's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  sorrowfully.  He 
could  not  meet  that  sad  gaze,  and  turning  away  he 
followed  his  wife  into  the  house. 

In  that  look  of  honest  sorrow  lay  the  future  of  the 
three  people  who  had  just  parted.  Alick  had  told  a 
lie,  he  had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  youn^  mfe 
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for'the  "first  time,  and  Hawerrnaiia  knew  it;  and  Alicl;? 
knew  that  Hawermann  knew  it.  A  stone  was  now  lying 
way,  over  which,  any  one  passing  by  that  road 
might  easily  stumble,  for  the  way  had  grown  dark 
through  untruth  and  deceit,  and  none  could  warn  the 
traveller  of  the  hidden  danger.  Frida  as  yet  walked 
on  in  innocent  fearlessness,  but  sooner  or  later  her  foot 
would  strike  against  that  stone.  Alick,  moreover,  de- 
ceived himself  he  thought  he  could  guide  Frida  safely 
past  the  stone  that  ky  in  her  path  without  her  ever 
being  aware  of  its  existence,  and  he  knew  that  the 
road  was  clear  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Hawemaann 
saw  the  danger  distinctly  that  menaced  the  family  at 
Ptlmpelhagen,  and  he  would  willingly  have  done  what 
he  could  to  help  them  out  of  it,  but  when  he  would 
have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  assist  and  warn,  Alick 
thrust  it  away  with  outward  calmness,  but  inward  dis- 
pleasure. It  is  said  that  a  wicked  man  grows  to  hate 
any  one  who  shows  him  forbearing  kindness,  that  may 
be  the  case,  but  such  hatred  is  nothing  to  the  guawing 
impatient  dislike  which  a  weak  man  feels  towards  him, 
who  alone  in  all  the  world  knows  some  mean  action  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty.  'I'liis  kind  of  dislike  does 
not  come  all  at  once,  like  the  hatred  bom  of  open 
strife;  no,  it  creeps  slowly  and  gradually  into  the  heart 
in  like  manner  as  the  wood-louse  bores  its  tunnels  into 
the  wainscoting,  till  at  last  it  gains  as  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  heart  as  the  insect  does  of  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER   IV- 


^^^--Brasig  went  to  Rexow  that  morning  to  see  Mrs, 
NUssler  as  he  had  intended.  The  crown-prince  was 
in  the  doorway  when  he  arrived,  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him  with  such  a  hearty  wag  of  the  tail  that  any- 
one would  have  thought  him  a  most  christian-minded 
dog,  and  would  have  imagined  that  he  had  quite  for- 
given Brasig  the  fright  he  had  given  him  the  last  time 
he  was  at  Rexow.  There  was  a  look  of  such  quiet 
satisfaction  in  his  yellow  brown  eyes  that  one  would 
have  thought  that  everything  was  going  on  well  in  the 
house;  that  Mrs.  NussIer  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
that  Joseph  was  comfortably  seated  in  his  own  par- 
ticular arm-chair.  But  it  was  not  so.  When  Brasig 
went  into  the  parlour  he  certainly  found  Joseph  in  his 
old  place,  but  Mrs.  NUssler  was  standing  in  front  of 
him,  and  was  giving  him  a  lecture  about  caring  for 
nothing,  and  never  interfering  when  things  were  going 
wrong,  although  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  Brasig,  she  went  up  to  him  and  said  angrily: 
"And  jfou  keep  out  of  the  way,  Brasig,  Everyone  may 
$£  Standing  on  their  heads  here  for  anything  jiou  care, 
and  it's  all  your  fault  that  we  ever  took  those  two  lads 
into  the  house." — "Gently!"  said  Brasig.  "Gently! 
Don't  excite  yourself,  Mrs.  Nussler!  Well  what's  all 
this  about  the  divinity  students?" — "A  very  great  deall 
But  I  should  never  have  said  a  word  about  it,  for 
e  Joseph's  relations,  and  'it's  an  ill  bird  that  files 
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its  own  nest!'  There  has  been  no  peace  or  comfort  in 
the  house  since  the  tivo  young  men  have  been  here, 
and  if  it  goes  on  like  this  much  longer,  Fm  afraid  that 
I  shall  have  a  quarrei  with  Joseph  himself." — "Mother," 
said  young  Joseph,  "what  can  I  do?" — "Hold  your 
tongue,  young  Joseph,"  cried  Brasig,  "it's  all  your  fault- 
Why  didn't  you  teach  them  better  manners?" — "Come, 
come,  Brasig,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler,  "just  leave  Joseph 
to  me  if  you  please,  and  remember  it's  your  fault  this 
time.  You  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  young 
men,  and  see  that  they  didn't  get  into  mischief,  and 
instead  of  that,  you  let  one  of  them  do  what  he  likes 
and  never  trouble  your  head  to  see  what  he's  after, 
while  you  encourage  the  other  to  spend  all  his  time  in 
fishing  and  such  like  nonsense,  instead  of  minding  his 
books,  so  that  he's  always  out  in  the  fields,  and  comes 
home  in  the  evening  with  a  lot  of  perch  about  the 
length  of  my  finger,  and  when  I  think  the  day's  work 
is  over,  I'm  expected  to  go  back  to  the  kitdien  and 
cook  that  trash !"-^" What!"  cried  BrSsig.  "Does  he 
only  bring  you  in  such  tiny  little  fish?  That's  que».a 
now,  for  I've  shown  him  all  the  best  pools  for  catchiMM 

large  perch.     Then  you  must ! — Just  wait!"-^^B 

"I'D  tell  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Nussler,  "you  must  fil^H 
bid  him  to  fish,  for  he  didn't  come  here  to  do  tln^l 
His  father  sent  him  here  to  learn  something,  and  bnH 
coming  to  see  him  this  very  afternoon." — "Well,  Mr|H 
NOssler,"  said  Briisig,  "I  can't  help  admiring  the  pi^| 
sistency  with  which  he  has  followed  my  advice  abo4^| 
fishing.  Hasn't  he  done  anything  else  though?" — "^M 
great  deal,  boUi  of  ihem  have  done  a  great  deal.  Fi^l 
never  spoken  about  it  because  they're  Joseph's  ^^li^l 
tioos,  and  at  first  everything  went  on  pnity  vrell.    ^^| 
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was  an  Idle,  merry  life  at  first;  my  two  little  girls  were 
very  much  brightened  up  by  the  change  and  all  went 
on  smoothly.  Mina  here,  and  Rudolph  there,  Lina 
here,  and  Godfrey  there.  I'hey  talked  sense  with  God- 
frey and  nonsense  with  Rudolph.  The  two  lads  worked 
away  properly  at  their  books  in  the  morning;  Godfrey 
indeed  sometimes  read  so  long  that  it  gave  him  a 
headache,  and  Rudolph  did  quite  a  fair  amount  of 
study.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  They  soon  began 
to  quarrel  and  wrangle  about  theological  questions, 
and  Godfrey,  who  knows  more  than  the  other,  said  that 
Rudolph  did  not  speak  from  a  Christian  standpoint" — 
"Did  he  say  'standpoint'?"  put  in  Brtsig. — "Yes,  that 
was  his  very  word,"  answered  Mrs.  Ndssler. — "Oho!" 
said  BrSsig.  "I  think  I  hear  him.  While  other  people 
end  with  standpoint,  Methodists  always  begin  with  it 
And  then  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  convert  him?" — 
"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Nussler.  "That's  just  what  he  wanted 
to  do.  But  you  see  the  other  lad  is  much  cleverer 
than  Godfrey,  and  made  so  many  jokes  about  all  that 
he  said,  that  at  last  Godfrey  quite  lost  his  temper,  and 
so  the  discomfort  in  the  house  grew  worse  and  worse. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  my  two  girls  mixed 
themselves  up  in  the  quarrel.  Lina  who  is  the  gravest 
and  most  sensible  took  Godfrey's  side  of  the  argument, 
and  Mina  laughed  and  giggled  over  Rudolph's  jokes." 
— "Yes,"  interrupted  Joseph,  "it's  all  according  to  cir- 
cumstances!  "—"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
young  Joseph,"  said  Brasig,  "for  allowing  such  a 
Hophnei  to  remain  in  the  house." — "Nay,  Brasig,"  said 
Mrs.  Nussler,  "let  Joseph  alone,  he  did  his  best  to 
make  matters  comfortable  again.  When  Godfrey  talked 
riJout  the  devil  till  we  all  felt  quite  eerie,  Joseph  be- 
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lieved  in  his  existence;  and  when  Rudolph  laUghed  at* 
and  ridiculed  all  belief  in  him,  Joseph  laughed  as 
heartily  as  anyone.  When  the  dispute  ran  highest, 
my  little  Mina  took  all  Godfrey's  books  to  Rudolph's 
room,  and  all  Rudolph's  to  Godfrey's,  and  when  the 
young  men  looked  rather  cross,  she  said  quickly,  that 
they'd  better  both  study  the  subject  thoroughly,  and 
then  perhaps  they  might  agree  better  about  it  than  at 
present." — "Mina's  a  clever  little  woman,"  cried  BrSsig, 
— "Well,"  continued  Mrs.  NUssler.  "They  didn't  like 
it  at  all  at  first;  but  whatever  Godfrej^s  faults  may  be, 
he's  a  good-natured  lad,  so  he  began  to  study  Ru- 
dolph's books.  And  the  other  at  last  set  to  work  at 
Godfrey's,  for  you  see  it  was  wintry  weather  and  it 
gave  him  something  to  do.  Vou  should  have  seen 
them  a  short  time  afterwards!  They  had  changed  as 
much  as  their  books.  Godfrey  made  poor  jokes  about 
the  devil,  and  Rudolph  sighed  and  groaned,  and  spoke 
of  the  devil  as  if  he  knew  him  intimately,  and  as  if  he 
were  accustomed  to  sit  -down  to  dinner  with  us  every 
day  and  to  eat  his  potatoes  like  any  other  honest  man. 
Then  my  little  girls  turne.d  right  round.  Mina  took  God- 
frey's part;  and  Lina  took  Rudolph's,  for  Rudolph  said 
that  Godfrey  didn't  speak  from  a  Christian  standpoint." 
— "Ugh!"  said  Brflsig,  "he  oughtn't  to  have  said  that 
Butwaitabit!  Is  he  really  that  sortof  fellow,  and  can't  he 
ever  catch  a  good-sized  perch?" — "And  then,"  cried  Mrs. 
Nllssler  indignantly,  "they  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens 
again,  because  of  that  horrible  perch  fishing,  for  as  soon 
as  spring  returned  and  the  perch  began  to  bite,  Rudolph 
cared  no  more  about  the  Christian  standpoint  He  _ 
took  his  fishing-rod,  and  went  out  af\er  you  all  dq 
long.    The  other  went  back  to  his  old  opinion  abov 
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the  existence  of  the  devil,  yovi  see  he  was  preparing 
for  his  eKamhiation  and  couldn't  get  through  it  pro- 
perly without  that.  My  two  girls  didn't  know  which  of 
their  cousins  to  trust  to." — "They're  a  couple  of  ras- 
cals," cried  Brasig,  "but  it's  all  the  Methodist's  fault, 
what  business  had  he  to  bother  the  other  about  the 
devil  and  the  Christian  standpoint?" — "No,  no,  Brasig, 
Tve  nothing  to  say  against  him  for  that.  He  has  learnt 
something,  has  passed  his  examination,  and  raay  be 
ordained  any  day,  But  Rudolph  does  nothing  at  all, 
he  only  makes  mischief  in  the  house." — "Why,  what 
has  he  been  after  now?  Has  he  been  fishing  for  whit- 
ings?" asked  Brasig  raising  liis  eyebrows. — "Whitings!" 
said  Mrs,  Nussler  scornfully.  "He  has  been  fishing  for 
a  sermon.  You  must  know  that  Mrs.  Baldrian  wanted 
to  hear  her  son  preach,  so  she  asked  the  clergyman  at 
Rahnstadl  to  let  him  preach  in  his  church,  and  he 
said  he  might  do  so.  She  then  went  and  told  her 
sister  what  she  had  done,  and  Mrs.  Kurz  was  very 
much  put  out  that  her  son  wasn't  as  far  on  as  his 
cousin,  so  she  went  to  the  old  parson  loo  and  asked 
him  to  allow  Rudolph  to  preach  for  him  some  day  soon. 
Well  the  clergyman  was  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to 
arrange  that  Rudolph  should  preach  on  the  same  day 
as  Gkidfrey.  The  two  young  men  had  a  great  argu- 
ment as  to  which  was  to  have  the  forenoon  and  which 
the  afternoon,  but  at  last  it  was  settled  that  Rudolph 
should  preach  in  the  morning.  Well,  Godfrey  set  to 
work  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  spent  the  whole  day 
from  morning  till  evening  in  the  arbour.  As  he  has  a 
bad  memory  he  learnt  his  sermon  by  repeating  it 
aloud.  Rudolph  did  nothing  but  amuse  himself  as 
usual,  till  the  two  last  days,  when  he  seated  himself  oa 
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the  grass  bank  behind  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to  bel 
thinking  over  his  sermon.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  | 
Joseph  drove  the  two  young  clergymen  and 
Rahnstadt.  We  went  into  the  parsonage  pew, 
can  assure  you  I  was  in  a  great  fright  about  Rudolph^  1 
but  the  rogue  stood  there  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  quite  I 
sure  of  himself,  and  when  Uie  time  came  for  him  tw  ] 
preach,  he  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  began  his  'J 
sermon.  He  got  on  so  well  that  everyone  listened  afr^  1 
tentively,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy  that  I  I 
tiumed  to  whisper  to  Godfrey,  who  sat  next  to  me,  hav  I 
relieved  and  overjoyed  I  was,  when  I  saw  that  he  was  I 
moving  about  restlessly  in  his  seat,  and  looking  as  if 
he  would  like  to  jump  up  and  pull  Rudolph  out  of  the ' 
pulpit;  'Aunt,'  he  said,  'that  is  my  sermon.'  And  so  . 
it  was,  ErSsig.  The  little  wretch  had  got  it  by  heart 
from  hearing  his  cousin  learning  it  aloud  in  the  arbour." 
— "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  BrasJg,  "What  a  joke!  W 
a  capital  joke!"— "Do  you  call  it  a.  joke?"  said  1 
NUssler  angrily.  "Do  you  call  playing  a  trick  like  that 
in  God's  house  a  joke?" — -"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  Brasig.  | 
"I  know  that  if  s  wicked  to  laugh,  and  I  know  that  1 
only  the  devil  could  have  prompted  the  lad  to  play  j 
such  a  trick,  but  I  can't  help  it,  I  must  laugh  at  it  a" 
the  same."- — "Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Nussler  crossly^J 
"of  course_>'OH  do  nothing  but  laugh  while  we  are  libs'! 
to  break  our  hearts  with  grief  and  anger." — "Nevof  J 
mind  me,"  said  Brasig  soothingly,  "tell  me,  what  did"* 
the  Methodist  do?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I'd  have  given  al 
good  deal  for  a  sight  of  his  face!" — "You  would,  ^ 
you?  Of  course  he  couldn't  preach  the  same  st 
in  the  afternoon,  so  the  parson  had  to  give  his  j 
one  of  his  old  sermons  over  again;  but  he  was  vC^V 
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angiy,  and  said  that  if  he  chose  to  make  the  circum- 
stance public,  Rudolph  might  go  and  hang  himself  on 
the  first  willow  he  came  across." — "But  the  Methodist?" 
— "The  poor  fellow  was  miserable,  but  he  didn't  say 
a  word.  However  his  mother  said  enough  for  two, 
and  she  spoke  so  harshly  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Kurz  about 
what  had  happened,  that  they're  no  longer  on  speaking 
terms.  There  was  a  fi"ightfiil  quarrel.  I  was  both 
ashamed  and  angry  at  the  way  they  went  on,  for  both 
Baldrian  and  Kurz  joined  in  the  squabble,  and  even 
Joseph  began  to  mix  himself  up  in  it,  but  fortunately 
our  carriage  drove  up,  and  I  got  him  away  as  quickly 
as  I  could." — "What  did  the  duellist  say?" — "Oh,  the 
wretch  was  wise  enough  to  run  away  here  as  soon  as 
he  had  concluded  his  stolen  sermon." — "And  you  gave 
him  a  regular  good  scolding,  I  suppose,"  said  Brasig. 
— "Not  I  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nossler  decidedly.  "I 
wasn't  going  to  put  my  finger  in  that  pie.  His  father 
is  coming  to-day  and  he  is  'the  nearest'  to  him,  as 
Mrs.  Behrens  would  say;  and  I've  told  Joseph  that  he's 
not  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  affair  or  to  talk  about  it 
at  all.  He's  quite  changed  latterly.  He  has  got  into 
the  habit  of  putting  up  his  back  and  meddling  with 
things  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Now  just 
'keep  quiet,  Joseph." — "Yes,  Joseph,  hold  your  tongue," 
said  Brasig.  —  "And  my  two  girls,"  continued  Mrs. 
NUssIer,  "are  quite  different  from  what  they  used  to 
be.  Since  that  unlucky  sermon  their  eyes  have  always 
been  red  with  crying,  and  they've  gone  about  the  house 
as  quietly  as  mice.  They  hardly  ever  say  a  word  to 
each  other  now,  though  they  used  never  to  be  separate, 
and  when  one  of  them  was  happy  or  unhappy  the  other 
had  to  know  all  about  it  immediately.     My  hoM^e'c\o\d. 
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IS  all  at  odds." — "Mother,"  said  young  Joseph  rising^ 
from  his  chair  with  a  look  of  determination,  "that's 
just  what  I  say,  and  I  will  speak;  you'll  see  that  the 
boys  have  put  it  into  their  heads." — "What  have  they 
put  into  their  heads,  Joseph?"  asked  Mrs.  Nossler 
crossly. — "Love  affairs,"  said  Joseph,  sinking  back  into 
his  comer.  "My  dear  mother  always  used  to  say  that 
when  a  divinity  student  and  a  governess  were  in  the 

same  house And  you'll  see  the  truth  of  it  with 

Godfrey  and  Mina." — "Law,  Joseph!  How  you  do  talk 
to  be  sure!  May  God  preserve  you  in  your  right  mindl 
That's  all  nonsense,  but  if  it  were  the  case,  the  divinity 
student  should  leave  the  house  at  once  and  Rudolph 
too.  Come  away,  Brasig,  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you." 
As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  house,  Mrs.  NUssler 
signed  to  Brasig  to  follow  her  into  the  garden,  and 
when  they  were  seated  in  the  arbour,  she  said:  "I 
can't  stand  Joseph's  eternal  chatter  any  longer,  BrMsig. 
It  was  Rudolph  who  taught  him  to  speak  so  much  by 
continually  encouraging  him  to  talk  last  winter,  and  he 
has  got  into  the  habit  now  and  won't  give  it  up.  But, 
tell  me  honestly — remember  you  promised  to  watch — 
have  you  seen  anything  of  the  kind  going  on?" — 
"Bless  me!  No.  Not  the  faintest  approach  to  anything 
of  the  sort." — "I  can't  think  it  either,"  said  Mrs. NUssler 
thoughtfully.  "At  first  Lina  and  Godfrey,  and  Mina 
and  Rudolph  used  to  go  about  together.  Afterwards 
Mina  took  to  Godfrey,  and  Lina  to  Rudolph,  but  ever 
since  the  examination  Lina  and  Godfrey  have  been  o 
their  old  terms  with  each  other  once  more,  while  Mina  J 
and  Rudolph  have  never  made  friends  again;  indeed  J 
J  may  say  that  she  has  never  so  much  as  looked  at  1 
^fcim  since  the  day  be  preached  in  Rahnstadt." — "Al^  i 
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Mrs.  Ntlssler,"  said  BrSsig,  "Inve  shows  itself  in  most 
unexpected  ways.  Sometimes  the  giving  of  a  bunch 
of  flowers  is  a  sign  of  it,  or  even  a  mere  'good-mom- 
ing'  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Sometimes 
it  is  shown  by  two  people  stooping  at  the  same  moment 
to  pick  up  a  ball  of  cotton  that  one  of  them  has  drop- 
ped, when  all  that  the  looker-on  sees  is  that  they 
knocked  their  heads  together  in  trying  which  could 
pick  it  up  first.  But  gradually  the  signs  become  more 
apparent.  The  girl  blushes  now  and  then,  and  the 
man  watches  whatever  she  does;  or  the  girl  takes  the 
man  into  the  larder,  and  gives  him  sausages,  or  cold 
tongue,  or  pig's  cheek,  and  the  man  begins  to  wear  a 
blue  or  a  red  neck-tie;  but  the  surest  sign  of  all  is 
when  they  go  out  on  a  summer-evening  for  a  walk  in 
the  moonlight,  and  you  hear  them  sigh  without  any 
cause.  Now,  has  anything  of  that  kind  been  going  on 
with  the  little  roundheads?"- — "No,  I  can't  say  that 
I've  noticed  them  doing  that,  Brasig.  They  used  to 
go  to  the  cold  meat-larder  sometimes  it's  true,  but  I 
soon  put  an  end  to  that;  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  as  for  blushing,  1  didn't  notice  them 
doing  that  either,  though  of  course  I've  seen  that  their 
eyes  are  often  red  with  crying." — "Well,"  said  Brasig, 
"there  must  have  been  a  reason  for  that — I'll  tell  you 
what,  Mrs.  Nussler:  you  just  leave  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  affair  in  my  hands,  for  I  know  how  to  ar- 
range such  matters.  I  soon  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of 
nonsense  in  Fred  Triddelfitz.  I'm  an  old  hunter,  and 
I'll  ferret  the  matter  out  for  yon,  biU  you  must  tell  me 
where  they  generally  meet." — "Here,  Brasig,  here  in 
this  arbour.  My  girls  sit  here  in  the  afternoon  with 
-their  work,  and  then  the  other  two  join  them.    I  d 
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thought  any   hami  of  it," — "All   right!"   said  BrSsq 
going  out  of  the  arbour,  and  looking  about  him. 
examined  a  large  cherry-tree  carefully  which  was  grofT; 
ing  dose  by,  and  seeiDg  that  it  was  thickly  covere* 
with  leaves  he  looked  quite  satisfied.     "That'll  do," 
said,  "what  can  be  done,  shall  be  done." — "Goodnesjf^ 
gracious  me!"  said  Mrs.  Nussler,  "I  wonder  what  will 
happen  this  afternoon!     It's  very  disagreeable.    Kur» 
is  coming  at  coffee-lime,  and  he  is  desperately  angry 
with  his  son  for  playing  such  a  trick  on  his  cousin. 
You'll  see  that  there  will  he  a  terrible  scene." — "That'fJ 
always  the  way  with  these  little  people,"  said  BrasigjI 
"when  the  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  constitutiffll^ 
are  too  near  each  other,  the  nature  is  always  fiery," — 
"Ahl"  sighed  Mrs.  Nussler  as  she  entered  the  parlotir, 
"it'll  be  a  miserable  afternoon," 

She  little  knew  that  misery  had  loDg  ago  taken  up 
its  abode  in  her  house. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  being  made  down- 
stairs the  twins  were  busy  sewing  in  their  garret-room. 
Lina  was  seated  at  one  window,  and  Mina  at  the 
other;  they  never  looked  up  from  their  work,  and  never 
spoke  to  each  other  as  in  the  old  days  at  Mrs.  Behren's 
sewing-class.  They  worked  away  as  busily  as  if  the 
world  had  been  torn  in  two,  and  they  had  to  sew 
up  the  rent  with  tlieir  needles  and  thread,  while  their 
serious  faces  and  deep  sighs  showed  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  their  employment.  It  was 
strange  that  their  mother  had  not  told  Brfisig  how 
sadly  pale  they  had  grown.  The  change  must  have 
been  very  gradual  for  her  not  to  have  noticed  it. 
BO  it  was.  The  two  apple-cheeked  maidens  looked  a 
■jf  they  had  been  growing  on  the  north-side  of  the  t 
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of  life,  where  no  sun-beams  could  ever  come  to 
brighten  their  existence,  and  tinge  their  cheeks  with 
healthful  colour.  They  could  no  longer  be  likened  to 
two  apples  growing  on  one  stalk.  At  last  Lina's  work 
fell  on  her  lap,  she  could  go  on  sewing  no  more,  her 
eyes  were  so  full  of  tears,  and  then  large  drops  began 
to  roll  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks;  Mina  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes,  for  her  tears 
were  falling  upon  her  work,  and  so  the  two  little  sisters 
sat  weeping  each  in  her  own  window,  as  if  all  her 
happiness  were  gone  past  recall. 

Suddenly  Mina  jumped  up,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  as  if  she  must  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,  but  she 
stopped  short  on  the  landing,  for  she  remembered 
that  her  mother  might  see  her  and  ask  her  what  was 
the  matter,  so  she  remained  outside  the  door  crying 
silently.  And  then  Lina  started  up  to  go  and  comfort 
Mina;  but  she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  her,  so  she  remained  standing 
within  the  room  beside  the  door,  crying  also.  It  often 
happens  that  a  thin  wall  of  separation  rises  between  two 
loving  hearts,  and  while  each  would  give  anything  to  get 
back  to  the  other,  neither  will  be  the  first  to  turn  the 
handle — for  in  every  such  partition  wall  there  is  a  door 
with  a  handle  on  each  side  of  it — and  so  they  remain 
apart  in  spite  of  their  longing  to  be  reconciled. 

But  fortunately  the  t»'ins  were  not  so  selfishly 
proud  as  to  allow  this  state  of  matters  to  go  on  for 
ever.  Mina  opened  the  door,  and  said:  "Why  are 
you  crying ,  Lina?"  and  Lina  immediately  stretched 
out  both  hands  to  her  sister,  and  said:  "Oh,  Mina, 
why  are  you  crying?"  Then  they  fell  upon  each 
other's  necks  and  cried  again,  and  the  colour  tetaroei 
Jftti'ltiStmKtBi,  J/.  ^ 
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^^^V  to  their  cheeks  as  if  a  sun-beam  bad  kissed  tbeOt, 
^^^H  and  they  clung  Id  each  other  as  if  they  were  once 
H^^  more  growing  on  the  same  stalk. — "Mina,  1  will  let 
I  you  have  him.     Vou  must   be  happy,"   said  Lina, — ■ 

I  "No,  Lina,"  said  Mina,  "he  likes  you  most,  and  yos 

\  are  much  better  than  I  am."- — "No,  Mina.     I've  quite 

made  up  my  mind.  Uncle  Kurz  is  coming  this  after- 
noon, and  I'll  ask  father  and  mother 
borne  with  him,  for  I  couldn't  remain  here  and  see  it 
all  just  yet."— "Do  so,  Lina,  for  then  you'll  be  witi 
his  parents,  and  when  you  both  come  back,  I'll  a^. 
Godfrey  to  get  his  father  to  look  out  for  a  situation 
for  me  as  governess  in  some  town  far,  far  from  hom^ 
for  I  couldn't  stay  here  either."- — "Mina!"  cried  LiQB,j 
holding  her  sister  from  her  at  arm's  length,  and  look*: 
ing  at  her  in  amazement,  "with  fiis  parents?  Wi^. 
_  whose   parenls?" — "Why — Rudolph's." — "You  meafiti 

^^^^    Rudolph?" — "Ves,  why  who  did  you  mean?" — "I?— - 
^^^1    Oh,  I  meant   Godfrey." — -"No,   did  you   really?" 
^^^P    claimed  Mina,  throwing  her  arms  round  Lina's  necl^, 
^^^      "but  is  it  possible?     How  is  it  possible?     We  doi^ 
mean  the  same  after  all  then!" — "Ah!"  said  Lina  win 
was  the  most  sensible  of  the  two,  "what  a  great  dei 
of  unnecessary  pain  we  have  given  each  otherl" — "Oh,;' 
how    happy   I   am,"    cried  Mina,    who   was  the  least 
sensible,  as  she  danced  about  the  room.     "AH  will  be 
well  now."— "Yes,  Mina,"  said  Lina  the  sensible,  join^ 
ing  in   the   dance.      "Everything    will   go   on  happily 
now."— Then   silly  little  Mina  threw  herself  into  her 
sister's  arms  again — she  was  so  happy. 

If  people  would  only  turn  the  handle  of  the  door_ 
t  divides  them  from  their  friends  v 
e,  all  would  go  well  with  them,  even  ihongh  i 
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might  not  bring  such  intense  joy  as  it  did  to  the  two 
girls  in  the  little  garret-room. 

The  sisters  cried  one  moinent  and  laughed  the 
nest;  then  they  danced  round  the  room,  and  after 
that  they  sat  on  each  other's  knees,  and  told  how  it 
all  happened,  and  sorrowed  over  their  own  stupidity, 
which  had  prevented  them  seeing  the  tme  stale  of 
the  case.  They  wondered  how  it  was  that  they  had 
not  had  an  explanation  sooner,  and  then  they  con- 
fessed to  each  other  exaaly  how  matters  stood  be- 
tween them  and  their  cousins,  and  ended  by  being 
more  than  half  an^ry  with  the  two  young  men,  whom 
they  accused  of  being  the  real  cause  of  the  misunder- 
standing. Lina  said  that  she  had  been  in  great  doubt 
before,  but  that  ever  since  last  Sunday  she  had  been 
quite  certain  that  Mina  cared  for  Godfrey  because  of 
her  constant  tears;  and  Mina  said  that  she  had  been 
miserable  because  of  the  wicked  trick  Rudolph  had 
played  in  church  about  the  sermon,  and  that  she  had 
been  puzzled  to  account  for  Una's  tears.  Lina  then 
explained  that  she  had  been  so  very  sorry  for  poor 
Godfrey's  disappointment.  All  was  made  up  now  be- 
tween the  sisters,  and  when  the  dinner-bell  rang  they 
ran  down-stairs  together  arm  in  arm,  looking  as  sweet 
and  fresh  as  two  roses.  Brasig,  who  had  seated  him- 
self with  his  back  to  the  light  that  he  might  see  them 
better,  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  caught  sight 
of  their  happy  faces.  "What,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"these  two  girls  changed  and  shy,  and  suffering  from 
some  secret  grief?  In  love?  N'ot  a  bit  of  it!  They're 
as  merry  as  crickets." 

The  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  brought  Godfrey  Bal- 
drian,  or  the  methodist,  as  BrSsig  called  him,     Luia. 


blushed  and  turned  away  from  him,  not  in  anger,  tut 
because  she  remembered  the  confession  she  had  just 
made  in  the  garret.  And  Brasig  said  to  himself: 
"That's  very  odd  now!  Lina  seems  to  have  taken  the 
infection,  but  how  can  she  care  for  a  scare-crow  of  >.  ■ 
methodist?" — BrSsig  expressed  himself  too  strongly,  " 
but  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Godfrey  was  no 
beauty.  Nature  had  not  given  him  many  personal 
advantages,  and  he  did  not  use  those  that  he  had  in 
the  wisest  possible  way.  For  example  his  hair.  He 
had  a  thick  head  of  yellow  hair  that  would  have 
provoked  no  criticism,  and  indeed  would  have  looked 
quite  nice  if  it  had  only  been  cut  properly,  but  un- 
fortunately he  had  taken  the  pictures  of  the  Beloved 
disciple  John  as  his  model,  and  had  parted  his  hair 
down  the  middle,  and  brushed  it  into  ringlets  at  the 
ends,  though  the  upper  part  of  his  head  showed  that 
the  real  nature  of  his  hair  was  to  be  straight.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  little  boys  of  ten  or  even  twelve 
going  about  with  curls,  and  the  mothers  of  tliese  same 
little  boys  would  have  still  less  objection  to  it  than  I 
should,  for  they  delight  in  stroking  the  curls  lovingly 
out  of  their  children's  faces,  and  in  combing  them  out 
smooth  when  visitors  come  to  the  house.  Some  mothers 
have  even  gone  so  far,  when  their  children's  hair  did 
not  curl  naturally  as  to  screw  it  up  in  paper  or  use 
tongs,  but  that  was  a  mistake  on  their  part.  If  it  were 
the  fashion,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  against  even 
old  people  wearing  curls,  for  it  looks  very  nice  in  some 
ancient  pictures,  but  there  are  two  remarks  I  should 
like  to  make  while  on  this  subject,  and  these  are:  a 
man  with  thin  legs  ought  never  to  wear  tight  tTouseis<_ 
k  ^d  he  whose  hair  does  not  curl  naturally  should  ofcal 


r    it  short,     t 
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it  short.  Our  poor  Godfrey's  hair,  which  hung  down 
his  back,  was  burnt  to  a  sort  of  dun  colour  by  the 
sun,  and  as  he  liked  it  to  look  smooth  and  tidy,  he 
put  a  good  deal  of  pomade  on  it,  which  greased  his 
coat-collar  considerably.  Beneath  this  wealth  of  hair 
was  a  small  pale  face  with  an  expression  of  suffering 
on  it,  which  always  made  BrSsig  ask  sympathislngly 
what  shoemaker  he  employed,  and  whether  he  was 
troubled  with  corns.  The  rest  of  his  figure  was  in 
keeping  with  his  face.  He  was  tall,  narrow-chested, 
and  angular,  and  that  part  of  the  human  body  which 
shows  whether  a  man  enjoys  the  good  things  of  life, 
was  altogether  wanting  iu  him.  Indeed  he  was  so  hoi- 
lowed  out  where  the  useful  and  necessary  digesting 
apparatus  is  wont  to  show  its  existence  by  a  gentle 
roundness  of  form,  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  shaped 
like  the  inside  of  Mrs.  Nossler's  baking-trough.  For 
this  reason  Brasig  regarded  iiim  as  a  sort  of  wonder 
in  natural  history,  for  he  eat  as  much  as  a  ploughman 
without  producing  any  visible  effect.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  the  methodist  did  not  do  his  full  duty  in 
the  way  of  eating  and  drinking;  I  have  known  divinity 
students,  and  know  some  now,  with  whom  I  should 
have  no  chance  in  that  respect.  But  the  fact  is  tliat 
young  men  whose  minds  are  employed  in  theological 
studies  are  generally  somewhat  thin,  as  will  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  numerous  divinity  students  to  be  met  with 
in  Mecklenburg;  when  they  have  been  settled  in  a  good 
living  for  a  few  years,  they  begin  to  fill  out  like  ordinary 
mortals.  Brasig  remembered  this,  and  did  not  despair 
of  seeing  Godfrey  a  portly  parson  one  of  these  days, 
though  how  it  was  to  come  about  was  rather  a  puzzle 
to  him.     Such  was  Godfrey  Baldrian  in  a.^5ea.TaRtf, 
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but  his  portrait  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did   i 
add  that  he  had  the  faintest  possible  tinge   of  F 
riseeism   in  his  expression.     It  was  only  a  tinge, 
with  Phariseeism  as  with  rennet,  a  very  small  quanti^ 
is  enough  to  curdle  a  large  pan  of  milk. 

They  sat  down  to  dinoer,  and  Joseph  asked:  "  Whcrff 
is  Rudolph?"— "Goodness  gracious  me,  Joseph,  what 
are  you  talking  abouti"  said  Mrs.  NUssler  crossly.  'Tm 
sure  you  might  know  by  this  time  that  Rudolph  is  al- 
ways late.  I  daresay  he's  out  fishing;  but  whatever 
he's  about  I  can  assure  him  that  if  he  doesn't  come  in 
in  time  for  dinner,  he  may  just  go  without." — The  meal 
was  a  very  silent  one,  for  BrSsig  was  too  much  oc- 
aipied  watching  what,  was  going  on  to  be  able  to  talk, 
and  Mrs.  Nussler  had  enough  to  do  wondering  over 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable,  change  in  her  daughters' 
appearance.  The  twins  sat  side  by  side,  and  looked 
as  happy  as  if  they  had  just  awakened  from  a  dis- 
agreeable dream,  and  were  rejoicing  that  it  was  only  a 
dream,  and  that  the  warm  sun-beams  were  once  more_ 
shining  upon  them. 


CHAPTER    V. 


1 


When  dinner  was  over,  Mina  whose  turn  it  v 
help  her  mother  to  clear  away  the  dishes,  tidy  the  rooni, 
and  prepare  the  coffee,  asked  her  sister:  "Where  are 
you  going,  Lina?"^"ril  get  nny  sewing  and  go  to  the 
arbour,"  answered  Lina. — "Veiy  well,"  said  Mina,  "I'll 
join  you  there  as  soon  as  I'm  ready." — "And  I'll  go 
too,"  said  Godfrey,  "for  I've  got  a  book  I  want  to 
finish."- — "That's  right,"  said  Erasig,  "It'll  be  a  deuced 
good  enterlaintnent  for  Lina." — Godfrey  felt  inclined 
to  take  the  old  man  to  task  for  using  such  a  word  as 
"deuced,"  but  ou  second  thoughts  refrained  from  doing 
so,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  bring 
Brasig  round  to  his  opinion,  so  he  followed  tlie  girls 
from  the  room.— "Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  NUs si er.  "What 
can  have  happened  to  my  girls?  They  were  as  quiet 
as  mice  and  never  said  a  word  to  each  other  till  this 
afternoon,  and  now  they  are  once  more  one  heart  and 
one  soul." — "Hush,  Mrs.  NQssler,"  said  Brasig,  "I'll 
find  out  all  about  it  for  you  to-day.  Joseph,  come 
with  me;  but  mind  you're  not  to  talk." — Joseph  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  garden,  and  when  they  got  there 
Brasig  took  his  arm:  "Now  hold  your  tongue,  Joseph," 
he  said,  "don't  look  round,  you  must  appear  to  be 
taking  a  walk  after  dinner."  Joseph  did  as  he  was 
told  with  much  success.  When  they  reached  the 
cherry-tree  beside  the  arbour,  Brasig  stood  still  and 
said;  "Now  then,  Joseph,  give   me  a  back — but  ^ut 
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your  head  close  to  the  sf:em  of  the  tree."  Joseph  was 
about  to  speak,  but  BrSsig  pressed  down  his  head, 
saying:  "Hold  your  tongue,  Joseph — -put  your  head 
nearer  the  tree,"  He  then  stepped  on  his  back,  andJ 
■when  standing  there  firmly,  said;  "Now  straighten your-'B 
self — It  does  exactly ! "  Then  seizing  the  lower  brandi  1 
with  both  hands,  Brasig  pulled  himself  up  into  the 
tree, — Joseph  had  never  spoken  all  this  time  but  now 
he  ventured  to  remark:  "But,  Brasig,  they're  not  nearly 
ripe  yet." — "Whata  duffeiyou  are,  Joseph,"  saidBrasig, 
thrusting  his  red  face  through  the  green  leaves  which 
surrounded  him.  "Do  you  really  think  that  I  expect 
to  eat  Rhenish  clierries  at  midsummer.  But  go  away 
now  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  don't  stand  there 
looking  like  a  dog  when  a  cat  has  taken  refuge  in  a 
tree." — "Ah  well,  what  shall  I  do?"  said  Joseph,  going 
away  and  leaving  Brasig  to  his  fate. 

Brasig  had  not  been  long  in  his  hiding-place,  when 
he  heard  a  light  step  on  the  gravel  walk,  and,  peering 
down,  saw  Lina  going  into  the  arbour  with  such  a  large 
bundle  of  work  in  her  arms  that  if  she  had  finished  it 
in  one  day  it  *vould  have  been  difficult  to  keep  her  in 
sewing.  She  laid  her  work  on  the  table  and,  resting 
her  head  on  her  hand,  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the 
blue  sky  beyond  Br^sig's  cherry-tree.— "Ah,  how  happy 
I  am,"  she  said  to  herself  in  the  fulness  of  her  grate- 
ful heart.  "How  happy  1  am.  Mina  is  so  kind  to 
me;  and  so  is  Godfrey,  or  why  did  he  press  my  foot 
imder  the  table  at  dinner.  What  made  Brasig  stare  at 
us  so  sharply,  1  wonder?  I  think  I  must  have  blushed. 
What  a  good  man  Godfrey  is.  How  seriously  and- , 
learnedly  he  can  talk.  How  decided  he  is,  and  I  think  J 
he  has  the  marks  of  his  spiritual  calling  written  in  1 
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face.  He  isn't  the  least  bit  handsome  it  is  true;  Ru- 
dolph is  much  better  looking,  but  then  Godfrey  has  an 
air  with  him  tfiat  seems  to  say:  'don't  disturb  me  by 
telling  me  of  any  of  your  foolish  worldly  little  vanities, 
for  I  have  high  thoughts  and  aspirations,  I  am  going 
to  be  a  clergyman.'  I'll  cut  his  hair  short  though  as 
soon  as  I  have  the  power." — It  is  a  great  blessing  that 
every  girl  does  not  set  her  heart  on  having  a  hand- 
some husband,  for  otherwise  we  ugly  men  would  all 
have  to  remain  bachelors;  and  pleasant  looking  objects 
we  should  be  in  that  case,  as  I  know  of  nothing  ugliCT 
than  an  ugly  old  bachelor.^Lina's  last  thought,  that 
of  cutting  Godfrey's  hair,  had  shown  so  much  cer- 
tainty of  what  was  going  to  happen,  that  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  as  at  the  same  moment  she  heard  a  slow 
dignified  step  approaching,  she  snatched  up  her  work 
and  began  to  sew  busily. 

Godfrey  seated  himself  at  a  littJe  distance  from  his 
cousin,  opened  his  book  and  began  to  read,  but  every 
now  and  then  he  peeped  over  the  edge  of  it,  either 
because  he  had  read  it  before,  or  because  he  was  think- 
ing of  something  else. — That  is  always  the  way  with 
Methodistical  divinity  students  even  when  they  firmly 
believe  what  they  teach.  Be/ore  the  examination  they 
think  of  nothing  but  their  spiritual  calling,  but  after 
the  examination  is  welt  over  human  nature  regains  its 
sway,  and  they  look  out  for  a  fitting  wife,  before  they 
begin  to  think  of  a  parsonage. — Godfrey  was  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  kind,  and  as  no  other  girls  except  Mina 
and  Lina  had  come  in  his  way,  and  as  Lina  attended 
to  his  admonitions  far  more  docilely  than  her  sister,  he 
determined  to  make  her  his  help-meet.  He  was 
ignorant  as  to  how  such  matters  ought  to  bt  <»^- 
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ducted,  and  felt  a  little  shy  and  awkward.     He  hai 
got  no  further  in  his   wooing  than  pressing  his  ladyv 
love's  foot  under  the  table,  and  whenever  he  had  don* 
so  he  was    always   much    more    confused  than  Lin^fl 
whose  foot  had  received  the  pressure. 

However  he  had  determined  that  the  whole  matted"! 
should  be  settled  that  day,    so  he  began:    "I  brought 
this  book  out  entirely  for  your  sake,   Lina.     Will  you 
listen  to  a  bit  of  it  just  now?"— "Yes,"  said  Lina. — 
"What  a  slow  affair  it's  going  to  be,"   thought  Brasig, 
who  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  his  position  in  the  cherry-tree  was  so  cramped 
and  uncomfortable. — Godfrey  proceeded  to  read  a  ser- 
mon on  Christian  marriage,  describing  how  it  should 
be  entered  into,  and  what  was  the  proper  way  of  look- 
ing upon  it      When  he  had  finished  he  drew  a  little 
nearer  his  cousin  and  asked;   "What  do  you  think  of  ■ 
it,  Lina?" — "It's  very  nice,"  said  Lina. — "Do  you  meaaJ 
marriage?"    asked    Godfrey. — "0-oh,    Godfrey,"    said-a 
Lina,   her  head  drooping  lower  over  her  work. — "N<kB 
Lina,"   Godfrey  went  on  drawing  a  little  closer  to  het^fl 
"it  isn't  at  all  nice.     I    am   thankful  to  see  that  yoOM 
don't  regard  the  gravest  step  possible   in   human  liSM 
with  unbecoming  levity.    Marriage  is  a  very  hard  thingi  ' 
that  is  to  say,   in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word." — 
He  then  described  the   duties,  cares  and  troubles  of 
married  life  as  if  he  wished  to  prepare  Lina  for  taking 
up  her  abode  in  some  penal  settlement,  and  BrSsig,  as 
he  listened,   congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped 
such  a  terrible  fate.     "Yes,"  Godfrey  continued,  "mar- 
is part  of  the  curse  that  was 

i  parents  wlien  they  were  thrust  out  < 

Isa/ing  he  opened  his  Bible  and  read 
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Of  Genesis  aloud.  Poor  Llna  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  or  where  to  look,  and  Erasig  muttered:  "The  inT 
famous  Jesuit,  to  read  all  that  to  the  child."  He  nearly 
jumped  down  from  the  tree  in  his  rage,  and  as  foE 
Lina,  she  would  have  run  away  if  it  had  not  been  the 
Bible  her  cousin  was  reading  to  her,  so  she  hid  he^ 
face  in  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly.  Godfrey  was 
now  quite  carried  away  by  zeal  for  his  holy  callingj 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  said:  "I  could 
not  spare  you  this  at  a  time  when  I  purpose  making  a 
solemn  appeal  to  you.  Caroline  NUssler,  will  you, 
knowing  the  gravity  of  the  step  you  take,  enter  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  with  me,  and  become  my 
Christian  help-meet?" — Lina  was  so  frightened  and 
distressed  at  his  whole  conduct  that  she  could  neither 
speak  nor  think;  she  could  only  cry. 

At  the  same  moment  a  merry  song  was  heard  at  a 
little  distance; 

"OnffbrigMaflernooTi  I  stood  lo  lool: 


Lina  struggled  hard  to  regain  her  composure,  and 
then,  in  spite  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  require- 
ments demanded  of  her,  she  started  up  and  rushed 
out  of  the  arbour.  On  her  way  to  the  house  sha 
passed  Mina  who  was  coming  out  to  join  her  with  her 
sewing.  Godfrey  followed  Lina  with  long  slow  steps, 
and  looked  as  much  put  out  as  the  clergyman  who  was 
interrupted  in  a  very  long  sermon  by  the  beadle  plac- 
ing the  church  key  on  the  reading  desk  and  ^a.'jva'j, 
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that  he  might  lock  up  the  church  himself  when  he  has 
done,  for  he,  the  beadle,  must  go  home  to  dinner. 
deed  he  was  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  dergj 
man.     Like  him  he  had  wished  to  preach  a  very  fi 
sermon,    and   now   he  was  left   alone  in  his  emp^^ 
church. 

Mina  was  an  inexperienced  little  thing,  for  she  v 
the  youngest  of  the    family,  but   still   she  was 
"witted  enough  to  guess  something  of  what  had  tak^4 
place.     She  asked  herself  whether  she  would  ciy  if  the 
same  thing  were  to  happen  to  her,  and  what  it  would 
be  advisable  for  her  to    do  under  the   circumstances. 
She  seated  herself  quietly  in  the  arbour,  and  began  to 
unroll  her  work,   sighing  a  little  as  she  did  so  at  fhej 
thought  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  own  fate,  and  1 
impossibility  of  doing  anything  but  wait  patiently.— 4^ 
*Bless  me!"   said  Brasig  to  himself  as  he  lay  hidden! 
in  the  tree.     "This  little   round-head   has  come   non^S 
and  I've  lost  all  feeling  in  my  body.     It's  a  horriblyj 
slow  affair!" — But  the   situation  was  soon  to  becomej 
more  interesting,  for  shortly  after  Mina  had  taken  hetm 
seat  a  handsome  young  man  came  round  the  < 
of  the   arbour  with   an    fishing  rod  over  his  shouldefj 
and  a  fish  basket  on  his  back. — "I'm  so  glad  to  findT 
you  here,   Mina,"  he  exclaimed,  "of  course  you've  &&.■ 
finished  dinner." — "You  need  hardly  ask,  Rudolph, 
has  just  struck  two." — "Ah  well,"  he  said,  "I  suppoaflj 
that  my  aunt  is  very  angry  with   me   again." — "'~ 
inay  be  certain  of  that,    and  she  was  displeased  ^ 
you  already,  you  know,   even  without  your  being  lat 
for  dinner.   I'm  afraid,  however,  that  your  own  slomadi^ 
punish  you  more  severely  than  my  mother's  anger* 
d  do,  you've  neglected  it  so  much  to-day." — "Mm 
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the  better  for  you  to-night.  I  really  couldn't  come 
sooner,  the  fish  were  biting  so  splendidly.  I  went  to 
the  black  pool  to-day,  though  Brasig  always  advised 
me  not  to  go  there,  and  now  I  know  why.  It's  his 
larder.  When  he  can't  catch  anything  elsewhere  he's 
sure  of  a  bite  iii  the  black  pool.  It's  cram  full  of 
tench.  Just  look,  did  you  ever  see  such  beauties?" 
and  he  opened  the  lid  of  his  basket  as  he  spoke,  and 
showed  his  spoil,  adding:  "I've  done  old  Brasig  tbi't 
lime  at  any  rate!"^"The  young  rascal!"  groaned 
Brasig  as  he  poked  his  nose  through  the  cherry-leaves, 
making  it  appear  like  a  huge  pickled  capsicum  such 
as  Mrs.  Nfissler  was  in  the  habit  of  preserving  in  cheny- 
leaves  for  ivinter  use.  "The  youug  rascal  to  go  and 
catch  my  tench!  Bless  me!  what  monsters  the  rogue 
has  caught!" — "Give  them  to  me,  Rudolph,"  saidMina, 
"I  will  take  them  into  the  house,  and  will  bring  you 
something  to  eat  out  here." — "Oh  no,  rkever  mind." — 
"But  you  mustn't  starve,"  she  said. — "Very  well  thea 
— anything  will  do,  A  bit  of  bread  and  butter  will  be 
quite  enough,  Mina." — The  girl  went  away,  and  Ru- 
dolph seated  himself  in  the  arbour. — "The  devil  take 
itl"  muttered  Brasig,  stretching  his  legs  softly,  and 
twisting  and  turning,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  find  a 
part  of  his  body  which  was  not  aching  from  his  cramped 
position.  "The  wretch  is  sitting  there  now!  I  never 
saw  such  goings  on!" 

Rudolph  sat  buried  in  thought,  a  very  unusual 
circumstance  with  him.  He  was  easy-going  by  nature, 
and  never  troubled  himself  beforehand  about  vexations 
that  might  come  to  him.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
brooding  over  his  worries,  but  on  the  contrary  always 
tried  to  forget  them.     He  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
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and  his  mischievous  brown  eyes  had  sometimes  a  look 
of  imperious  audacity  which  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  scar  on  his  sunburnt  cheek  that  bore  witness 
that  he  had  not  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to 
the  study  of  dogmatic  Theology.  "Yes,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  sat  there  waiting  for  his  cousin,  "I  must 
get  myself  out  of  this  difficultyl  1  could  bear  it  as 
long  as  it  was  far  off,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of 
time  to  come  to  a  decision,  but  two  things  must  be 
settled  to-day  beyond  recall.  My  father  is  coming  this 
afternoon.  I  only  hope  that  my  mother  won't  take  it 
into  her  head  to  come  too,  or  I  should  never  have 
courage  to  do  it.  I'm  as  well  suited  to  be  a  clergyman 
as  a  donkey  is  to  play  the  guitar,  or  as  Godfrey  is  to 
be  colonel  of  a  cavalry-regiment.  If  Brasig  were  only 
here,  he'd  stand  by  me  I  know — And  then  Mina — I 
wish  it  were  all  settled  with  her." — At  this  moment 
Mina  appeared  carrying  a.  plate  of  bread  and  butler — 
Rudolph  sprang  up,  exclaiming:  "What  a  dear  good 
little  girl  you  are,  Mina!"  and  he  threw  his  arm  round 
her  waist  as  he  spoke. — Mina  freed  herself  from  him, 
saying;  "Don't  do  that.  Ah,  how  could  you  have  been 
so  wicked?  My  mother  is  very  angry  with  you." — 
"You  mean  about  the  sermon,"  he  answered,  "well 
yes,  it  was  a  stupid  trick." — "No,"  said  Mina  quickly, 
"it  was  a  wicked  trick.  You  made  game  of  holy 
things."— "Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied.  "These  trial 
sermons  are  not  holy  things,  even  when  they  are 
preached  by  our  pious  cousin  Godfrey." — "But,  Ru- 
dolph, it  was  in  church.'"— "Ah,  Mina,  I  confess  that 
it  was  a  silly  joke.  I  didn't  think  sufficiently  of  what 
I  was  doing.  I  only  thought  of  the  sheepish  look 
amazement  Godfrey's  face  would  wear,  and  that  tickled 
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i  SO  much  that  I  was  mad  enough  to  play  the  trick, 
Wow  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,  Mina,"  he 
said  coaxingly,  as  he  shpped  liis  arm  round  her  waist 
again.— "No,  I  won't  allow  that,"  said  Mina.  "And," 
she  went  on,  "the  parson  said  that  if  he  were  to  make 
the  story  known,  you'd  never  get  a  living  all  your  life," 
— "Then  I  hope  that  he'll  tell  everyone  what  1  did 
and  it'll  end  all  the  bother." — "What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Mina,  pushing  him  from,  her  and  staring  at  him 
in  perplexity.  "Are  you  in  earnest?" — "Never  more 
so  in  ray  life.  I've  entered  the  pulpit  for  the  first  and 
last  time." — "Rudolph!"  cried  Mina  in  astonishment. — 
"What's  the  use  of  trying  to  make  me  a  clergyman," 
said  Rudolph  quickly.  "Look  at  Godfrey  and  then 
look  at  me.  Do  you  think  I  should  make  a  good 
parson.  And  then,  there's  another  thing,  even  if  I 
were  so  well  up  in  theology  that  I  could  puzzle  the 
learned  professors  themselves,  they  would  never  pass 
me  in  the  examination.  All  that  they  care  about  is 
having  men  who  can  adopt  all  their  cant  phrases.  If 
I  were  the  apostle  Paul  himself  they'd  refuse  to  pass 
me,  if  they  caught  sight  of  this  little  scar  upon  my 
cheek." — "What  are  you  going  to  do  then?"  asked 
Mina  anxiously,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she 
added:  "Oh,  don't  be  a  soldierl" — "I  should  think 
■not!  No,  I  want  to  be  a  farmier." — "The  confounded 
young  rascal!"  muttered  Brasig. — "Yes,  my  own  dear 
little  Mina,"  continued  Rudolph,  drawing  her  to  his 
side  on  the  bench,  "I  intend  to  be  a  farmer;  a  real 
good  hard-working  farmer,  and  you,  dear  Mina,  must 
help  me  to  become  one," — "What!"  said  Brasig  to  him- 
,self,  "is  she  to  teach  him  to  pSough  and  harrow?" — "I, 
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Rudolph?"  asked  Mina. — "Yes,  my  sweet  child,"  1 
answered,  stroking  her  smooth  hair  and  soft  cheekj 
then  taking  her  chin  in  his  hand,  he  raised  her  fac« 
towards  him,  and  looking  into  her  blue  eyes,  went  on: 
"If  I  could  only  be  certain  that  you'd  consent  to  be 
my  little  wife  as  soon  as  I'd  a  home  to  offer  yon,  it 
would  make  everything  easy  to  me,  and  I  should  be 
sure  of  learning  to  be  a  good  farmer.  Will  you,  fcEna, 
will  you?" — Mina  began  to  cry  softly,  and  Rudolph 
kissed  away  the  tears  as  they  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  then  she  laid  her  little  round-head  on  his  shoulder. 
Rudolph  gave  her  time  to 'recover  her  composure,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  she  told  him  in  a  low  whisper  that 
she  would  do  as  he  asked,  so  he  kissed  her  again  and 
again. — Brasig  seeing  this  exclaimed  half  aloud:  "The 
devil  take  him!  Stop  that!"— Rudolph  found  time  to 
tell  her  in  the  midst  of  his  kissing  that  he  'intended  to 
speak  to  his  father  that  afternoon,  and  said  amongst 
other  things  that  it  was  a  pity,  Brasig  was  not  there, 
as  he  was  sure  he  would  have  helped  him  to  make  his 
explanation  to  his  father,  who,  he  knew,  thought  a  great 
deal  of  BrSsig's  advice. — "The  young  rascal  to  catch 
my  fish!"  muttered  Brasig. — Then  Mina  said:  "Brasig 
was  here  this  morning  and  dined  with  us.  1  daresay 
he  is  enjoying  an  after  dinner  sleep  now." — "Just  listen 
to  little  round-head,"  said  Brasig  to  himself.  "An  after 
dinner  sleep  indeed!  But  everything  is  settled  now, 
and  I  needn't  cramp  my  bones  up  here  any  longer." 
— And  while  Rudolph  was  saying  that  he  would  hke 
to  see  the  old  man  before  he  went  into  the  house, 
Brasig  slipped  out  of  his  Iiiding-place  in  the  cheny- 
tree,    and    clinging    with    both    hands    to    the    lowS^fl 
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branch,  let  his  legs  dangle  in  the  air,  and  shouted: 
"Here  he  is!" — -Bumpl  He  came  down  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  before  the  lovers  with  an  expression  on 
his  red  face  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  considered 
himself  a  competent  judge  on  even  the  most  delicate 
fioints  of  feeling. 

The  two  young  people  were  not  a  little  startled. 
Mina  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  Lina  had  done, 
but  she  did  not  cry;  and  she  would  have  run  away 
like  Lina  if  she  and  uncle  BrSsig  had  not  always 
been  ou  the  most  confidential  terms  with  each  other. 
She  threw  herself  into  uncle  Brasig's  aims,  and  in  her 
desire  to  hide  her  blushing  face,  she  tried  to  burrow 
her  httle  round-head  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  exclaim- 
ing: "Uncle  Brasig,  uncle  Brasig,  you're  a  very  naughty 
old  man!" — "Oh!"  said  Brasig,  "you  think  so,  do 
you?"— "Yes,"  answered  Rudolph,  who  had  mounted 
his  high  horse,  "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  listening 
to  what  you  were  not  intended  to  hear." — "Moshoo 
Rudolph,"  said  the  old  bailiff  stiffly,  "I  may  as  well 
tell  you  once  for  all,  that  shame  is  a  thing  that  must 
never  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  me,  and  if  you 
think  that  your  grand  airs  will  have  any  effect  upon 
me,  you're  very  much  mistaken."— -Rudolph  saw  clearly 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  as  he  did  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  the  old  man  for  Mina's  sake,  he  relented 
a  little,  and  said  more  gently  that  he  would  think  no- 
thing more  of  what  had  occurred,  if  Brasig  could  as- 
sure him  that  he  had  got  into  the  tree  by  accident, 
but  still  he  considered  that  Brasig  ought  to  have 
coughed,  or  done  something  to  make  his  presence 
known,   instead  of  sitting   still  and  listening  to  the 
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Trhole  story  from  A  toZ. — "Oh,"  said  Brasig,  "I  oil(^ 
to  have  coughed,  you  say,  but  I  groaned  loud  enough, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  you  couldn't  have  helped  he; 
me  if  you  hadnt  been  so  much  taken  up  with 
you    yourself    were    about.      But   you    ought    to 
ashamed    of  yourself   for    having   fallen   in  love 
Mtna  without  Mrs.  Nllssler's  leave." ^Rudolph  replied 
that  that  was  his  own  affair,  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  meddle,  and  that  BrSsig  understood  nothing  aboot 
such  things. — "What!"  said  BrSsig.     "Have  you 
been   engaged   to  three    girls   at  once?      /  have, 
and  quite  openly  too,   and  yet  you   say  that  I   kni 
nothing  about  such  things!     But  sneaks  are  all  alf" 
First  of  all  you  catch   my  fish   secretly  in  the  blade 
pool,  and  then  you  catch  little  Mina  in  the  arbour  be^ 
fore  my  very   eyes.     No,  no,  let  htm  be,  Mina. 
shall   not  hurt  you." — "Ah,  uncle  Brasig!"  entreat 
Mina,   "do  help  us,  we  love  each  other  so  dearly.' 
"Yes,  let  him  be,  Mina,  you're  my  little  god-chill 
you'll    soon    get    over    it."- — "No,    Mr.    Brasig. 
Rudolph,  laying  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
"no,  dear  good  uncle  BrSsig,  we'll  never  get  over  it; 
it'll  last  as  long  as  we  live.     I  want  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  if  I  have  the  hope    before    me  of  gaining  Mina 
for  my  wife  some  day,  and  if,"  he  added  slyly,  "you 
will  help  me  with  your  advice,  I  can't  help  becomibg 
a  good  one." — "What  a  young  rascal!"  said  BrSsig  to 
himself,  then  aloud:   "Ah,  yes,  I  know  you!  You'd  be 
a  latin  farmer  like  Pistorius,  and  Pra:torius,  and  TVe- 
bonius.     You'd  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  and  re*i 
the  book  written  by  the  fellow  with  the  long  string' 
titles   of  honour,   I   mean   the   book    about 
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filtrogen  and  organisms,  whilst  the  fann-boys  spread 
the  manure  over  your  rye-field  in  lumps  as  big  as 
your  hat.  Oh,  I  know  you!  I've  only  known  one 
man  who  took  to  farming  after  going  through  all  the 
classes  at  the  High-school,  who  turned  out  well,  I 
mean  young  Mr.  von  Rambow,  Hawemiann's  pupil." — 
"Oh,  uncle  BrSsig,"  said  Mina,  raising  her  head  slowly 
and  stroking  the  old  man's  cheek,  "Rudolph  can  do 
as  well  as  Frank." — "No,  Mina,  he  can'i.  And  shall 
I  tell  you  why?  Because  he's  only  a  grey-hound, 
while  the  other  is  a  mcfi." — "Uncle  Brasig,"  said  Ru- 
dolph, "I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  that  silly  trick 
that  I  played  about  the  sermon,  hut  you  don't  know 
how  Godfrey  plagued  me  in  his  zeal  for  converting 
me.  I  really  couldn't  resist  playing  him  a  trick." — 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Brasig.  "No,  I  didn't  mean 
that,  1  was  very  much  amused  at  that.  So  he  wanted 
to  convert  you,  and  perhaps  induce  you  to  give  up 
fishing?  He  tried  his  hand  at  converting  again  this 
afternoon,  but  Lina  ran  away  from  him;  however  that 
doesn't  matter,  it's  all  right." — "With  Lina  and  God- 
frey?" asked  Mina  anxiously.  "And  did  you  hear 
all  that  passed  on  that  occasion  too?" — "Of  course  I 
did.  It  was  for  her  sake  entirely  that  I  hid  myself 
in  that  confounded  cherry-tree.  But  now  come  here, 
Moshoo  Rudolph.  Do  you  promise  never  to  enter  a 
pulpit  again,  or  to  preach  another  sermon?" — "Never 
again." — "Do  you  promise  to  get  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  give  out  the  feeds 
for  the  horses?"- — "Punctually."^ "Do  you  promise 
to  learn  how  to  plough,  harrow,  mow  and  bind 
properly?     I  mean  to  bind  with  a  wisp,  there's  no 
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art  in  doing  it  with  a  rope." — "Yes,"  said  Rudolph. 
— "Do  you  proniise  when  coming  home  from  market 
never  to  sit  in  an  inn  over  a  punch-bowl  while  your 
carts  go  on  before,  so  that  you  are  obliged  to  reel 
after  them?" — "I  promise  never  to  do  so,"  said 
Rudolph. — "Do  you  promise — Mina,  do  you  see  that 
pretty  flower  over  there,  the  blue  one  I  mean,  will 
you  bring  it  to  me,  I  want  to  smell  it — do  you 
promise,"  he  repeated  as  soon  as  Mina  was  out  of 
hearing,  "never  to  flirt  with  any  of  those  confounded 
farm-girls?" — "Oh,  Mr.  BrSsig,  do  you  take  me  for 
a  scoundrel?"  asked  Rudolph,  turning  away  angrily, 
— "No,  no,"  answered  BrSsig,  "but  I  want  you  to 
understand  clearly  from  the  very  beginning  that  I  will 
strangle  you  if  ever  you  cause  my  Htde  god-child  toi 
shed  a  tear."  And  as  he  spoke  he  looked  so  deter-  • 
mined,  that  one  might  have  thought  he  was  going  to 
begin  the  operation  at  once.  "Thank  you,  Mina,"  he 
said,  taking  the  flower  from  her,  and  after  smelling  it 
putting  it  in  his  button-hole.  "And  now  come  here, 
Mina,  and  I  will  give  you  my  blessing.  Nay,  you 
needn't  go  down  on  your  knees,  for  I'm  not  one  of 
your  parents,  I'm  only  your  god-father.  And,  Moshoo 
Rudolph,  I  promise  to  take  your  part  tliis  afternooo 
when  your  father  comes,  and  to  help  you  to  free  your-  1 
self  from  being  bound  to  a  profession  you  don't  like,  j 
Come  away  both  of  you,  we  must  go  in  now.  But, 
Rudolph,  remember  you  mustn't  sit  on  the  grass  and 
read,  but  must  see  to  the  proper  manuring  of  your 
fields  yourself.  Look  this  is  the  way  the  farm- 
lads  ought  to  hold  their  pitch-forks,  not  like  that,  i 
Bang!   and  tumble  off  all  that  is  on  it;   no,  they  mustV 
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shake  the  fork  gently  three  or  four  times,  breaking 
and  spreading  the  manure  as  they  do  so.  When  a 
bit  of  ground  is  properly  spread  it  ought  to  look  as 
smooth  and  clean  as  a  velvet  table-cover." — He  then 
went  into  the  house  accompanied  by  the  two  young 
people.  * 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Kurz,  the 
general-merchant,  and  Baldrian,  the  rector  of  the 
academy,  set  out  for  Rexow.  Kurz  very  soon  repented 
having  asked  the  rector  to  accompany  him,  for  it  is 
an  extremely  uncomfortable  thing  for  a  short  man  to 
have  a  long-legged  friend  as  companion  in  a  walk. 
As  they  went  along  the  road,  the  rector  said  jestingly 
that  their  way  of  walking  made  a  capital  verse  of  the 
kind  the  Romans  loved,  and  which  they  called  a 
dactyle,  for  they  went  long,  short  short;  long,  short 
short.  This  witticism  made  Kurz  angry,  for  he  regarded 
it  as  a  reflection  on  his  legs,  and  on  his  power  of 
walking,  so  he  tried  hard  to  lengthen  his  steps. — 
"Now  we  are  making  a  spondee,"  said  the  rector, — 
"Do  me  the  favour,  brother-in-law,"  said  Kurz  angrily, 
and  gasping  for  breath,  "not  to  thrust  your  learning 
down  my  throat;  I'm  too  hot  to  bear  it." — Then  he 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  heated  face,  took  off 
his  coat  and  hung  it  over  his  walking-stick.  Karl's 
principal  trade  was  that  of  druggist,  but  he  also  dealt 
in  drapery  and  other  goods,  and  as  in  this  latter 
branch  of  trade  there  were  always  remnants  left  of 
various  materials,  he  found  his  short  stature  very  con- 
venient in  using  up  any  odd  pieces  of  cloth  that 
might  be  left  on  his  hands.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
before  this  when  clearing  his  shop  of  old  and  useles 
goods,  he  found  a  remaant  of  stuff  that  had  once  b 
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in  .fashion  for  ladies'  cloaks,  the  pattern  of  which  was 
a  giraffe  browsing  on  a  tall  palm-tree.  He  considered 
the  piece  of  cloth  too  good  to  throw  away,  and  as  he. 
could  not  induce  any  one  to  buy  it,  he  had  it  made 
into  a  summer-coat  for  himself.  And  now  he  walked 
along  the  Resow  road  carrying  it  like  a  banner,  as  if 
he  were  the  youngest  ensign  in  the  army  of  a  small 
German  prince,  whose  coat  of  arras  was  a  giraffe  and 
a  palm-tree,  Rector  Baldrian  staked  on  by  his  side 
in  a  yellow  nankin-coat,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  the 
leader  of  the  right  wing  of  the  same  prince's  body- 
guard, always  supposing  that  the  said  prince  had 
chosen  to  dress  his  body-guard  in  yellow  nankin  for  a 
little  change. 

"Bless  me!"  said  Mrs.  NUssler,  who  was  in  the 
parlour,  "Kurz  is  bringing  the  rector  with  him." — "So 
he  is,"  answered  Brasig,  "but  he  won't  be  much  in 
our  way  this  afternoon,  for  I  intend  to  interrupt  him 
whenever  I  see  fif'^They  were  both  afraid,  and  not 
imreasonably  so,  of  Ealdrian's  love  of  making  long 
Speeches. 

The  two  visitors  now  came  into  the  room,  and  the 
rector  began  to  talk  about  his  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
old  friends  again,  and  told  them  how  he  had  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  Kurz's  going  to  Rexow  to 
accompany  him  as  he  could  not  have  a  better  excuse. 
Brasig  answered  shortly  that  his  long  legs  were  the 
best  excuse  he  could  have  for  the  walk,  and  then 
turned  away  from  him.  As  Mrs.  Ntlssler  was  busy 
talking  to  Kurz  the  rector  had  to  content  himself  with 
addressing  the  rest  of  his  remarks  to  Joseph,  who 
listened  to  the  stream  of  words  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy  attention,    and  when    it   ceased,  merely   said! 
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■How-d'ye-do,  trother-in-law;  won't  you  sit  down." — ■ 
Kurz  was  in  a  bad  humo'ur.  Firstly,  because  he  wajited 
to  give  his  son  a  scolding;   secondly,  because  Baldrian 
had  nearly  walked  him  off  his  legs;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause he  had   got  a   slight  chill   from  taking  off'  his 
coat,    and   was   suffering   from    hiccough.     His   bad 
temper,  however,  was  nothing  unusual,  for  he  had  al- 
most always  something  to  displease  him.     He  was  a 
radical,  not  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  for 
such  people  were  then  unknown  in  Mecklenburg,  but 
as   far   as  the  municipal   government  of  the  town  in 
■which  he  lived  was  concerned.    He  had  long  made  it 
the  task  of  his  life  to  get  the  charge  of  the  town-jail 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  long-nosed  baker  who  was  so 
shamefully   favoured   by    the   mayor.     He  gasped  and 
hiccoughed,  and  his  heated  face  crowned  with  stubbly 
grey  hair  might,  without  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, be  likened  to  a  freshly  cut  spiced  ham  that  had 
been  thickly  strewed  with  pepper  and  salt  on  the  top. 
The  resemblance  was  incomplete  in  one  particular,  for 
there  was  no  knife  to  be  seen,  but  Brasig  took  care 
to    put    that    right.      He    went    to    the    knife-basket,  J 
took  a  sharp  dinner-knife  out  of  it,  and  going  up  tal 
the  spiced   ham,  said;   "Come,  Kurz,   sit   down  there* 
for  a  moment,"^" What  do  you  want?"  asked  Kurz.— 'J 
"To    show    my    S}Tnpathy    for   your  hiccough.      NoW.fl 
Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knifi^ 
I  shall  bring  the  edge  of  the  knife  nearer  and  nearer! 
to  you,  so;   but  you  must  be  frightened  or  it  will  do 
no  good.    Nearer — and — nearer,  as  if  I  wanted  to  stab 
you  on  the   nose.     Nearer  and — nearer  till  I  almost 
touch  your  eyes." — "Hang  it!"   cried  Kurz,  springingj 
to  his  feet.     "Do  you  mean  to  put  out  my  eyes?"- 
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"Capital!"  said  Brasig.  "Capital!  I've  given  you  a 
fright,  and  that  ought  to  have  cured  you," — It  really 
had  the  effect  of  sending  away  his  hiccough,  but  did 
not  lessen  his  i!l-humour. —  "Where's  my  son?"  he 
asked.  "I've  got  a  crow  to  pick  with  him.  Ah, 
brother-in-law,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Joseph,  "I've 
had  enough  to  anger  me.  There's  my  son  here;  then 
at  the  court-house  about  the  management  of  the  jail; 
at  home  with  my  wife  because  of  that  silly  affair  of 
the  sermon;  in  the  shop  with  a  stupid  apprentice,  who 
when  asked  for  a  penny-weight  of  black  silk-thread 
gave  the  customer  half  an  ounce  instead!  And  again 
on  the  road  here  with  the  rector's  long  legs." — 
"Mother,"  said  young  Joseph,  pushing  a  coffee-cup 
nearer  his  wife,  "give  Kurz  some  coffee." ^ — -"Oh, 
brother-in-law,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler,  "there's  plenty  of 
time  for  all  that.  Let  us  talk  over  the  matter  quietly 
first,  and  don't  speak  to  the  boy  about  what  he  did 
until  your  anger  has  cooled  a  little,  or  you  will  only 
be  pouring  oil  on  the  flames." — "I'll,..."  began  Kura 
passionately,  but  he  got  no  further,  for  at  the  same 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  Godfrey  came  in. 

Godfrey  looked  unusually  solemn  as  he  went  up  to 
his  father  and  wished  him  good-day.  His  pompous 
manner,  and  the  severe  gravity  of  his  deportment  were 
enough  to  make  one  imagine,  that  his  patron  saint 
had  taken  care  to  dothe  him  in  unapproachable  dignity, 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world. — "How-d'ye-do,  papa.  I  hope  you  are 
well,"  he  said  giving  his  father  a  kiss  in  the  hollow  of 
his  cheek,  which  the  latter  returned  by  making  a  kiss 
in  the  air  thereby  reminding  one  of  a  carp  when  he 
puts   his  head   out   of  the  water.     "How   is   maroa 
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just  now?"  the  son  continued,  for  Godfrey 
taught  to  say  "papa  and  mama"  from  his  earliest 
years,  because  though  the  rector  thought  it  quite  right 
and  proper  for  tradesmen's  children  to  call  their  parents 
"father  and  mother,"  he  did  not  consider  it  seemly 
that  the  children  of  well  educated  people  should  do  so, 
Eurz  was  always  indignant  at  "such  affectation,"  for  his 
son  of  course  said  "father  and  mother." — "How-d'ye- 
do,  uncle,"  continued  Godfrey  addressing  Kurz,  "and 
how  are  you,  Mr,  bailiff  Brasig,"  then  turning  to  his 
father  he  went  on:  "I  am  particularly  glad  that  you 
have  come  to-day,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  4 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  myself." — "Aha!" 
said  Brasig  to  himself.  "He's  making  a  good  bfe 
ginning." 

The  rector  weot  out  into  the  yard  with  his  soi^ 
and  Brisig  placed  himself  in  the  window  that  he  mig^ 
watch  them.  Mrs.  NUssler  came  up  to  him  and  saidj 
"Well,  Brasig,  have  you  found  out  anything  this  afte^ 
noon  with  regard  to  my  children?" — -"Don't  be  an^ 
ious,  Mrs.  NUssler,  the  mystery  is  unravelled." — "Wh^ 
do  you  mean?"  cried  Mrs.  NQssler.  "What  have  yoii 
discovered?" — "You'U  soon  hear  what  it  is,  for  look 
out  there,  that  has  got  something  to  do  with  it.  Why 
do  you  think  that  the  rector  shakes  hands  with  and 
embraces  the  Methodist  so  warmly?  Is  it  because  irf j 
his  Christian  faith?  No,  I  will  tell  yovi  why.  It  i&. 
because  you  are  such  a  good  manager." — Brasig  baa 
as  great  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
human  heart  as  if  he  had  been  a  soothsayer,  but  like 
all  soothsayers  he  spoke  darkly,  and  so  Mrs.  Nussler 
was  unable  to  understand  what  he  meant.  "But,"  shs 
exclaimed,   "why  does  he  embrace  Godfrey  because  X 
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I  a  good  manager?" — Bciisig  had  anotlier  fault  ix^ 
commoD  with  all  soothsayers  and  that  was  that  he 
never  answered  a  direct  question  unless  it  suited  him 
to  do  so.  "Look!"  he  said.  "Why  does  he  give  his 
son  his  blessing?  Is  it  not  because  he  knows  that 
money  can  buy  everything  that  a  man  can  desire,  and 
that  there  is  plenty  of  it  here?" — "But  what  has  that 
got  to  do  with  my  children?"  —  "You'll  soon  see. 
Look!  The  Methodist  is  going  away  now,  just  watcli 
lus  father.  Preserve  us  all!  He's  preparing  a  speech, 
and  it's  sure  to  be  a  long  one,  for  everything  about 
him  is  long,  especially  his  cer'monious  poHteness." — 
When  the  rector  came  in  he  proved  what  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature  BrSsig  was ,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
entered  the  room  than  he  began:  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, a  wise  man  of  old  gave  utterance  to  this  in^ 
contestable  proposition,  that  that  household  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  happiest  in  which  peace  and  comfort 
are  to  be  found.  That  is  the  case  here.  I  have  not 
come  to  disturb  your  peace — my  worthy  brother-in-law 
Kurz  may  do  as  he  likes— I  have  come  here  by  chance, 
but  chance  is  often  only  another  name  for  destiny,  and 
it  sometimes  leads  us  without  our  knowledge  to  the 
most  important  events  of  our  lives.  Such  has  been 
the  case  to-day.  This  chance  may  lead  to  good  or  it 
may  lead  to  ill,  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  say  too  much 
just  now,  I  will  allude  to  this  part  of  the  subject  no 
more  for  the  present.  Dear  brother-in-law  Joseph,  I 
address  myself  to  you  as  the  real  head  of  this  happy 
family"- — Joseph  stared  at  him  in  as  blank  amazement 
as  if  the  rector  had  said  that  he  was  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  that  he  ought  by  rights  to  sit  on 
a  throne  in  the  royal  palace   at  Moscow — "Yes,"  re- 
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peated  the  rector,  "I  address  myself  to  you  as  the  r««? 
head  of  the  family,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon 
me  if  I  also  turn  to  my  dear  sister-in-law,  who  has  ever 
conducted  the  affairs  of  her  own  immediate  circle  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  love  that  the  blessed  effects  of 
her  rule  have  extended  themselves  to  other  famihes, 
related  to  her's  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity — I  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  kind  reception  my  son  Godfrey 
met  with  here  and  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  him. — You,  my  dear  brother-in-law 
Kurz,  also  belong  to  the  family,  at  least  on  the  female 
side,  through — but  we  will  say  no  more  about  that  in 
this  happy  hour- — suffice  it  to  say  that  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  with  me  in  my  joy.  But  now,"  approaching 
Erasig,  "'nw;  j'  uq  Ttu,  xov  HQoarv^o/tcu  avrovV 
which  signifies:  How  shall  I  address  you,  Mr.  bailiff 
ErSsig?  for  though  you  cannot  be  called  a  member  of 
the  family  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  yet  you 
have  always  been  so  helpful  in  deed,  and  so  wise  in 
counsel  .  .  .  ." — "If  that's  the  case,"  interrupted  BrHsig, 
"ni  give  you  some  good  advice  now.  If  you  dont 
keep  a  better  hold  of  the  reins  you'll  never  get  to 
end."  —  "End!"  ejaculated  the  rector,  whose  inbt 
sanctimoniousness  was  only  covered  by  a  thin  crust 
scholastic  pedantry.  "End!"  he  repeated,  raising  his' 
eyes  to  heaven.  "Will  it  lead  to  a  good  or  a  bad 
end?  Who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be?" — "I  can," 
answered  Brisig,  "for  I  heard  the  beginning  in  that 
confounded  cherry-tree  this  afternoon.  The  end  is 
the  Methodist  will  marry  our  Lina." 

What  an  uproar  there  was! — "Goodness  gradoi 
me!"  cried  Mrs.  Nussler.  "Godfrey! — our  child" 
"Yes,"  said  the  rector,  who  now   that  he  had 
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stopped  in  his  harangue  stood  before  them  with  much 
the  same  dazed  expression  as  Klein  the  engineer  at 
Stavenhagen  had  worn,  when  on  trying  some  engines 
to  see  whether  they  would  answer,  a  pipe  burst  un- 
expectedly and  his  glory  was  suddenly  eclipsed. — Kurz 
started  up,  esclaiming:  "The  rascal!  Godfrey  evidently 
thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself !  "^ And  Joseph  also 
rose,  but  more  slowly,  and  asked:  "Was  it  Mina  you 
said,  BrSsig?" — "No,  young  Joseph,  only  Lina,"  an- 
swered Brasig  quietly.— "So  you  knew  all  about  it, 
BriLsig,  and  yet  you  never  told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Nussler 
reproachfully. — "Oh,  I  know  more  than  that,"  he  re- 
plied, "but  why  should  I  have  told  you?  It  could 
make  no  difference  whether  you  knew  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  sooner  or  later,  and  besides  that,  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you," — "Here 
he  is,"  said  the  rector,  bringing  Godfrey  in  from  the 
front  hall  where  he  had  been  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  interview,  "and  he  relies  on  your  kindness  for  a 
favourable  decision," 

Godfrey's  manner  was  so  totally  different  from  what 
it  had  been  a  short  time  before  that  he  looked  hke 
another  man.  He  had  got  rid  of  his  pomposity  and 
look  of  self-sufficiency,  for  he  was  too  thoroughly  in 
earnest  at  that  moment  to  put  on  any  little  airs,  and 
was  contented  to  show  himself  as  he  really  was,  namely, 
a.  man  full  of  doubt  and  hope,  of  fear  and  love;  in 
short,  a  human  being  and  not  a  machine.  And  as- 
suredly true  love  is  in  itself  so  beautiful,  being  one  of 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity,  that  he 
could  not  have  made  it  more  beautiful  by  retaining 
his  grave  clerical  manner.  Godfrey  had  not  felt  this 
JO  be  the  case  at  first,  but  now  his  Vove  \ia.i  ^jitwe.^ 
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Such  power  over  him  that  he  told  Mrs.  Nussler  ant 
Joseph  his  tale  so  simply  and  naturally,  that  BrSsi^ 
said  to  himself:  "What  a  change  there  is  in  that  young 
fellow!  If  Lina  has  improved  him  so  imich  in  this 
short  lime,  there  are  great  hopes  for  tlie  future.  He 
may  become  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable  man  in  couTsfi 
of  time." 

Mrs.  NUssler  listened  silently  to  what  Godfrey  ha3 
to  say  for  himself.  Although  she  really  liked  hrf 
nephew,  she  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  she  could 
give  him  her  daughter,  and  was  very  much  puzzled 
and  distressed.  "Good  gracious,  Godfrey,"  she  at  last 
exclaimed,  "I  know  that  you  are  a  good  lad,  and  that 
you've  been   working  hard  for  your  examination,  but 

"     Here  she  was  interrupted  by  her  husband  for 

flie  first  time  in  her  Hfe.  As  soon  as  Joseph  under- 
Stood  that  it  was  not  Mina  he  became  calm,  and  sat 
down  again;  he  collected  his  thoughts  while  Godfrey 
was  speaking,  and  when  he  saw  all  eyes  fixed  on  him 
he  determined  to  speak,  and  so  interrupting  his  wife, 
he  said:  "Ah,  Godfrey,  it  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I  will  do  my  duty  as  father  of  the  family,  ff 
my  wife  gives  her  consent,  so  do  I,  and  if  Lina  gives 
her  consent,  I  will  do  so  too."— "Bless  me,  Joseph!" 
cried  Mrs.  NUssler.  "What  on  earth  are  you  saying? 
Do  be  quiet.  I  must  speak  to  my  daughter  first.  I 
must  hear  what  she  says  before  anything  is  settled." 
■•—And  she  hastened  frorei  the  room. 

They  had  not  to  wait  long  lill  she  came  back  with 
Lina,  and  followed  by  Mina  and  Rudolph,  who  probably 
intended  making  their  confession  when  they  saw  \hs.t 
matters  were  going  smoothly  with  the  other  tv 
biashed  as  red  as  a  rose  ■wten,  tevtva^  gp  her 
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tiand,  she  returned  Godfrey's  kiss,  and  then  threw  her- 
self into  her  mother's  arms.  After  that  she  seated 
herself  on  her  father's  knee,  and  tried  to  give  him  a 
kiss,  but  could  not  for  coughing,  and  no  wonder,  for 
Joseph  in  his  excitement  was  smoking  as  if  for  a, 
wager,  so  she  only  said:  "Father,"  and  he  answered: 
"Lina."  When  she  got  up  Brasig  was  standing  at  her 
side,  and  he  patted  her  shoulder,  and  said:  "Never 
mind,  Lina,  I'll  give  you  a  present  too." — ^Godfrey  now 
came  up  to  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  led  her 
up  to  his  father,  who  stooped  down  so  low  to  give  her 
a  paternal  embrace,  that  the  others  all  thought  he 
wanted  to  pick  a  hair-pin  off  the  floor.  The  rector 
then  prepared  to  make  another  speech,  but  Brasig  put 
a  stop  to  it  by  drumming  "The  old  Dessauer"  so  loud 
on  the  window-pane  that  no  one  could  hear  a  single 
word,  and  as  he  drummed  he  stared  out  of  the  window 
as  fixedly  as  if  the  way  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  fruit- 
trees  in  Joseph's  garden  were  particularly  worthy  of 
his  attention.  He  was  thinking  of  the  apple>tree  which 
might  have  been  his,  long,  long  ago,  but  which  Joseph 
had  planted  in  his  own  garden,  while  he  had  had  to 
look  on.  But  in  spite  of  that  he  had  always  taken  as 
great  care  of  the  tree  as  if  it  had  been  his,  had  tended 
it,  and  watched  over  it.  And  the  tree  had  borne  fruit, 
two  round  rosy  apples,  which  as  time  went  on  grew 
ripe  and  beautiful  in  his  eyes,  and  then  two  boys  saw 
them,  climbed  over  the  wall,  and  one  of  them  plucked 
an  apple  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  while  the  other 
prepared  to  follow  his  example.  Well,  well,  boys  are 
boys,  and  apples  and  boys  always  go  together.  He 
knew  that,  and  had  often  told  himself  that  it  would 
come  to  pass  sooner  or  later,  but  it  ma.ie  ¥vra.  ^aA.  ^ 
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think  that  the  care  of  the  little  apple-cheeked  maidens 
was  passing  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  could  not  yet 
bring  himself  to  consent  to  give  his  little  round-heads 
up  to  other  people,  so  he  drummed  more  vehemently 
than  before  on  the  window. 

Kurz  here  blew  his  nose  so  loudly  that  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  he  wanted  to  blow  a  trumpet 
in  accompaniment  to  Brasig's  drum.  He  did  not  do 
it  however  because  his  feelings  were  touched  by  what 
was  going  on,  but  because  he  was  very  angry.  He 
felt  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  quiet  scene  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  as  a  fifth  wheel  in  a  carriage,  but  as 
he  knew  that  good  manners  required  him  to  con- 
gratulate his  relations,  he  advanced  to  do  so  wilh  a 
forced  smile  which  made  him  look  as  if  he  were  eating 
a  plum  pickled  in  vinegar.  He  passed  bis  son  Rudolph 
without  even  glancing  at  him,  and  made  his  civil 
speeches  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left  with  the 
worst  possible  grace.  When  he  reached  the  rector  he 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  for  the  thought  of  his 
son's  misdeeds  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  turned  to 
Rudolph,  saying:  "Ar'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 
Then  to  the  others:  "Pardon  me,  but  this  business 
must  be  settled  first. — Ar'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 
Hav'n't  you  cost  me  more  money  than  Godfrey  ever 
cost  his  father?  Have  you  learnt  anything?  Tell  me 
what  you  have  leamt" — "Dear  brother-in-law,"  said 
the  rector,  laying  his  hand  on  Kurz's  head  as  kindly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  little  boy,  and  had  done  his  lalin 
exercise  well,  "he  can't  tell  you  all  that  he  has  leamt 
at  a  moment's  notice." — "What!"  cried  Kurz,  jerking 
his  head  from  under  the  rector's  hand.  "Did_you  bring 
me  here,  or  was  it  /  who  brought  you?     I  think  tha( 
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I  brought  you,  and  so  have  a  right  to  have  ray  busi- 
ness done. — "Ar'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  he  cried, 
turning  again  to  Rudolph.  "Look,  there's  Godfrey. 
He  has  passed  his  examination,  and  is  engaged  to  a 
pretty  girl^and  a  nice  girl  too,"  here  he  made  a  bow 
which  he  intended  for  Lina,  but  in  his  excitement  he 
directed  it  to  Mrs,  NUssler.  "He  may  get  a  church 
to-morrow,"  bowing  to  Brasig  instead  of  Godfrey, 
"whilst  you— whilst  you — have  gone  about  fighting, 
and  have  done  nothing.  Von  have  also  contracted 
debts,  but  I  won't  pay  them,"  and  then  although  no 
one  had  contradicted  him,  he  repeated:  "I  won't  pay 
them!  No,  I  won't  pay  them!"  After  which  he  joined 
Brftsig  at  the  window,  and  began  to  help  him  to 
drum. 

Poor  Rudolph  stood  on  thorns  during  this  address. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  naturally  of  an  easy  going  dis- 
position, and  that  he  generally  took  his  father's  ad- 
monitions as  they  were  intended ,  for  let  no  one 
imagine  Kurz  meant  all  he  said  when  he  was  angry 
with  his  son.  No.  It  was  that  he  loved  his  boy  so 
dearly,  he  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  that  the 
rector's  son  had  done  so  much  better  than  he  had. 
But  although  Rudolph  was  quite  aware  that  that  was 
the  case,  he  felt  hurt  and  angry  with  his  father  for 
having  taken  him  to  task  before  so  many  witnesses, 
and  if  his  eyes  had  not  fallen  on  Mina,  he  would  have 
said  some  of  the  bitter  words  which  rushed  to  his 
lips.  Mina  was  very  pale,  and  was  trembling  violently 
in  her  intense  sympathy  for  him,  who  since  that  after- 
noon, was  bone  of  her  bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh, 
and  Rudolph  seeing  it  swallowed  down  the  hasty  words 
he  was  about  to  have  uttered,  feehng  for  the  first  Un\e 
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that  he  must  no  longer  be  swayed  by  impulse, 
read  in  Mina's  eyes  her  opinion  of  his  every   act 
And  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  t 
love  brings  to  tlie  young. 

"Father,"  he  said  after  he  had  regained  bis  i 
command,  and  then  unheeding  the  grave  faces  r 
him,  he  went  up  to  his  father  and  laid  his  hand  i 
his  shoulder,  "Come,  father!  I've  done  with  silly  tricks 
and  practical  jokes  from  this  time  forward." — Kur? 
went  on  dnimming  on  the  glass,  and  BrSsig  ceased  to 
do  it.  "Father,"  Rudolph  went  on,  "you're  quite  right 
to  he  displeased  with    me,  I  know  that  I  deserve  it) 

but " — "Do  stop  that  confounded  dnimming,"  said 

Brasig,  pushing  Kurz's  hand  down. ^"Father,"  con- 
tinued Rudolph,  seizing  his  father's  hand,  "let  all  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten!" — "No,"  said  Kurz,  thrusting 
both  his  hands  into  his  pockets. — "What!"  cried  Brasig, 
"you  won't  do  that?  I  know  quite  well  that  nobody 
has  any  business  to  interfere  between  a  father  and 
son,  but  all  the  same  I  intend  to  interfere,  for  it's  your 
own  fault  that  the  dispule  is  sucli  a  public  one.  Do 
you  mean  to  lell  me  tliat  you  won't  forgive  and  forget 
your  own  son's  folly?  Don't  you  remember  sending 
me  that  nasty  sweet  Prussian  kummel  long  ago?  And 
didn't  I  forgive  you,  and  go  on  dealing  with  you,  and 
paying  my  debts  honourably?" — "I  have  always  served 
you  honestly,"  answered  Kurz.— "Oh,  indeed!"  said 
Brasig  sarcastically,  "when  you  sold  me  that  pair  of 
trousers  for  instance?  Young  Joseph,  you  remember 
them ,  and  can  bear  me  witness  how  they  changed 
colour." — "Pshaw!     That  stupid  story  of  yt 

;  trousers,"  cried  Kurz.     "You've  talked  about  tl 
often  enough,  .an4  . "^^."Welli-you  kaam  1 
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titerrupted  BrSsig,  "Now  confess.  Wasn't  it  pure 
swickedness  on  your  part  to  let  me  take  them,  when 
you  knew  they  would  turn  red,  and  yet,  have  I  not 
ibrgi^en  and  forgotten?  Thai's  to  say  I  hav'n't  for- 
gotten, for  I've  a  distinct  recolleclion  of  the  whole 
oSair.  And  you  needn't  forget  the  young  man,  you 
need  only  forgive  him," — "Dear  brother-in-law,"  began 
the  rector,  who  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  preach 
peace  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  clergyman,  but  Kurz 
Stopped  hirn  short,  and  said:  "Say  no  more  for  pity 
Bake!  You're  engaged  to  a  pretty  girl,  and  will  soon 
get  a  living — I  mean  that  your  son  Godfrey  will— 
■while  we— we— have  learnt  nothing,  and  so  will  never 
have  a  chance  of  either!"  And  so  saying  he  began 
to  walk  rapidly  np  and  down  the  room, — "Father," 
cried  Rudolph,  "listen  to  me."— "Ves,"  said  Mrs. 
Nassler  whose  heart  was  sore  for  the  lad;  then  going 
«p  to.Kurz  she  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  went  on, 
"you  must  and  shall  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say,  for 
Rithough  that  was  a  very  wrong  and  silly  trick  he 
played  about  the  sermon — and  no  one  could  have 
been  more  angry  with  him  than  I  was — sliil  he  is  a 
dear  good  boy,  and  many  a  father  would  be  proud  of 
having  such  a  son."— "Very  well,"  rephed  Kurz,  "I  will 
hear  what  he  has  to  say."  Placing  himself  opposite 
his  son,  and  sticking  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  waist-coat,  he  went  on:  "What  have  you  to  say?  Go 
on.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" — Rudolph 
looked  entreatingly  but  firmly  at  his  father  as  he  an7 
s*ered:  "Dear  father,  I  know  that  you  will  be  sorry, 
but.  I  can't  help  it,  I  cannot  be  a  clergyman,  and  I 
intend  to  be  a  fanner." 
-—  1%  iB-'sadd  that  bears  are  taught  to  Jance  by-bevo.^ 
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put  on  a  heated  iron  floor,  where  they  are  obliged  tO 
keep  jumping  about  continually  to  prevent  their  feel 
being  burnt.  On  hearing  his  son's  words,  Kurz  began 
to  dance  round  Rudolph  as  spasmodically  as  if  the 
devil  had  heated  Mrs.  Nlissler's  parlour  floor,  as  the 
bear  keepers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  "Well,  this  is 
delightful!"  he  said  at  every  jump  he  gave.  "The 
nicest  thing  1  ever  heard.  My  son,  after  having  cost 
me  so  much  money,  after  having  had  such  an  ex- 
cellent education  wants  to  be  a  farmer!  a  clod-breakerl 
a  countiy-bumpkin !  a  lout!"- — ^"Voung  Joseph,"  cried 
Br£sig,  "shall  we  allow  that  to  pass?  Get  up,  young 
Joseph!  Sir!"  he  continued  going  up  to  Kurz.  "Do 
j/ou,  a  mere  herring- dealer,  a  seller  of  molasses,  dare 
to  look  down  upon  us  farmers?  Sir,  do  you  know  what 
we  are?  We  are  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  If  we 
did  not  exist,  and  did  not  give  you  employment,  you 
tradesmen  would  have  to  go  about  the  country  with 
packs  on  your  backs.  And  yet  you  think  that  youi 
son  has  had  too  good  an  education  to  be  a  famierl 
You  sometimes  say  that  he  has  learnt  too  much,  and 
then  again  you  say  that  he  has  not  learnt  enough,  just 
as  it  suits  you.  Sir,  do  you  really  think — come  here 
and  stand  beside  me,  Joseph — do  you  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  fool  or  an  ass  before  he 
can  be  a  good  farmer?" — "Dear  brother-in-law,"  began 
the  rector  once  more. — -"Do  you  wish  to  kill  me  with 
your  long  speeches?"  snapped  Kurz.  "You've  shorn 
your  lamb;  I  came  here  to  shear  my  black  sheep,  and 
everyone  falls  upon  me  and  wants  to  shear  me  in- 
stead,"— "Now,  Kurz,"  said  Mrs.  Nussler,  "do  tiy  to 
be  sensible.  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured. 
If  Kudtdph  doesn't  want  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  is  the 
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•nearest'  as  Mrs.  Behrens  would  say,  and  ought  to  be 
the  best  judge.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  only  a 
good  man,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  he  preaches  or 
ploughs."— "Father,"  said  Rudolph,  seeing  that  the  old 
man  appeared  to  be  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard, 
"do  give  your  consent,  you  don't  know  how  much  the 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  upon  it" — "Who'll  teach 
you?"  asked  Kurz  still  crossly.  "No  one  I'll  be  bound!" 
— "That's  my  affair,"  said  BrSsig,  "I  know  a  man, 
who'll  do  it.  Hilgendorf  in  Tetzleben,  who  understands 
the  most  learned  the'ries  in  agriculture,  and  who  has 
made  some  great  scholars  into  good  practical  farmers. 
He  once  had  a  poet  amongst  his  pupils,  who  used  to 
write  verses  under  the  hedge,  and  who,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  sun  had  risen,  used  to  say  that  Aurora 
was  looking  down  upon  the  fields  and  meadows.  Then, 
when  he  wanted  to  describe  how  the  black  storm  clouds 
were  rising,  he  said  that  cloud  citadels  were  being 
pQed  up  in  the  western  heavens,  and  instead  of  saying 
that  it  was  dropping,  he  used  to  say  that  a  few  drops 
of  rain  were  falling  softly  fronn  the  sky.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  Hilgendorf  succeeded  in  making  the  poet  a 
useful  member  of  society,  Rudolph  must  go  to  him." 
— "Yes,"   answered  Kurz,   "he  shall  go  to  him,   but  I 

will  tell  Hilgendorf " — "Tell  him  whatever  you  like 

father,"   said  Rudolph,  seizing  his  father's  hand,  "but 

there's  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you " — "Stop!  Stop  I" 

cried  Kurz.  "I  know  you're  going  to  speak  of  your 
debts,  but  don't  tell  me  about  them  to-day.  I've  had 
enough  to  bear  with  hearing  that  you're  going  to  be  a 
!  country  bumpkin.  I  won't  pay  them  I  tell  you," 
'ag  his  son  away  from  him  as  he  spoke, — "And 
I'lhan't  have  to  do  it,  father,"  said  Rudolph  dirajwi'g, 
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himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  at  the  old 
gentleman,  with  an  espression  of  such  manly  deter- 
mination that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  "You  shan't 
have  to  do  it.  I  have  contracted  new  obligations  to- 
day and  have  sworn  to  myself  that  I  will  fulfil  them  at 
any  cost.  This  is  the  person  to  whom  I  am  indebted." 
he  continued,  going  up  lo  Mina,  who  had  hidden  hei' 
face  on  her  sister's  shoulder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel,  and  who  felt  as  if  the  Last  Judgment  had 
begun.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  went 
on:  "And  if  I'm  ever  good  for  anything,  jou  must 
thank  her  for  it — it  will  all  be  her  doing,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  "and  she  has  promised 
to  be  my  wife." — "The  young  rascall"  said  BrSsiff 
passing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  then  tak- 
ing his  former  place  in  the  window  he  began  to  dmia 
"the  old  Dessauer"  once  more,  and  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  able  to  make  music  on  the  occasion. — 
The  others  ail  stood  as  though  they  bad  been  turned 
to  stone. — "Goodness  gracious  me!"  Mrs.  NUssler  at 
last  exclaimed.  "What  does  all  this  mean?" — "What?". 
cried  Joseph.  "Did  he  say,  Mina?". — ^"Mercy  on  usi 
Joseph!"  interrupted  Mis.  Ndssler.  "I  wish  you'd  be 
quiet  Mina,  tell  me  what  it  means."- — But  Mina  looked 
so  white  and  still  as  she  stood  there,  her  head  resting 
on  Rudolph's  shoulder,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  raise  it,  and  never  speak  again. — K.urz  had 
grasped  the  whole  meaniiig  of  the  situation  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  before  speaking  did  up  a  couple  of  sums  ia 
addition  in  his  head.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with 
flie  result  of  his  calculation  of  Joseph's  savings  that  he 
began  to  dance  again,  but  no  longer  like  a  polar  bear; 
BO,  this  time  he  resembled  a  red  Indian  dancing  fai^ 
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waf-dantfe  in  sign  of  victory  while  Brasig  supplied  the 
music.  Rector  BaMrian's  face  was  Ihe  only  one  that 
remained  calm  and  composed  during  all  this  excitement, 
and  his  expression  was  as  inscrutable  as  my  own  when 
I  look  into  a  Hebrew  Bible.— "What  is  it?  What  does 
it  mean?  What  is  all  this?"  cried  Mrs.  NQssler  throw- 
ing herself  into  a  chair.  "My  two  children!  Both  my 
little  girls  on  one  and  the  same  day!  And  didn't  you 
promise  me,"  she  said,  turning  suddenly  upon  Br&sig, 
"that  you  would  be  on  the  waich?" — "Did  1  not  watch, 
Mrs.  NUssler,"  remonstrated  BrSiig,  "till  all  my  bones 
ached?  But  misfortunes  never  come  single,  and  who 
can  prevent  them?  What  do  you  say,  Joseph?" — "I 
stiy  nothing,  but  my  dear  mother  always  used  to  say 
that  a  candidaie  for  the  ministry,  and  a  governess....." 
-—."Joseph,"  cried  Mrs.  Nussler,  "you're  talking  me  to 
death!  You've  learnt  to  chatter  iince  that  wretched 
Rudolph  c;ime  to  the  house." — "What  a  fool  you  were 
not  to  tell  me  before,"  said  Kurz  to  his  son  as  he 
danced  round  him  and  Miua,  "1  would  have  forgiven. 
you  long  ago  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  little  daughter- 
in-law  you're  giving  me."  As  he  said  this  he  took 
Mina's  face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her. — , 
"Mercy  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nussler.  "Kurz  is  calling 
her  his  daughter-in-law,  and  kissing  her,  and  yet  his 
son  has  nothing  to  do,  and  Mina  is  such  an  inex- 
perienced little  thing!" — "Oh?"  asked  BrSsig,  "You 
mean  because  she's  the  youngest?  Come  away  with 
me,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  private  for  a  moment," 
and  he  drew  her  away  to  a  corner  of  the  room  where 
they  both  stood  still  and  stared  into  the  match-box 
which  was  hanging  on  the  wall.     "Mrs.  Nussler,"  he 
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said,  "what's  right  for  one  is  equally  right  for  the  other. 
You've  given  Lina  your  blessing,  why  won't  you  give 
it  to  Mina  also?  It's  quite  true  that  she's  the  most 
inexperienced  of  the  two  because  she's  the  youngest, 
but  Mrs.  Nussler  you  must  rec'kct  that  the  difference 
in  age  between  twins  is  so  small  that  it's  hardly  worth 
counting.  You  hare  agreed  to  give  your  daughter  to 
the  Methodist,  although  the  devil  alone  knows  how 
he  will  treat  her — none  of  us  can  tell,  for  neither  you 
nor  I  nor  Joseph  have  ever  studied  for  the  priesthood 
— while  the  duellist — didn't  you  notice  how  determined 
he  looked,  as  if  he  would  defend  Mina  against  the 
whole  world- — is  a  capital  young  fellow.  And  more 
than  that,  he's  going  to  be  a  farmer,  so  we  can  look 
after  him,  and  you,  Hawemnann  and  I,  and  even  Jo- 
seph if  he  chooses,  can  keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 
There's  another  thing  1  want  to  say,  Mrs.  NUssler,  and 
that  is,  I  always  thought  that  Joseph  would  grow  to 
imderstand  things  better  as  he  grew  older,  but  he 
doesn't,  No,  he  doesn't,  and  so  you  may  look  upon 
the  lad  as  the  best  son-ia-law  you  could  have  had,  and 
quite  a  blessing  to  you,  for  you  see  that  we  are  getting 
old,  and  if  I  were  to  die — not  that  I'm  going  to  do  bo 
just  yet— it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  you  had  some  one  belonging  to  you,  who  could 
take  care  of  you." — When  he  had  finished  speaking 
BrSsig  continued  to  stare  into  the  match-box,  and  Mrs. 
NUssler  threw  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  gave  him 
the  first  kiss  he  had  ever  had  from  her,  then  she  said 
gently  and  quietiy:  "Brasig  if  you  really  think  it  right, 
Tm  sure  that  it  can't  be  against  the  will  of  God." — 
Many   an    arbour  has  been  the  scene  of  a  more  pu*  J 
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sionate  kiss  than  that  one,  but  if  the  old  match-box  in 
the  comer  could  have  spoken  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  changed  places  with  it. 

Mrs.  NUssler  turned,  and  going  to  Rudolph,  said: 
"Rudolph  I  will  say  no  more  against  it;  I  consent." 
She  took  Mioa  in  her  arms  and  then  drew  Lina  to 
her,  so  that  the  twins  were  clasped  together  in  her 
embrace  as  they  used  to  be  when  they  were  children; 
she  called  them  by  the  old  pet  names  she  had  given 
them  long  ago,  and  yet  everything  was  quite  different 
to-day  from  what  it  had  been.  then.  In  that  old  time 
she  had  given  them  all  they  had,  and  now  she  bad 
to  receive  from  them;  but  hope  is  not  to  be  overcome, 
like  the  bee  it  makes  its  way  into  every  flower  and 
helps  itself  to  the  honey  it  contains. 

Meanwhile  Brasig  was  pacing  the  room  with  long 
strides;  he  held  his  nose  very  high  in  the  air,  blowing 
it  loudly  every  now  and  then,  arched  his  eyebrows, 
and  pointed  his  feet  straight  out  to  the  right  and  left 
with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  the 
two  girls,  and  their  forgiveness  lay  in  his  hands.  As 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  came  to  his  remembrance,  he  saw  her 
as  once  of  old,  her  head  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
ferns  and  yellow  com-flowers,  and  he  thought  how  well 
they  suited  the  quiet  loving  eyes.  She  seemed  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  to  lead  him  gently  to  the 
mother  and  children,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  their 
heads  to  whisper:  "Never  mind,  they  belong  to  you 
too." 

Rudolph  went  up  to  Godfrey,  held  out  his  band 
^d  said:  "Vou're  not  angiy  with  me  now,  ».■«  "jwi 
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CJodfrey?" — And  Godfrey  "pressing  his  Cousm's  h3ii3.V 
warmly,  replied:  "How  can  you  think  so,  dear  btoUienl 
Forgiveness  is  a  Christian  duly." — The  rector  coughed  ] 
preparatory  to  making  another  speech,  and  Kurz  caught  I 
aim  by  the  coat  tails  and  entreated  him  not  to  meddl^  ■ 
)vilh  the  affair. — It  was  then  that  Joseph's  absence  wafil 
discovered. — -Where  was  he? — "Goodness  gracious  me!" 
cried  Mrs.  Nussler  suddenly.  "What's  become  of  rovl 
Joseph?" — "Bless  me!  Where's  Joseph?"  asked  allthqJ 
OLliurs,  but  Brasig  was  the  first  who  tliought  of  going'1 
in  searcli  of  him.  He  hastened  out  of  the  front  dooE'B 
into  the  yard,  shouting;  "Josephl"  and  then  he  ranKj-r 
liie  back  door  and  called;  "Joseph!"  On  his  wajf  I 
back,  he  peeped  into  the  khchen  where  he  ca 
sight  of  a  red  face  watching  the  coals  under  the  great  I 
copper  kettle,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  Joseph.  } 

While  Joseph  was  in  the  parlour,  he  was  suddenly  1 
overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  that  it  behoved  him  to  dd  i 
something  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  his  I 
heart  felt  so  hot  and  heavy  th.it  So"  F.  in  the  shadti 
was  too  cold  for  him,  and  so  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  kitchen,  in  order  to  bring  his  outward  and  inward 
temperature  more  nearly  to  the  same  degree.  There 
was  another  reason  for  his  having  gone  there,  and  that 
was  ihat  he  could  not  imagine  a  fatnily  festival  without 
a  bowl  of  punch,  so  he  was  Tjusy  making  it  ■when  his 
friend  fouTid  him.  Brasig  helped  him  by  taking  the 
tasting  part  of  the  business  off  his  bands,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  parlour  they  looked  exactly  like 
two  fiery  dragons  guiding  a  treasure,  for  they  came 
in  carrying  Mrs.  NUssler's  largest  soup-tureen  betweeri 
them.  When  Joseph  put  the  nu«cu  on  the  table,  he 
Itiefdy  s.tid:  "Theret"  sp  Bi^sig  turning  to  ihe  tHias, 
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Said:   "Go  and  thank  your  father.     He  has  thought  of 
everything."  , 

While  the  old  gentlemen  gathered  round  the  puoch 
bow!,  and  the  young  people  were  amusing  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  Mrs.  NUssler  sUpped  out  of  the  room, 
She  needed  a  little  quiet  time  to  speak  to  a  much 
older  friend  than  even  Brasig,  before  she  could  rejoin 
the  others.  The  twins  were  full  of  happy  anticipations 
of  the  future,  and  blushed  rosy  red  whenever  unclq 
Brksig  called  attention  to  them  in  any  joking  speecb| 
and  that  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  was  often  guilty 
of  doing  so.  "Yes,"  he  said  to  Godfrey,  "there  are 
all  kinds  in  the  world,  that  mischievous  thing  Methodr 
isnn  amongst  others.  Vou  wanted  to  convert  me; 
take  care,  I  intend  to  convert  _j'oa.  I'll  convert  you 
through  Lina."— And  when  Godfrey  was  about  to  arii 
swer  him,  he  rose,  and  shaking  hands  with  him  heartily; 
said;  "Never  mind  you  shall  have  it  all  your  own  way 
when  once  you  have  a  living.  I  mean  you  well  at 
heart,  we've  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together." — . 
Then  he  said  to  Rudolph;  "Wait  a  biti  Vou  caught 
my  tench,  you  rascal,  but  Hilgendorf  will  take  your 
fishing-rod  from  you,"  so  saying  he  went  up  to  the  lad 
and  whispered  in  his  ear:  "1  don't  mean  you  harml 
You  must  thiuk  of  Mina  whenever  you  have  to  weigh 
out  a  bushel  of  com;  and  next  spring  when  you've  to 
stand  amongst  a  dozen  harrows,  while  a  high  east-wind 
is  blowing  no  end  of  lime  dust  down  your  nose,  and 
closing  it  up  as  if  a  swallow  had  built  her  nest  in  it; 
and  when  the  sun,  seen  through  the  lime  dust  flying 
about  you  looks  as  round  and  red  as  a  copper  kelde 
you  must  think  that  it's  Mina's  face  looking  down  at 
yotL     Mustn't  he,  my  dear  httle  god-child^" 
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When  the  rector  had  drunk  three  glasses  of  pundtl 
to  the  health  of  each  set  of  lovers,  and  one  to  thtt-V 
health  of  the  whole  company,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  ' 
restrained  even  by  Kurz,  but  was  determined  to  make 
a  speech  in  spite  of  all  opposition.      He  rose,   picked 
up  the  tea-ladle,   and  the  sugar-tongs  which  had  been 
left  on  the  table  since  coffee  time,   coughed  twice  to 
clear  his  throat,  and  then  seeing  that  he  had  attracted 
every  one's  attention,  and  that  Joseph  watched  each 
movement  he  made  with  curiosity  and  interest,  he  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  the  spoon  and  the  sugar-tongs.     Sud- 
denly thrusting  the  tea-ladle  under  ErSsig's  nose,  he 
asked:   "Do  you  know   this?"   as  emphatically  as  if 
Brasig  had  stolen  it  and  were  now  required  to  confess 
his  guilt  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "what  do  you  mean?" 
' — Upon  which  Baldrian  held  the  sugar-tongs  outtoKura 
and  asked  if  he  knew  them.^He  acknowledged  that 
he  did,  adding  that  they  belonged  to  Joseph, — "Yes," 
the  rector  went  on,    "you  know  them,   that  is  to  say, 
you  have  an  idea  of  them  as  sensible  objects  of  know- 
ledge; you  can  distinguish  them  from  other  objects  by  I 
their  colour,  brightness   and  shape,  but  you  do  not  I 
know  the  moral  teaching  I  derive  from  them." — Here  • 
he  looked  round  upon  them  all  as  if  to  challenge  any- 
one to  dispute  his  assertion.— "No,  you  are  ignorant 
of  that,  so  I  must  make  it  known  to  you  and  explain 
it  to  you.     Look,   before  long  the  careful  mistress  of 
this  house  will  come,  and  taking  these  things  which  , 
in  appearance  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  j 
will  lay  them  side  by  side  in  the  same  tea-caddy; 
thousands  of  households  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  I 
Bame  tea-caddy,  and  for  thousands  of  years  this  has   j 
been  the  case.     It  is  a  custom  sanctified  by  its  anti- J 
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quity,  and  what  is  joined  together  ought  not  to  be  put 
aEimder.  Adam" — holding  up  the  sugar-tongs — "and 
Eve" — holding  up  the  tea-ladle— "were  joined  together, 
for  they  were  created  for  one  another" — he  held  up 
both  the  tongs  and  the  ladle — "and  God  Himself  put 
them  in  the  tea-caddy  of  paradise.  And  what  did 
Noah  do?  He  built  an  ark — or  a  tea-caddy,  if  you 
like  to  give  it  that  name,  dear  friends — and  called  male 
and  female,  and  they  came  at  once  in  obedience  to 
his  call.  He  now  made  the  sugar-tongs  walk  across 
the  table,  pressing  the  ends  together  and  letting  them 
out  again  as  he   did  so,   and  then  he  made  the  tea- 

iadle  follow  dose  behind  the  tongs,     "And  went " 

— "Come  in!"  shouted  Brasig  who  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  in  came  Fred  Triddelfitz.  Hawermana 
had  sent  him  to  ask  Mrs.  Ntlssler  to  lend  him  some 
rape-cloths,  for  the  rape  harvest  was  about  to  begin. 
This  interruption  obliged  the  rector  to  stop  short  in 
his  harangue. ^Joseph  promised  to  give  Hawermann 
what  he  required.  Fred  could  not  help  wondering 
what  had  happened  when  he  smelt  the  punch,  and 
saw  the  rector  standing  up  in  the  position  he  had 
been  wont  to  assume  in  former  times  when  Fred  was 
a  schoolboy,  and  the  rector  was  about  to  cane  him  for 
some  juvenile  offence,  so  he  crossed  the  room  softiy  on 
tip-toe,  and  seated  himself  quietly.  Then  Joseph  said: 
"  Give  Triddelfitz  some  punch,  Mina."^Fred  drank  his 
glass  of  punch,  and  the  rector  continued  to  stand,  ready 
to  go  on  with  his  speech  as  soon  as  order  was  restored. 
— "Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Brasig,  "for 
Triddelfitz  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened." — 
"We  were  talking  .  .  .  ."  began  the  rector,  but  Kurs 
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broke  in  impatiently:  "About  the  sugar-tongs  and  t 
tea-ladte,  and  you  told  us  that  they  both  belonged  tdl 
the  tea-caddy,"  then  taking  the  things  out  of  his  I 
brother- in -law's  hand  and  tossing  them  into  their  plac^)] 
in  the  tea-box,  he  went  on:  "There  they  are,  male  and'! 
Cemale  in  Noah's  ark,  and  now  1  think  we  may  talk^l 
febout  our  own  affairs.  You  must  know,  Triddelfitj, 
that  we  are  rejoicing  over  a  double  engagement,  and 
Ihat's  the  reason  that  the  rector  here  wanted  to  preach 
tis  a  sermon  as  a  sort  of  ornament  to  the  plain  matter 
of  our  discourse.  How  is  Hawermann?" — "Quite  wctij.; 
thank  you,"  said  Fred  rising,  then  turning  to  the  loyeitl 
ne  congratulated  them,  at  first  ceremoniously,  b\ii 
ended  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way  as  if  it  were  only  » 
birthday,  and  the  twins  were  betrothed  every  year.—  ' 
The  rector  still  remained  standing,  the  better  to  seizi, 
fais  opportunity. 

Give  your  uncle  Baldrian  some  punch,  Lina,"  saSj 
Ibseph.  She  did  so,  and  the  rector  drank  it,  InsteaSI 
of  changing  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  it  only  madi 
fem  more  obstinately  determined  to  finish  his  speedy 
But  whenever  he  attempted  to  begin  he  was  alway* 
fcterrupted  by  Joseph,  Kurz,  Brasig  or  Fred,  and  whed' 
ftt  last  he  brought  up  his  heavy  artillery  in  the  shapft 
■  thoughts  upon  the  estate  of  matrimony,"  BrSsW 
said  to  him  with  the  most  innocent  air  in  the  wortdf 
"Yours  has  been  a  particularly  happy  marriage,  hasniE 
it -rector?"  Upon  which  Baldrian  subsided  into  hiv. 
chair  with  a  deep  sigh,  caused  either  by  the  thougW 
of  his  own  marriage,  or  by  his  inability  to  finish  Hsi 
speech.  I  think  that  the  latter  was  the  true  reason  of 
Es  sigh,  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  easier  to  ffleeif 
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irith'an  example  of   a  happy  'marriage,   than  with  a 
good  speech. 

As  it  was  now  growing  late,  the  rector,  Kurz,  and 
Triddelfitz  said  "good-bye,"  and  Rudolph  went  with 
them,  for  Mrs.  Nussler  and  Brastg  were  agreed  that 
"he  must  set  to  work  at  his  new  employment  as  soon 
'as  possible,  as  he  had  led  an  idle  life  long  enough  al- 
ready. Joseph  and  Brasig  accompanied  their  friends 
"S.  little  way. 

"How's  your  new  squire  getting  on,  Triddelfitz?" 
asked  Brasig. — "He's  getting  on  uncommonly  well, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Brasig.  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
labourers  this  morning  which  was  really  very  goodi" 
^— "What!"  cried  Kurz.  "Does  he  make  speeches  too?" 
— "What  on  earth  had  he  to  talk  about?"  asked 
fir&sig. — "What  did  you  say  he  had  done?"  asked 
Joseph. — "Made  a  speech,"  said  Triddelfitz. — "I  thought 
he  -was  going  to  be  a  farmer,"  said  Joseph. — "Of 
course,"  answered  Triddelfitz.  "But  what's  to  prevent 
a  farmer  making  a  speech?" — Joseph  could  not  get 
over  it;  a  fanner  make  a  speech!  He  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  before,  and  pondered  over  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  silence,  only  saying  the  last 
thing  before  going  to  sleep:  "He  must  be  a  very  clever 
fellow!'' — BrSsig's  admiration  was  not  so  easily  won, 
and  he  asked  again:  "What  did  he  say?  If  he  had 
any  arrangements  to  make  with  the  labourers,  wasn't 
Hawermann  there  to  receive  his  orders?" — "Mr.  Bra- 
sig," said  the  rector,  "a  good  speech  is  never  out  of 
place,  Cicero...."— "Who  was  Cicero?"— "The  most 
eloquent  speaker  of  antiquity." — "I  don't  mean  that  -I 
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want  to  know  what  his  occupation  was.  Was  he  i 
fanner  or  a  merchant;  was  he  in  a  government-office, 
or  was  he  a  doctor?  Or  what?" — "He  was,  as  I  tell 
you,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  antiquity." — "An- 
tiquity here,  antiquity  there!  If  he  was  nothing  more 
than  that,  I  don't  think  much  of  the  word- monger. 
Every  man  ought  to  have  some  useful  employment. 
And  now,  Rudolph,  let  me  advise  you  never  to  be  a 
speechifier.  You  may  fish  if  you  tike,  perch  or  trout, 
which  ever  you  can  get,  but  if  once  you  get  into  the 
habit  of  making  long  speeches  you'll  never  be  good 
for  much  as  a  fishermao.  Now  good-night  all  of  you. 
Come  Joseph." — They  then  went  back  to  Rexow.  Fred 
also  took  leave  of  the  others,  and  striking  through 
the  fields  to  the  right  took  a  short  cut  to  PUmpel- 
hagen. 

He  thought  deeply  as  he  went  along  the  quiet 
field-path.  He  was  not  jealous,  but  still  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  his  old  school- fellows  at 
Rahnstadt  grammar-school  had  passed  him  in  the  race 
of  life,  for  they  were  both  engaged  to  be  married 
while  he  was  still  free.  However  he  soon  comforted 
himself  by  the  thought  that  ht  could  never  have  en- 
gaged himself  to  a  girl  hke  either  of  the  twins;  that  if 
Lina  or  Mina  had  been  offered  to  him  he  would  not 
have  accepted  the  gift,  and  Louisa  Hawermann  was 
not  good  enough  for  him  either.  He  would  have  been 
a  fool  if  he  had  been  contented  with  the  first  best 
plum  he  could  reach,  for  such  plums  are  always  sour, 
no,  he  would  wait  till  they  were  all  ripe,  and  then  he 
would  take  his  choice.  Till  his  choice  was  made,  he 
had  the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  could  have  any  oaa  J 
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he  liked  to  honour  with  his  regard,  in  the  same  way 
as  before  he  bought  his  horse,  he  might  have  his 
choice  of  all  horses.  However  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  buy  Augustus  PrebberoVs  mare  Whalebone 
the  very  next  day.  • 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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A  FEW  weeks  passed  by,  during  which  Alidc,  in- 
stead of  going  about  iJie  place  and  seeing  how  his 
estate  was  managed,  shut  himself  up  with  Flegel,  the 
carpenter,  and  busied  himself  in  making  a  machine 
from  the  model  he  had  formeriy  invented,  that  would 
act  as  harrow  and  clod-breaker  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  He  wanted  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  benefit  of  himself,  and  the  world  at  large.  All 
the  letters  and  accounts  which  ought  to  have  been  at- 
tended to  regnlarly,  and  which  form  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  daily  work  of  any  one  who  has  a  large  estate 
to  manage,  were  pushed  aside  as  matters  of  small 
moment.  When  Alick  came  home  to  dinner  or  supper 
he  looked  as  grave  and  important  as  if  he  had  been 
busy  at  the  farm  all  day,  and  wished  his  wife  to  s 
how  very  necessary  his  presence  was  for  the  proper^ 
conduct  of  affairs.  And  who  is  so  credulous  i 
young  wife?  Some  one  may  say:  a  girl  during  her 
engagement.  But  that  is  a  mistake,  for  her  position  is 
not  so  assured.  She  is  always  trying  to  know  and  un- 
derstand her  future  husband  better.  But  when  once 
a  woman  thinks  she  knows  a  man's  character,  and  1; 
given  him  her  hand,  she  follows  him  blindly  until  i 
bandage  is  lorn  rudely  from  her  eyes.  Then  ! 
strives  against  the  truth,  refuses  to  credit  what  she 
sees,  and  thinks  it  her  duty  to  disbelieve  the  testimony 
of  her  own  eyes.    They  were  not  wicked  actions  that 
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he  hid  from  her;  they  were  only  follies  which  he  firmly 
believed  would  improve  his  affairs.  But  it  was  a.  pity 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  she 
did  not  see  it.  It  never  occured  to  her  that  he  could 
act  differently  with  regard  to  his  share  of  the  duties  of 
the  estate,  from  what  she  did  in  her  own  domain  of 
kitchen,  larder  and  dairy,  where  she  went  about  daily, 
looking  carefully  into  everything,  and  learning  all  that 
she  could,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  charge  of  every- 
thing into  her  own  hands. 

Nothing  lasts  more  than  a  certain  time,  and  as  old 
Kopk,  the  shepherd,  said:  Puppies  have  their  eyes 
opened  on  the  ninth  day. 

Late  one  afternoon  when  Mrs.  von  Rambow  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  garden  under  the  shade  of 
ihe  high  hedge  which  ran  round  the  corner  of  the  yard 
near  the  workshop,  she  heard  an  angry  dialogue  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  "So — you  don't  like  the  looks  of 
ill  Do  you  think  that  I  like  it  any  better?  Ugh!  Get 
along  with  you!  Get  along  with  you,  or — " — Thud 
came  something  against  the  door.  She  wondered  what 
was  the  matter  and  peeped  through  the  hedge,  but 
could  only  see  the  old  carpenter  Frederic  Flegel.  There 
was  no  one  else  there,  and  all  the  noise  was  made  by 
the  carpenter,  who  was  quarrelling  with  his  tools  and 
his  work.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  man  in  a  rage  with 
hj$  own  handiwork,  and  Mrs.  von  Rambow  smilingly 
1  the   old  man:   "Go    to  the  devil!     You're  a 

1  more  trouble  than  you're  worth."— Thud  I  Thud! 
^  foot-rule  flew  over  the  half-door,  and  when  he  had 
p<ied  it  up,  he  stood  staring  at  the  ground  at  his 
feet,  muttering:  "Confound  the  thing!  It  has  nearly 
bothered  me  out  of  my  life!" — "Good-evening, Fle%e.l" 
1" 
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^^H  Said  another  voice,  and  Kegel,  the  labourer,  coming 
^^^H  up,  leant  upon  his  spade  and  asked;  "What  are  you 
^^^1  Working  at  here?  It's  a  holiday  you  know."— "Work- 
^^^1  ing  at,  did  you  say?  There's  enough  to  be  done  in 
^^^1  all  conscience!  It'll  be  the  death  of  me!  Look.  That's 
^^^1  supposed  to  be  a  model!  I  can  work  from  a  model 
^^^1  as  well  as  any  man,  bat  devil  a  bit  can  I  make  head 
^^^B  or  tail  of  that  thing." — "Is  it  the  same  machine  that 
^^^H  you  were  working  at  before?" — "Of  course  it  is,  and 
^^^1  it  won't  be  finished  this  summer  either." — "He  must 
^^^1  be  a  clever  fellow  to  be  able  to  invent  a.  thing  like 
^^H  that."— "Do  you  think  so?  Then  let  me  tell  you  that 
^^^^  any  fool  can  do  that  sort  of  inventing,  but  it  takes  a 
^^^1  wise  man  to  make  a  really  useful  machine.  Look  you, 
^^^1  there  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  world.  Those 
^^^P  who  understand  how  a  thing  ought  to  be,  but  can't 
^^^  make  it  themselves;  those  who  can't  understand,  but 
can  work  under  direction,  and  those  who  can  neither 
understand  how  a  thing  should  be  made,  nor  are  able 
to  make  it,  and  he  belongs  to  the  last  class,"  so  saying 
he  flung  his  fool-rule  at  the  door  again,  adding:  "And 
what's  to  be  done  I  don't  know."— "Well,  Flegel,  I 
must  say  that  I  can't  make  out  what  he  means.  He 
said  we  were  to  go  straight  to  him  whenever  we  wanted 
anything,  so  I  went  and  told  him  I  required  more 
potato-ground,  and  he  said  he  didn't  understand  the 
rights  of  the  case,  and  that  he  would  ask  Mr.  Hawer- 
mann.  And  you  see  if  it  comeS  to  that  I've  no  chan< 
for  he  knows  that  the  reason  I  ran  short  before 
because  I  didn't  hoe  my  potatoes  properly." — ' 
Hawermann's  a  great  deal  easier  to  work  for  though. 
He  says  to  me:  'Flegel,'  says  he,  'make  a  handle  for 
iiu's  hoei'  I  do  it,  aod  then  he  says:  'Flegel,  this  wheel 
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wants  mending;'  I  mend  it  as  he  desires,  and  have  no 

more  trouble;  but  with  him Ah  well,  Kegel,  mark 

my  words,  he'll  come  to  grief,  and  so  shall  we  before 
very  long." — "You're  right  there,"  answered  the  la- 
bourer, "it's  all  of  a  piece  with  my  potato-ground." — 
"Fair  play's  a  jewel!"  said  Flegel  as  he  locked  the 
workshop-door  and  put  on  his  blouse.  "It's  your  own 
fault  about  the  potatoes,  remember.  If  you'd  looked 
after  them  properly  you'd  have  had  enough." — "Yes,'' 
replied  Kegel,  shouldering  his  spade,  and  walking 
away  with  the  carpenter,  "but  that  doesn't  help  me  to 
ftie  garden,  and  it  seems  that  I  must  just  get  on  with 
what  1  have." 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  even  great  and  learned 
people  are  pleased  when  tliey  hear  the  praises  of  those 
they  love  from  the  mouths  of  children  or  inferiors,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  a  harsh  judgment  coming  from 
the  same  source  hurts  and  saddens  those  who  hear  it 
It  was  not  much  that  she  had  heard.  It  was  only 
village-gossip  such  as  foolish  men  continually  utter, 
but  the  smile  had  died  out  of  the  young  wife's  eyes, 
and  a  look  of  displeasure  had  taken  its  place.  Cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  her  husband  fulfilling  the 
promises  he  had  made  in  ignorance  of  all  they  imr 
plied;  his  kindness  of  heart  had  carried  him  further 
Ihan  he  had  intended. 

Mrs.  von  Rambow  was  very  silent  when  Alick  came 
in  to  supper,  and  he  on  the  contrary  was  more  talkative 
than  usual.  "Now  then,  Frida  dear,"  he  began,  "wc 
are  pretty  well  settled,  and  I  think  it's  high  time  for 
lis  to  make  some  calls  on  our  neighbours." — "Veiy 
wdl^  Alick,  but  who  do  you  mean?" — "I  think,",  be 
^id,  "that  we  ought  to  begin  with  those  wha.li^ 
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within  walking- distance  of  us." — "Then  we  should  go 
to  see  our  clergyman  first" — "We'll  go  there  of  course 
— but  not  quite  yet." — "Who  else  is  there?"  asked 
Frida  thoughtfully.  "Oh,  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  and  Mr. 
NUssler." — "Dear  Frida,"  said  Alick,  looking  a  little 
grave,  "surely  you're  joking  when  you  speak  of  the 
NOsslers.  We  can't  admit  tenant-farmers  to  our  acquain- 
tance."— "I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  an- 
swered his  wife  quietly.  "I  think  more  of  what  people 
arc,  than  of  their  position.  Your  customs  here  may  be 
different  from  ours  in  Prussia,  but  when  I  lived  in  my 
father's  house  we  knew  a  great  many  families  intimately, 
who  only  rented  the  land  on  which  they  lived.  Mrs. 
Nussler  is  said  to  be  very  nice."^"She  is  the  sister 
of  my  bailiff.  I  can't  call  at  her  house;  it  wouldn't 
do."^"But  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp?" — "Thai's  quite  dif- 
ferent. He  is  a  land-owner,  is  rich,  and  is  a  justice 
of  peace  as  well  as  myself. . . ." — "And  has  a  bad  name 
in  the  parish,  and  his  wife  still  worse.  No,  Alick,  I 
won't  go  there." — "My  dear  child...." — "No,  Alick;  I 
don't  think  that  you  quite  see  all  the  bearings  of  the 
case.  Supposing  Mr.  NUssler  had  bought  GUrlitz, 
would  you  have  called  on  him?"— "That's  supposing 
an  impossibility.  I  will  not  call  on  the  NUsslers,"  he 
said  angrily. — "Nor  I  on  the  Pomuchelskopps,  I  dis- 
like them  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  von  Rambow  decidedly. 
— "Frida,"  began  her  husband.- — "No,  Alick,"  she  said 
firmly,  "I'll  drive  to  Giirlitz  with  you  to-morrow,  but 
will  get  out  at  the  parsonage." 

That  was  the  end  of  it.  There  was  no  quarrel,  but 
both  held  to  their  own  determination.  Frida  would 
gladly  have  given  way  to  her  husband,  if  it  had  not 
beea  foi  the  disagreeable  feeling  left  on  her  imnd  by 
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^haX  she  had  heard,  which  made  her  feel  that  Alick 
said  and  did  things  rashly  without  considering  the 
consequences,  and  wanted  fiimness  to  carry  out  his 
intentions.  Alick  would  gladly  have  given  way  to  his 
wife  had  he  not  felt  that  Pomuchelskopp  was  a  rich 
man,  and  that  he  might  find  it  useful  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  him;  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
gone  to  Rexow,  had  it  not  been  that  the  foolish  no- 
tions he  had  picked  up  in  his  regiment  stuck  in  his 
throat. 

It  was  all  over  now,  and  could  not  be  altered. 
The  beginning  of  strife  had  made  its  way  into  the 
house,  and  the  door  had  remained  ajar  so  that  it  might 
enter  in  and  take  up  its  abode  there.  Domestic  strife 
may  be  likened  to  the  tail  of  a  kite,  such  as  children 
play  with,  the  string  forming  it  is  very  long,  and  there 
aie  small  bundles  attached  to  it  at  regular  intervals. 
Now  though  these  bundles  are  only  scraps  of  paper, 
still  when  once  they  get  entangled  it  is  long  and  weary 
work  trying  to  straighten  out  the  tail  again,  for  there 
is  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  be  found. 

The  next  afternoon  they  started  on  foot  for  Gurlitr, 
as  Alick  had  agreed  to  Frida's  request  to  walk  instead 
of  driving.  After  taking  her  to  the  door  of  the  par- 
sonage Alick  left  her,  and  promising  to  call  for  her  on 
his  way  home,  set  off  for  the  manor-house. 

They  had  just  finished  coffee  at  the  Pomuchels- 
kopps,  and  Phil,  Tony  and  the  other  little  ones  were 
BtiU  hanging  about  the  table  like  foals  before  the  hay- 
rack. They  dipped  bits  of  bread  into  the  sugar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  coffee-cups,  and  smeared  their  faces 
therewith.  Then  they  mashed  up  the  softened  bread 
with  tea-spoons  and  their  fingers,  and  wrote  their  own 
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beautiful  name  "Pomuchelskopp"  on  the  table  t 
spilt  coffee  and  milk,  glancing  at  their  mother  every 
now  and  then  innocently,  as  much  as  to  say,  it  wasn't 
me.  Mrs.  Pomuchelskopp  was  seated  at  the  table, 
dressed  in  her  old  black  gown,  and  watching  the 
children  to  see  'that  they  were  behaving  themselves. 
Pomuchelskopp  himself  was  lying  on  the  sofa  smoking 
and  looking  at  the  picture  of  domestic  happiness, 
sloppy  bread  and  melted  sugar  before  him.  He  had 
finished  his  coffee,  for  he  always  had  a  cup  made 
particularly  for  himself,  though  he  never  got  it,  for 
MalJy  and  Sally  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  coffee 
in  turns  used  to  drink  half  of  the  cup  prepared  for 
him,  and  then  fill  it  up  from  the  family  coffee-poL  He 
lay  back  in  the  sofa-comer,  his  left  leg  crossed  over 
his  right  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Duke  Adolphus 
of  Cleves:  "When  a  judge  is  sitting  in  the  judgment' 
ball,  let  him  always  cross  his  left  leg  over  his  right,'^ 
&c^  and  if  he  was  not  a  judge,  he  was  in  point  <  " 
iact  more  than  that;  he  was  a  law-giver,  and  was  l 
thinking  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  for  him  t 
attend  the  Mecklenburg  parliament  when 
met. 

"Henny,"  he  said,  "I  intend  to  go  to  the  nej 
parliament." — "Oh!"  said  his  wife,  "hav'n't  ; 
other  opportunity  of  spending  money?" — "Why,  chid 
my  position  demands  that  I  should  show  myself  tT 
and  it  won't  cost  me  much.  The  next  parliament  i 
to  meet  at  Malchin,  which  isn't  far  from  here,  and  i' 

lake  a  basket " — "Then  I  suppose  you  expect  c 

to  put  on  your  boots,  and  wade  through  the  mud  to  s 
that  the  men  are  doing  their  work?" — "You  needi^ 
trouble  to  do  that,   my   chick.      Gus  will  look  aftt 
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everything  of  that  sort,  and  if  I'm  wanted  I  can  be 
borne  at  an  hour's  notice."^"  But  father,"  said  Mally, 
■who  was  considered  a  great  pohtician  because  she  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  who  ever  read  the  Rostock 
newspaper  to  such  purpose  as  to  know  where  their 
Serene  Highnesses  the  Grand-Duke  and  Grand-Duchess 
were  staying,  for  Pomuchelskopp  looked  at  nothing  but 
the  state  of  the  com  and  money  markets.  "But  father," 
she  said,  "you  ought  not  to  go  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  try  and  bring  about  some  reforms  of  great 
importance,  such  as  allowing  middle-class  landowners 
to  wear  red  coats,  and  then  the  convent  question." 
She  spoke  as  if  she  thought  the  convent  question  had 
reference  to  herself. — "What!"  cried  Pomuchelskopp, 
rising  and  pacing  the  room  with  long  strides,  "you 
surely  don't  think  so  meanly  of  your  father  as  to 
imagine  that  he  would  go  and  give  his  votes  and  in- 
fluence to  the  middle-class  landowners  and  neglect 
the  interests  of  his  own  family?  No,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  here,  write  for  me  to  come  home.  And  as  for 
the  red  coat,  if  I'm  to  have  it  I  know  the  best  way— - 
Let  everyone  look  out  for  himself — It'll  redound  more 
to  my  honour  if  I  win  it  for  myself  alone,  and  not 
merely  as  one  of  a  lot  of  poor  wretches  who  have  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds  to  bless  themselves  with.  When 
I  come  home  and  say:  Mally,  I  aione  have  got  it;  you 
may  be  proud  of  your  father."  While  saying  this  he 
crossed  the  room,  and  blew  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke 
right  in  the  face  of  his  innocent  child,  making  her  look 
hke  one  of  the  angels  with  a  trumpet  sitting  in  the 
clouds,  and  as  if  she  had  only  to  put  the  mouth  piece 
of  the  tmmpet  to  her  lips  to  blow  a  blast  in  her  father's 
honour. — "Are  you  crazy,  Kopp?"  asked  his  wife,— 
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alone,  Hermy.    We  must  keep  up  our  dignity 
Show  me  your  friends  and  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are. 

If  I  vote  with  the  nohles  and ." — "I  should  have 

thought  that  you'd  have  had  enough  snubbing  from 
the  nobles  already."  —  "Henny,"  remoustrated  Po- 
mucheiskopp,  but  was  stopped  by  Sally  who  was  seated 
at  the  window,  exclaiming:  "Law!  Here's  Mr.  von 
Rambow  coming  across  the  court." — "Henny,"  said  . 
Pomuchelskopp  again,  turning  his  expressive  eyes  re*  1 
proachfuUy  on  his  wife,  "you  see  that  a  nobleman  is 
coming  to  my  house!  But  now,  clear  out  of  this,  will 
you,"  he  went  on,  driving  his  younger  olive  branches 
out  at  the  door.  "Mally  take  away  the  coffee  things. 
Sally  bring  a  duster  and  be  quick  about  it.  And  Henny 
go  and  put  on  another  gown." — "What!"  said  his  wife. 
"Is  the  young  man  coming  to  my  house,  or  am  I  going 
to  his?  As  he  thinks  fit  to  come  here,  he  may  just 
take  me  as  he  finds  me." — "Henny,"  entreated  Po- 
muchelskopp, "let  me  implore  you  to  do  as  I  ask, 
you'll  spoil  the  whole  visit  if  you  appear  in  that  old 
black  dress," — "Are  you  a  fool,  Muchel?"  she  asked 
without  moving.  "Do  you  think  that  he  is  coming 
here  for  the  sake  of  either  of  us?  He's  only  coming 
because  he  needs  our  help,  and  so  my  dress  is  quite 
good  enough." — Muchel  begged  her  once  more  to  do 
as  he  wanted,  but  in  vain. — Mally  and  Sally  hastened 
from  the  room  to  make  themselves  tidy,  but  their 
mother  remained  sitting  on  her  chair  as  stiff  and  up*  , 
right  as  a  poker. 

Alick  entered  and  greeted  the  worthy  couple,  andl 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  politeness  wzs  as  greati 
to  the  lady  in  the  old  black  dress  as  to  the  gentlem 
in  the  green  checked  trousers.     He  made  himself  s 
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pleasant  and  lalked  so  agreeably  thai  Henny  was 
charmed  and  called  her  husband  Poking;  indeed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  visit,  even  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  old  gown  looked  too  shabby  to  be 
worn  any  longer. — Mally  then  came  into  the  room  pre- 
tending that  she  had  forgotten  something,  and  she  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  Sally,  who  pretended  thai 
she  had  come  for  something.  Pomuchelskopp  intro- 
duced them,  and  the  meaningless  cliit  chat  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  visit  was  changed  to  a  learned  discussion 
about  Sally's  worsted-work,  which  in  its  turn  gave  place 
to  a  political  conversation,  when  Mally  took  up  the 
newspaper.  Philip  now  came  in  and  stationed  himself 
in  the  corner  behind  his  mother;  he  was  followed  by 
Tony,  who  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  and  then  all  the 
little  ones  came  in  singly  and  surrounded  their  mother, 
till  Henny  looked  like  an  old  black  hen  with  all  her 
chickens  taking  refuge  under  her  wing  when  a  hawk  is 
overhead.  And  when  she  took  the  key  of  the  linen 
press  out  of  her  basket — for  she  felt  she  could  do  no 
less — and  left  the  room,  she  was  followed  by  the  whole 
brood,  for  they  knew  that  the  short-bread  was  kept 
there  which  Henny  baked  twice  a  year,  and  then  kept 
for  any  important  occasion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  cakes  were  uncommonly  good  at  first,  but  in 
course  of  time  they  contracted  a  slight  flavour  of  brown 
soap  from  their  proximity  to  the  linen;  but  that  was 
no  drawback  in  the  estimation  of  the  family  at  Gtlrlitz 
manor,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  flavour  from 
their  infancy  and  would  quite  have  missed  it  if  it  had 
not  been  there.  If  Alick  had  not  been  so  deeply  en- 
gaged talking  to  Pomuchelskopp  be  could  not  have 
helped  hearing  the  begging  and  coaxing  going  on  out- 
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side. — "Do  give  mc  some,  mother" — "And  tne  toOi 
mother."  —  But  Pomuchelskopp  had  taken  him  in 
hand  and  was  detennined  to  give  his  visitor  a  good 
impression  of  himself  and  his  family.  "Look  here, 
Mr.  von  Rambow,"  he  said,  "you  will  iind  that  ours  is 
an  extremely  quiet  family;  I  myself  am  a  quiet  man, 
and  my  wife,"  here  he  glanced  round  the  room  to 
make  sure  that  his  Henny  was  well  out  of  hearing,  "is 
also  quiet,  and  so  we  have  brought  up  our  daughters 
and  our  other  children  very  quietly.  We  make  no 
show,  and  only  care  to  live  a  simple  family  life.  We 
don't  desire  to  make  many  acquaintances,  for  I  am 
thankful  to  say  we  are  sufficient  to  ourselves,  but,"  he 
added  putting  on  a  dignified  patriarchal  air,  "every- 
one of  us  has  some  duty  to  perform;  each  of  us  has 
some  necessary  work  which  he  or  she  must — I  say  mttsi 
carry  out  after  having  once  undertaken  to  perform  it, 
and  1  am  convinced  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests 
upon  such  work  when  it  is  conscientiously  done." — 
AJick  replied  politely  that  these  sentiments  did  him 
honour. — "Yes,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  taking  Phil  by 
his  coat  collar  and  drawing  him  forward  with  his  mouth 
ninety  eight  per  cent  full  of  short  bread  and  two  per 
cent  of  broivn  soap,  "Make  a  bow,  Phil.  Look  at  this 
httle  fellow,  Mr.  von  Rambow.  It's  his  duty  to  hunt 
for  eggs,  I  mean  for  the  eggs  of  those  hens  that  may 
chance  to  lay  out  in  the  wood,  he  gels  a  ha'penny  for 
every  dozen  he  brings  in,  and  the  money  is  put  in  a 
savings-box  for  him.  Phil,  my  boy,  tell  us  how  much 
you've  made  already  by  egg  hunting?" — "One  pound, 
four,  and  seven  pence,"  answered  Philip. — "You  see 
then,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  patting  his 
«on  on  the  head  encouragingly,  "that  God's 
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always  rests  on  the  diligent.  Then,"  he  continued 
turning  to  Alick,  "Tony  gets  so  much  a  pound  for  all 
the  old  iron,  nails  and  horse-shoes  that  he  can  find, 
while  Polly,  Harry  and  Steenie  are  allowed  to  sell  all 
the  apples,  pears  and  plums — of  course  I  only  mean 
those  that  have  fallen  under  the  trees,  most  of  them 
are  mere  trash,  but  still  the  townspeople  are  glad 
enough  to  buy  them.  So  you  see  Mr.  von  Rambow 
that  my  children  have  each  their  own  particular  apart- 
ment"— Alick  smothered  a  laugh  at  the  last  word, 
while  Mally  and  Sally  glanced  to  each  other  and  then 
looked  down  and  smiled  at  their  father's  mistake. 
Pomuchelskopp  like  Brasig  was  sometimes  guilty  of 
mispronouncing  or  using  a  long  word  in  the  wrong 
place,  but  there  was  this  difference  between  them, 
that  Brasig  used  long  words  from  sheer  love  of  them, 
and  although  he  knew  that  he  often  made  absurd  mis- 
takes he  did  not  mind  that  a  bit,  while  Pomuchels- 
kopp who  did  it  in  self-glorification,  took  such  acci- 
dents rather  ill-humouredly.  He  knew  that  he  had 
made  some  ridiculous  blunder  when  he  saw  his 
daughters  laughing  at  him,  and  was  much  relieved  by 
his  wife  coming  in  with  the  cake  and  wine.  She  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  changing  her  dress,  and  now 
wore  a  light  yellow  silk  gown  and  a  large  mob-cab. — 
"Henny,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "not  that  wine.  When 
we  have  such  distinguished  visitors  let  us  always  have 
the  best  we  possess." — "Say  what  you  want  then,"  re- 
phed  his  wife  shortly.  He  did  so,  and  tlien  went  on 
with  the  l;hread  of  his  discourse.  "Even  my  two  eldest 
■daughters  have  their  own  particular  lines.  Sally  is 
most  interested  in  art,  such  as  embroidery  and  music; 
^hile  Mally  delights  in  reading  the  ue»!js^a^ex  ^tAva. 
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Studying  politics."  AJick  was  surprised  to  hear  that, 
so  few  young  ladies  cared  about  such  things,  and 
Mally  assured  him  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for 
some  member  of  a  household  to  know  what  was  going 
on  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  her  father  did  not 
read  that  part  of  the  paper.  She  then  went  on  to  say 
that  just  as  Mr.  von  Rambow  arrived  they  had  been 
agreeing  that  her  father  ought  to  attend  the  next  meet- 
ing of  parliament  "Yes,  Mr.  von  Rambow,"  said 
Muchel,  "I  intend  to  go;  not  because  of  the  changes 
my  middle  class  colleagues  want  to  bring  about,  I  care 
nothing  for  them,  and  I  know  the  difference  between 
lords  and  commons  perfectly.  I'm  only  going  because 
I  wish  to  show  those  people  what  is  the  proper  mode 
of  action."  Alick  now  enquired,  for  something  to  say, 
whether  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  had  many  acquaintances  in 
the  neighbourhood.  "Who  is  there  for  me  to  know?" 
asked  Pomuchelskopp.  "Mr.  NQssler  at  Rexow?  Why 
he's  a  fool.  'And  as  for  the  farm-bailiff  that  wouldn't 
quite  do,  and  there's  nobody  else  in  the  neighbour- 
hood."— "Then  I  suppose  that  you  are  only  intimate 
with  the  clergyman  and  his  family?"^ — "No,  not  even 
with  them.  The  parson's  conduct  has  been  such  from 
the  very  first,  that  I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hira.  He  has  friends  whom  I  don't  like;  and  besides 
that,  he  has  adopted  the  daughter  of  your  bailiff 
Hawermann,  and  I  don't  wish  my  girls  to  be  thrown 
into  such  society." — "I  thought  that  she  seemed  to  be 
nice,"  said  Alick.— -"Oh  yes,  I've  no  doubt  she  is," 
replied  Pomuchelskopp.  "I've  nothing  to  say  against 
the  girl.  Vou  see,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  I'm  a  quiet  maq. 
I  used  to  know  Hawermann  long  ago,  and  I  won't  say 
deceived  me,  but  .....  Besides  that,  I  didn't  Ukc 
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the  way  in  which  the  girl  was  thrown  with  young  Mr. 
von  "Rambow  hy  her  father  and  the  people  at  the 
parsonage." — "With  my  cousin  Frank?"  asked  Alick. — 
"Yes,  his  name  was  Frank.  I  mean  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  learnt  farming  with  Hawermann.  I  don't 
know  him  myself,  for  he  never  entered  my  house,  and 
I'm  just  as  well  pleased  if  what  people  tell  me  is  true." 
— "He  still  writes  to  her,"  said  Henny. — "No,  mother," 
said  Mally,  "you  can't  say  that,  his  letters  are  always 
addressed  to  Mr.  Behrens.  Our  postman  carries  the 
parsonage  letters  too,"  she  added,  addressing  Alick. — 
"It's  all  the  same,"  said  Henny,  "which  he  writes  to." 
— "This  is  the  first  time  I've  heard  of  it,"  said  Alick 
looking  down  at  the  floor. — "Oh,"  said  Pomuchelskopp, 
"the  whole  country-side  knows  it.  She  ran  after  him 
wherever  he  went,  under  pretext  of  visiting  her  father 
and  your  sisters,  and  if  ever  anything  came  between 
them  Hawermann  and  the  people  at  the  parsonage 
made  it  all  right  again." — "No,  father,"  cried  Sally, 
"old  BrSsig  was  the  greatest  match-maker  amongst 
them,  and  he  always  carried  their  letters  to  each  other." 
—"Who  is  this  Brasig?"  asked  Alick  who  was  now 
very  angry. — "He's  a  sly  rogue,"  cried  Henny. — "Yes, 
that's  just  what  he  is,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  disdain- 
fully.   "He  has  a  small  pension  from  Count and  has 

nothing  earthly  to  do  but  to  go  about  making  mischief. 

Besides  that  he's " — "No,  father,"  interrupted 

Mally,  "I'll  tell.  The  old  man  is  a  democrat,  Mr.  von 
Rambow;  an  out  and  out  de-mo-crat." — "You're  right 
there,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  interrupting  Mally  in  his 
turn,  "and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  scoun- 
drel were  also  an  incendiary." 

Alick  remembered  that  he  had  had  th&t,  ^ctcid-bv 
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DOthing  fellow  to  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table,   : 
that  by  Hawermann's   (ault.     The   conversation 
irritated  him  so  much,  that  he,  not  finding  the  short-  * 
bread  a  sufficient  inducement  to  prolong  his  visit,  took 
leave,  and  was  accorapiuiied  by  Fomuchelskopp  as  far 
as  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.     "Is  what  you  have  told 
me  about  my  cousin  quite  true?"   asked  Alick  : 
crossed  the  yard. — -"Jifr.  von  Rambow,"  said  Pomuchels-J 
kopp,   "Pm  a  quiet  old  man,   and  people  at  my  i 
don't  trouble   themselves  about  love   stories, 
repeated  what  others  had  told  me." — "Ah  well,  I  s 
pose  that  it's  a  mere  passing  caprice;   a  case  of  'i 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.'" — "No,  I  don't  think  so," 
pUed  Pomuchelskopp  thoughtfully.     "If  I  know  Hawi 
mann  at  all,  he's  a  sly   dog,  and  loo  wide  awake  1 
his  own  interest  to  let  such  a  chance  sUp  out  of  his^ 
fingers.     Your  cousin  has  fallen  into  his  loiis."— "The 
boy  has  only  lost  his  head,"   said  Alick,   "and  hell 
soon  learn  more  sense.   Good-bye,  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp, 
Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  my  cousin,     I  hope 
soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house 
Good-bye,"  and  with  that  he  turned  down  the  road  B 
the  right. — "I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Pomuchelsfcop|nS 
"You're    going   the    wrong    way.      The  Pllmpelhagerf 
road  is  to  the  left," — "I  know,"  said  Alick,  "but  Tri 
going  to   the    parsonage    to    fetch   my    wife. 
bye." 

"Ah!"  said  Pomuchelskopp  as  he  went  back  to 

house.     "This   is   charming,    de-Ughtfull      And 

shouldn't  she  be  there?     It's  quite  proper  for  Mr.  v 

Rambow  to  come  to  my  house,  but  I'm  not  good  enough 

ir  his  wife  to  know!     Children,"   he  exclaimed  as  h 

\tered  the  family  sitting-room,  "Mrs.  von  Rambow  i^ 


at  the  parsonage.  We  ar'n't  grand  enough  for  her 
ladyship  I  suppose!" — "Well,  Poking,"  said  his  wife, 
"I  congratulate  you  upon  having  been  again  taken  in 
by  an  aristocrat" — "Is  it  possible!"  cried  Sally. — "It's 
an  undoubted  fact,"  said  her  father,  giving  Tony  and 
Phil  the  remains  of  the  short  bread,  and  then  added: 
"Now  be  off,  you  young  rascals."  After  that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sofa  corner  and  slashed  at  the  flies, 
while  his  wife  hovered  about  him,  and  made  satirical 
remarks  about  grand  acquaintances,  beggars  and  aris- 
tocrats: "Sally,"  she  said  at  last,  "take  that  bottle  of 
wine  back  to  the  ceUar,  there's  enough  of  it  remaining 
for  your  father  to  treat  another  of  his  grand  friends  on 
some  future  occasion." — After  a  long  silence  she  ex- 
claimed: "Come  to  the  window,  father.  Look  there. 
Your  grand  friend  and  his  butterfly  wife  are  passing, 
and  do  you  see  who  they've  got  with  them.  Your  in- 
cendiary old  Brasig." 

It  was  quite  true.  Brasig  was  walking  along  the 
PUmpelhagen  road  with  the  Kambows,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  young  lady's  gentle  kindness,  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  Alick's  short  answers.  He  had  met 
Mrs.  von  Rambow  at  the  parsonage  and  thought  her 
even  prettier  and  nicer  than  on  the  memorable  oc- 
casion of  the  dimier-party. 

Well  might  he  like  and  admire  her;  well  might 
anybody  like  her  who  had  seen  her  in  the  parsonage 
that  day.  When  she  entered  the  parlour  she  found 
the  clergyman  lying  on  the  sofa  weak  and  ill;  he  would 
have  risen  to  receive  her,  but  she  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so.  Then  laying  both  hands  on  little  Mrs. 
Behrens'  shoulders  she  entreated  the  good  old  lady  to 
help  her  in  her  new  life,  saying  that  she  often  needed 
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Y  good  advice.    After  that  she  went  to  Brasig  and  shook 

I  his  hand  warmly   like   an   old    friend. — When   Louisa 

I  came  in  shortly   afterwards,  she  greeted  her  also  like 

I  an  old  friend,  and  could  not  help  looking  at  her  again 

I  and  again,  as  if  there  were  always  something  new  to 

fc  he  read  in  her  face,   and  as  she  did  so  she  grew 

^^^^     thoughtful  like  a  person  reading  a  beautiful  book,  who 
^^^1     cannot  turn  to  a  new  page  before   thoroughly   undet<-J 
^^^B      standing  the  preceding  ones. 
^^  Mrs.  von   Rambow    found   that  there    were  manfj 

pages  of  the  book  of  huraan  life  for  her  to  study  i" 
that   quiet  room.       Mr.    Behrens,    with    his    long  cS; 
perience  and  loving  sympathy  for  all  men;  Mrs.  Behreoi 
with  her  great  housekeeping  talents,  her  happy  natuitftl 
and  tme-heartedness;    Louisa  with  her  modesty   and! 
thought  fulness,   and  her  pleasure  in  making  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  who  bore  the  same  name 
as  that  she  used  to  know  so  well,  and  which  was  so 
dear  to  her;  and  then  there  was  Brasig,  who  might  be 
looked  upon   as   forming  a  sort  of  commentary  upon 
the   others   to  make  their  meaning  clearer,  and  Mrs. 
von  Rambow  read  the  commentary  with  as  much  plefe>4 
sure  as  we  young  rogues  used  to  do  the  Ass'  I 
ad  modura  Minellii  in  Cornelius  Nepos.      There   wos-fl 
so    much   innocent    mirth    and    affectionate    sympathfj 
amongst  these  people  that  Mrs.  von  Rambow  felt  ^U 
most   as   gay  as  if  she  were   making   one  of  a  pai 
of  happy  children  dancing  "kringel-kranz,"  with  Loui 
for    their    queen,    round    the    bole    of    a    shady    < 
tree. 

Alick  at  last  joined  the  happy  circle  at  the  par 
sonage,  but  what  he  had  just  heard  had  made  bin 
too  cross  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  whal-J 
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was  going  on.  He  disliked  the  thought  of  his  wife 
being  in  such  company  as  he  now  found  her,  and  was 
still  mote  put  out  when  Brasig  said:  "How  d'ye  do, 
Lieutenant  von  Rambow."  Instead  of  answering,  he 
turned  to  the  clergyman,  and  addressed  a  few  words 
to  him  about  his  heallb  and  the  weather,  but  his  man- 
ner was  so  cold  that  his  warm-hearted  wife  could  not 
hear  to  see  it,  and  hastily  rose  to  take  leave,  that  the 
friendliness  with  which  she  had  been  received  might 
not  be  utterly  chilled,  and  that  AJick's  manner  might 
have  no  worse  effect  than  a  slight  shower  of  hail  orv 
a  summer-day. 

They  took  their  departure,  but  uncle  Brasig  went 
with  them.  Mr.  von  Rambow's  coldness  made  no  im- 
pression on  him,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  done  no* 
thing  to  deserve  it;  his  conscience  was  clear  of  offence. 
Another  reason  for  his  going  with  them  was  that  he 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  powers  of  conversation  being 
able  to  charm  any  man  out  of  a  bad  temper,  and 
bring  him  back  to  a  more  cheerful  view  of  life.  He 
therefore  walked  on  beside  the  young  squire,  and 
talked  to  him  about  this  and  that,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  imavailing  to  change  the  short  cold  answers  he 
received  into  more  friendly  ones.  When  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow stopped  at  the  end  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
church,  and  asked  him  which  way  he  was  going,  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  old  man  that  his  companion 
thought  he  wanted  to  thmst  himself  upon  him. — "This 
takes  me  by  surprise.  Sir,"  he  said,  standing  stil!  in  his 
turn.  "Are  you  ashamed  of  walking  with  me  in  the 
public  road?  Well,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  wasn't 
for  your  sake  that  I  came  with  you,  but  entirely  out 
■of  respect  for  your  wife,  she  has  been  so  vei^  "siiixa 
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^^^M  me.  I  won't  incommodiite  you  any  further,"  then  mak- 
^^^P  ing  a.  deep  bow  to  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  he  went  across 
^^^  the  rape-stubble  to  where  Hawermann  was  busy  super- 
r  intending  the  stacking  of  the  rape-straw. 

I  "Why  were  you   so  unkind  to  that  good-natured 

^^^  old  man,  Alick,"  asked  Frida. — "That  good-natured 
^^^L  old  man,  as  you  call  him,  is  nothing  better  than  a 
^^^B  mischievous  fellow  and  a  match- maker." — "Do  you 
^^^P  really  think  so?  And  do  you  think  that  our  Hawer- 
^^  mann  would  be  so  fond  of  him  if  he  were?" — "Why 
not,  when  he  finds  him  useful?" — Frida  looked  at  him 
anxiously:  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  Alick?  You 
used  to  be  so  kind  to  every  one,  and  so  trustful.  What 
can  have  set  you  against  these  two  people?  People 
who  have  always  been  friendly  and  honest  in  all  their 
dealings  with  you."- — "Friendly!^ Well,  why  not?  It's 
their  interest  to  be  so,  I'm  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
But  honest? — Time  will  show.  From  all  that  I  hear 
honesty  isn't  quite  the  term  /  should  use." — "What 
have  you  heard?  And  from  whom  did  you  hear  it?" 
cried  Frida  quickly.  "Tell  me,  Alick.  I  am  your 
wife." — -"I've  heard  a  good  many  things,"  answered 
Alick  with  a  sneer.  "I've  heard  that  'our'  Hawerraann, 
as  you  call  him,  was  once  bankrupt,  and  the  best  that 
I've  heard  is  that  he  made  use  of  the  influence  he  had 
acquired  as  teacher  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  engage- 
ment between  my  cousin  Frank  and  his  daughter.  In 
this  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Behrens,  and 
that  old  match-maker,  Brasig.  And,"  he  continued 
angrily,  "the  young  fool  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  in  their  snares." — Mrs.  von  Rambow  felt  her 
spirit  rise  against  such  a  base  libel.  She  knew  how 
npossJble  it  was  for  that  innocent  child  Louisa  Hawer- 
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muiD  to  have  lent  herself  to  such  a  scheme,  and  more 
than  that,  she  resented  the  scandalous  story  as  an  in- 
sult to  womanhood.  Her  eyes  flashed,  as  laying  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  she  made  him  stand  still, 
and  said:  "You've  been  in  very  bad  company,  and 
have  allowed  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  unworthy 
people."  Then  letting  her  hands  fall  to  her  side  she 
went  on  sadly;  "Oh,  Ahck,  Alick,  you  are  so  good  and 
true,  how  can  you  let  such  m-ean  whispers  affect  your 
honest  judgment?" — Alick  was  astonished  at  the  zeal 
with  which  his  wife  took  up  the  case,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  withdrawn  what  he  had  said,  but  he  had 
said  it,  and  he  would  have  despised  himself  if  he  had 
not  stuck  to  his  opinion,  so  he  asked:  "What  is  the 
matter,  Frida?  It  is  a  fact  that  my  foolish  cousin  has 
got  his  name  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  girl.  It's  the 
common  talk  of  the  neighbourhood." — "If  you  will 
change  your  way  of  putting  it.  If  you  will  say  that 
your  cousin  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl,  I  will  be- 
lieve it  I  hardly  know  him,  but  I  shall  like  him  all 
the  better  if  it  is  so."^"What?  Do  you  think  that  my 
cousin  who  is  rich  and  independent  ought  to  marry 
my  bailiff's  daughter?"- — "The  advantage  of  being  rich 
and  independent  is  that  a  man  is  free  to  choose  as  he 
likes,  and  your  cousin  has  not  chosen  unworthily." — 
"Then  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  for 
me  to  be  connected  by  marriage  with  my  farm-bailiff! 
And  let  the  plotters  win  the  day!  No,  I'll  never  con- 
sent to  bear  that  silently." — "Why,"  cried  Frida,  "don't 
you  see  that  the  lie  and  calumny  are  in  that  part  of 
your  story.  How  can  you  believe  such  a  wretched 
piece  of  scandal?  How  can  you  believe — putting  aside 
the  lovely  innocent  face  of  the  girl — such  ill  of  that 
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unsophisticated  old  man,  that  loving  father  whose  only 
joy  is  ia  his  daughter's  happiness;  how  can  you  think 
such  wickedness  possible  in  that  dignified  old  clergy- 
man or  his  true-hearted  wife;  or  even  in  the  good  man 
who  has  just  left  us  deeply  wounded  by  your  harsh- 
ness to  him,  and  whose  uprightness  and  honesty  are 
easily  seen  in  spite  of  his  mistaken  use  of  long  words? 
Do  you  really  think  it  possible  that  these  good  people 
would  make  a  mere  speculation  of  their  darling's 
beauty?" — "But,"  said  Alick,  "they  only  want  to  make 
her  happy." — "Oh,"  answered  Fri da  gravely  and  sadly, 
"then  you  and  I  have  very  different  notions  of  happi- 
ness. Nobody  can  be  made  happy  by  such  means." 
— "I'm  not  talking  of  my  own  idea  of  happiness,"  said 
Alick,  stnick  by  her  reproachful  tone.  "I  only  mean 
what  these  kind  of  people  think  happiness." — "Don't 
deceive  yourself,  Alick.  For  God's  sake,  don't  deceive 
yourself.  A  high  worldly  station  may  enable  one  to 
take  a  large  view  of  human  affairs,  but  believe  me,  in 
a  less  exalted  position  love  influences  the  lives  of  men 
in  a  way  that  it  unfortunately  can  seldom  do  those  of 
higher  rank.  In  short,  we  often  have  to  do  without 
it,"  she  said  slowly,  and  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eyes 
as  she  thought  of  her  motherless  childhood  passed  in 
the  society  of  a  father  -whose  life  was  spent  in  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  up  his  position,  and  who  found  an 
unfailing  comfort  in  every  distress — in  field-sports. 

Then  ihey  went  home.  Alick  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  wife,  and 
she  took  his  kindness  and  affection  as  they  were  meant; 
thus  peace  was  ratified  between  them — outwardly  at 
least- — for  they  each  held  to  their  own  opinion. 

Brilsig  meanwhile  made  his  way  to  where  Hawer- 


mann  was  standing  by  the  rape-stacks.  He  was  angry, 
very  angry.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to  him 
before,  except  that  once  when  Pomnchelskopp  was 
rude  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  his  wrath  was  to  expend  a  little  of  it  on  some  la- 
bourer who  might  deserve  it  from  his  stupidity. — 
"Good-day,  Charles,"  he  sa.id,  passing  Hawermann 
with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  his  eyebrows  raised  as 
high  as  tliey  would  go.  He  walked  round  one  of  the 
stacks,  and  then  placing  himself  in  front  of  his  friend, 
asked:  "Are  you  trying  to  make  a  pancake?" — "Don't 
talk  of  it,"  said  Hawermann,  looking  very  much  put 
out,  "I've  been  angry  enough  about  it  as  it  is.  I  sent 
Triddelfitz  to  look  after  the  stacking  of  the  rape  yester- 
day, and  told  him  to  make  the  stacks  twenty  feet 
broad  and  high  in  proportion,  and  he  has  only  made 
them  half  what  I  told  him.  When  I  came  out  here  I 
found  the  mischief  done,  and  I  hav'n't  time  to  undo 
it  all.  It  must  just  remain  as  it  is — fortunately  it's 
only  straw,  so  that  it  won't  hurt  much  if  it  should 
happen  to  rain  before  I  can  get  it  into  the  yard,  but  I 
hate  to  see  such  unworkmanlike  stacks  in  one  of  my 
fields." — "Yes,  Charles,  and  your  neighbour  Pomnchels- 
kopp won't  fad  to  draw  attention  to  it." — "Let  himl 
But  what  Triddelfitz  means  by  it  I  can't  make  out. 
He  has  been  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind  since  Mr. 
von  Rambow  promised  him  the  horse."^ — -"Have  you 
spoken  to  him  seriously?" — "What's  the  good  of  it? 
He  can  think  of  nothing  but  horses.  He  doesn't  want 
my  advice  about  that  even,  for  Mr.  von  Rambow  ad- 
vised him  to  get  an  English  mare,  and  has  promised 
to  buy  all  the  foals.  He  won't  listen  to  a  word  I  say, 
and  I'm  sure  he'll  end  by  buying  that  wretched  screw," 
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W  "Doesn't  he  want  to  get  Augustus  Prebberow's  soirel- 

I  mare  Whalebone?" — "Yes,  that's  the  very  one  he  has 

I  set  his  heart  on." — "Capital!"  cried  Bras ig.  "Splendid! 

I  He'll  ride   about,   and   show   himself  off  on   that  old 

I  mare  when  the  Grand  Duke  makes  his  triump'ant  en- 

I  trance   into  Rahnstadt.      Charles,  that  grey-hound   of 

^^^_       yours   is   a  treasure," —  "Yes,"    answered   Hawermann 
^^^L      drily,  and  glancing  at  his  stacks,   "you're  about  right 
^^^1     there." — "Oh,  I  don't  mean   as   a  farmer,   but  as  an 
^^^f      amusing  fellow,   especially  when    he   and  your  young 
squire    get    together." — "Erasig,"     said     Hawerraann 
gravely,  "don't  speak  in  that  way  of  my  master  before 
the  labourers."— "  Quite  right,  Charles,  I   oughtn't  to 
have  done  so,  but  come  away  with  me." — When  -they 
were  out  of  hearing  of  the  work-people  Brasig  stood 
still,  and  said  slowly  and  emphatically:    "Charles,  that 
young  gentleman  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
me  on  the  public  road.    What  do  you  say  to  that?  He 
gave  me   to  understand   as  much  in  the   presence  of 
his  lovely  wife."— He  then  told  all  that  had  happened. 
Hawermann  tried   to  talk  him   into  a  better  humoiib_ 
but  did  not  quite  succeed.     BrSsig  at  last  exclaimttfl 
with  indignant  emphasis;    "It  was  his  own    folly  tbl^| 
made  him  act  as  he  did,  but  it  was  Samuel  Pomuchel^B 
^^^^      kopp   who  roused   him   to   do  it.     He  had  just  b^^H 
^^^1      calling  at  Gtlrlitz  manor.     And  you  may  say  what  T^^f 
^^^H      like,   Charles,    your  master's    a   fool,   and  when  onS^| 
^^^1      you've  been  sent  about  your  business,  I'll  amuse  it^^| 
^^^^      self  by  coming  over  here,  and  standing  on  the  top  6^B 
^^^H     this  hill  that  I  may  see  what  a  mess  your  master  aOI^| 
^^^P      your  grey-hound   make   of  the   farm." — "Well,"  MidH 
I  Hawermann,  "if  you  want  to  see  something  quea  ^|fl 

Needn't  wait  till  then.     Just   look  over  there!"    B^| 
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pointed  as  he  spoke  over  the  thorn-bush  behind  which 
they  happened  to  be  standing,  and  down  the  road. 
Brasig  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  was  so  struck  by 
amazement  at  what  he  saw,  that  he  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  At  last  he  said;  "Why,  Charles,  your 
grey-hound  has  gone  crazy.  Apothecaries  often  go 
mad,  and  I  daresay  their  children  inherit  the  disease 
from  them." — It  really  seemed  as  if  Brasig  was  right 
Fred  was  riding  the  famous  sorrel-mare  up  the  road  at 
a  foot's  pace.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  was  wav- 
ing it  violently,  and  shouting  as  loud  as  he  could: 
"Hurrah!  Hurrah!"  and  all  apparently  for  his  own 
edification,  for  he  could  not  see  the  two  old  men  be- 
hind the  thom-busb  till  they  advanced  towards  him, 
and  Hawermann  asked  whether  he  had  gone  mad.- — 
"It's  aU  a  lie,"  said  Fred.  — "What's  a  he?"  asked 
Hawermann  angrily. — "That  the  mare  won't  stand 
shouting,"  and  with  that  he  began  to  hurrah  again. — 
"Look!"  he  said  dismounting  and  tying  his  horse  to  a 
willow-branch,  and  then  going  to  a  little  distance  he 
shouted  "hurrahl"  once  more.  "You  see  she  doesn't 
shy  a  bit.  And  you,"  turning  to  Brasig  who  looked  as 
if  he  were  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  laughing,  "told 
me  she  couldn't  stand  it,  and  you  see  it  isn't  true,"— - 
"I  see,"  said  Brasig,  shaking  with  laughter,  "but  still 
ifs  quite  true.  I  said  what  I  said,  and  it  was  this, 
that  she  couldn't  hear  it,  and  neither  she  can,  for  the 
creature's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  has  been  so  for  all 
the  five  years  that  I've  knoivn  her." — On  hearing  this 
Fred  TriddeUitz,  clever,  quick-witted  Fred  Triddelfitz 
stood  staring  at  the  old  man  with  the  most  sheepish 
expression  in  the  world.  "But,"  he  stammered  out  at 
last,  "Augustus  Prebberow  is  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
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and  he  never  told  roe  that" — "Ah,"  said  BiSsig,  "youTl 
soon  find  out  that  friendship  counts  for  less  than  no- 
thing in  horse-dealing." — "Never  mind,  Triddelfitz," 
said  Hawermann  kindly,  for  he  was  sorry  for  the  lad. 
"The  mare  may  suit  you  very  well  though  she's  deaf; 
it's  better  to  be  deaf  than  tricky."^"  Oh,"  said  Fred, 
his  spirits  rising.  "I  know  what  to  do.  Look  now — 
yes,  that's  spavin  she  has  got,  but  still  she's  a  thorough- 
bred. She's  in  foal  by  Hector,  Mr.  von  Rambow  has 
promised  to  buy  all  the  foals,  and  when  I've  sold  three 

or  four " — "You'll   buy  a  large  estate,"  interrupted 

Br^sig.  "We  all  know  that.  Now  ride  home  quietly, 
and  take  care  that  you  don't  break  your  milk-jug  on 
the  way  like  that  girl.  You  remember  it  Charles,  la 
Gellert's  Fables." 

Fred  rode  off. — "The  rascally  grey-hound!"  said 
Brasig. — "I  don't  know  why,"  said  Hawermann,  "but  I 
can't  help  liking  the  lad.  He  is  so  sweet-tempered." 
— "Thai's  because  he's  young,  Charles."^" Perhaps  so," 
answered  Hawermann  thoughtfully,  "but  just  look  at 
him,  riding  away  on  the  deaf  old  mare  as  happy  as  a 
king." 
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And  Fred  was  happy;  he  was  the  happiest  creature 
at  Ptlmpelhagen,  for  there  was  not  much  of  that  blessing 
to  be  found  there,  and  the  realities  of  life  were  dis- 
covered to  be  very  different  from  what  everybody  had 
expected.  Hawermanii  saw  more  distinctly  every  day 
that  his  old  peaceful  life  was  gone  for  ever,  for  the 
young  squire  was  so  full  of  plans  be  did  not  know 
how  to  execute,  that  he  left  but  little  time  for  the 
necessary  work  of  the  farm,  which  had  to  be  hurried 
over  anyhow.  The  labourers  were  kept  in  such  a 
bustle  that  they  got  confused  and  made  mistakes,  and 
then  when  anything  went  wrong  Hawermann  had  to 
bear  the  blame, — Neither  was  Mr.  von  Rambow  happy, 
his  debts  weighed  upon  him  and  also  the  fact  of  their 
concealment  from  his  wife.  He  was  troubled  by  the 
letters  he  received  from  David  and  Slus'uhr,  with  whom 
he  had  made  it  a  condition  of  his  doing  business  with 
them,  that  they  should  never  show  their  faces  at 
PUrapelhagen,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  consent 
to  this  arrangement,  for  the  mare  the  affair  was  involved 
in  secrecy,  the  better  chance  they  had  of  fleecing  him. 
When  they  got  him  into  their  clutches  at  Rahnstadt 
for  a  consultation,  they  could  turn  the  screw  on  him 
to  better  purpose  than  at  Ptlmpelhagen,  where  they 
had  to  treat  him  with  more  deference,  as  he  was  in  his 
own  house.  But  Alick  had  another  reason  besides  this 
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for  his  unhappiness.     He  wanted  to  be  master, 
had  not  the  power,  for  before  a  man  takes  ihe  reins 
government  into  his  own   hands  he   ought  to  have 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done,  not  merely 
a  iheoTtlical  knowledge    such  as  he  had,   and  which 
made  him  imagine  he  knew  everything  much   better 
than  anyone  else.     "The  great  point  is  to  be  able  to 
do  a  thing  yourself,"   old  Flegel  the  carpenter  used  to 
say,   and  he  was  right.     The  most  unfortunate  of  men 
is  the  one  who  undertakes  to  do  what  he  knows  nothing 
about. — And  Frida? — She  was  not  happy  eilher;  si 
saw  that  her  husband  did  not  confide  in  her;  that  lh(_ 
held   oppposiie  opinions  on  many  important  subjects] 
that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  work  to  which  he 
was  now  to  devote  his  life;  that  he  threw  the  blame  of 
his  own  mistakes   on    other   people's    shoulders,    and 
more  than  that,  she  felt— what  was  harder  than  aught 
else  for  a  clever  woman,  to  bear — that  he  made  him- 
self ridiculous.      She  was   convinced   that  PomuchelW, 
kopp,  who,   much  to  her  distress,   often  came  over 
Pumpelhagen,   must  have   other  reasons  for  doing  so 
than  mere  neighbourly  civility,  and  that  he  must  often 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  crude,  ill-considered  opinions 
propounded  by  her  husband. — She  made  up  her 
to  try  and  discover  the  motive  for  his  visits;  but  thi 
determination    did    not    tend    to  increase  her    hapi 
ness. 

Fred  Triddelfilz  was  the   happiest  creature 
Ptlmpelhagen,  and  if  we  except  the  twins,  he  might 
called  the  happiest  in  the  whole  parish.    But  the 
must  be  excepted,  for  a  girl  who  is  engaged  to  a 
she  loves,  is  much  happier  than  anyone  else,  even 

Jover.     Godfrey  had  taken  a  situation  as  tutor 
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the  family  of  a  good  tempered  enterprising  landowner 
of  the  mid  die- class,  whose  sons  he  taught  and  flogged 
with  cheerful  conscientiousness.  Rudolph  was  earning 
fanning  from  Hilgendorf  at  Little-Tetzleben ,  where  he 
had  to  superintend  the  spreading  of  manure  over  the 
fields  till  they  were  covered  as  though  with  a  soft 
blanket,  and  on  going  to  bed  at  night  he  used  to 
whistle  or  sing  merrily,  but  as  he  was  very  tired  he 
always  fell  asleep  before  he  had  finished  the  first 
verse. — Happy  as  these  two  undoubtedly  were,  their 
happiness  was  not  to  be  conipared  with  tbat  of  the 
little  twins  who  sat  side  by  side  sewing  busily  at  their 
trousseaux,  or  making  jokes  with  tlieir  father  and  mo- 
ther, or  telling  Louisa  all  about  it,  or  showing  bits  of 
their  letters.  No,  no.  Even  Fred's  joy  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  new  horse  was  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  it. 

But  the  boy  was  really  very  happy.  His  first  act 
every  morning  was  to  go  to  the  stable  which  his  trea- 
sure shared  with  Mr.  von  Rambow's  two  riding  horses, 
and  Hawermann's  old  hack.  He  fed  his  mare  him- 
self; he  even  stole  the  oats  from  under  die  noses  of 
the  other  horses  and  gave  them  to  her,  indeed — little 
as  he  liked  work  in  general — he  rubbed  her  down  with 
his  own  hands,  for  which  Christian  Dasel,  who  had 
charge  of  the  riding  horses,  did  not  thank  him. — On 
Sunday  afternoon  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  he  went  into  the  stable,  shut  the  door,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  corn-bin  stroked  her  gendy, 
and  looked  on  well  pleased  while  his  beloved  mare 
eat  her  oats  and  chopped  straw.  When  she  could  eat 
no  more,  lie  rose,  passed  his  hand  caressingly  down 
her  back  and  called  her  hia  "good  old  wovnaiv-"— -ft.t 
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failed  to  visit  her  three  times  a  day,  and  i 
one  could  blame  him  for  it,  for  his  future  wealth  d 
pended  upon  the  success  of  his  speculation. 

But  there  is  no  joy  without  a  flaw. — In  the  fira 
place  he  did  not  like  his  sorrel  mare  to  be  in  the  ni 
stall  to  Hawermann's  old  horse,  she  was  too  good 
be  in  such  company;  and  secondly,  he  had  a  ne 
ending  battle  with  Christian  Basel  about  the  food  s 
cleaning  of  his  favourite.  "Mr.  Triddelfitz,"  Christiai 
said  on  one  occasion  when  they  were  disputing  aboO 
it  "I'll  tell  you  something.  1  give  each  of  the  horsi 
under  my  charge  an  equal  quantity  of  food,  and  I  n 
them  all  down  with  equal  care,  but  I've  noticed  tha 
you  always  take  away  the  oats  intended  for  the  bailiff 
old  horse  and  give  them  to  your  own.  Don't  take  i 
ill  of  me,  Mr.  Triddelfitz,  if  I  say  that  the  one  anira 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  other,  and  that  both  muj 
live.  But  what's  the  meaning  of  this  "  he  asked,  g 
ing  up  to  the  rack.  ""Why,  it's  some  of  the  calve 
hayl  How  did  it  come  here?  I  should  get  into  i 
end  of  a  scrape  if  the  bailiff  should  happen  to  see  it 
— "I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Fred,  and  it  wi 
quite  true  that  he  did  not.  —  "I  don't  care,"  sai 
Christian,  "but  I  only  give  you  fair  warning  that  I 
break  the  legs  of  anyone  I  find  bringing  it  I  won 
have  any  such  goings  on  here." 

Christian  Dasel  set  himself  to  watch  for  the  persa 
who  smuggled  the  calves'  hay  into  die  stables,  and  hi 
fore  long  he  made  a  discovery.  Who  was  it  who  bnd 
the  stable  laws  for  the  sake  of  Fred's  sorrel-mare;  vri 
was  it  who  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  deprive  ti 
innocent  little  calves  of  their  provender  for  the  sake  0 
Fred's   soirel-mare;   who  was  it  who  was  so  lost  1 
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every  good  feeling  as  to  put  Fred's  sorrel-mare  in 
danger  of  having  her  legs  broken  by  Christian  for  hav- 
ing tiie  hay  at  all?  Who  was  it,  I  say?  I  shall  have 
to  tell  who  it  was,  for  no  one  would  guess.  It  was 
Mary  MOller  who  brought  Fred's  "old  woman"  a  hand- 
ful of  the  sweet  hay  every  time  she  left  the  young 
calves  and  went  past  the  stable  where  the  riding-horses 
were  kept.  Perhaps  some  one  may  exclaim:  Stop, 
you're  getting  on  too  fast,  how  did  there  happen  to  be 
young  calves  so  late  in  summer?  To  which  I  reply: 
My  dear  friend,  surely  I  have  a  right  to  skip  a  few 
months  if  I  like,  and  the  fact  is  that  I'm  telling  you 
what  happened  in  the  winter  of  1 844,  about  New-year's- 
time.  And  if  I  am  asked:  But  how  did  Mary  MOller 
come  to  do  such  a  thing?  I  will  answer,  that  that  is 
as  stupid  a  question  as  the  one  about  the  young  calves. 
Havn't  I  as  good  a  right  to  tell  you  about  nice  people 
who  can  forgive  and  forget,  as  about  malicious  wretches 
who  go  on  nagging  to  all  eternity?  Mary  Moller  was 
a  woman  who  was  generous  enough  to  be  able  to  for- 
give and  forget,  and  as  she  could  no  longer  show  her 
love  for  Fred  in  the  old  way,  she  contented  herself 
with  showing  it  to  his  horse  by  giving  it  the  calves' 
hay.  It  was  a  touching  incident,  and  Fred  was  much 
moved  when  he  discovered,  from  finding  his  old  sweet- 
heart and  Cliristian  Dasel  quarrelling  at  the  stable- 
door,  that  it  was  she  who  had  shown  him  this  kind- 
ness in  secret.  He  therefore  made  friends  with  her 
again  and  they  once  more  entered  into  the  old  sausage 
and  ham  alliance. 

Winter  had  come  as  I  said  before,  and  nothing  of 
particular  interest  had  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, except  that  Pomuchelskopp  had  attended  i\x'£. 
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parliament  which  met  late  in  aiituinn,  and  had  caused 
great  excitement  in  his  quiet  family  circle  by  his  de- 
termination to  do  so.  Henny  rushed  about  the  house, 
knocking  everything  about  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
breaking  by  such  rough  usage,  and  hanging  the  doors; 
she  did  not  even  hesitate  to  say  that  her  husband  was 
mad,  Mally  and  Sally  took  their  father's  part  against 
her  in  secret,  for  they  had  heard  that  Mr.  von  Rambow, 
who  was  to  command  the  guard  round  the  parliament- 
house,  drew  a  large  part  of  his  income  from  the  grand 
ball  given  after  the  meeting  of  pajliament  was  over, 
and  to  which  he  could  give  a  ticket  of  admittance  for 
the  sum  of  eight  and  four  pence.  They  had  been  to 
a  Whitsun  market  ball  at  Rostock,  and  also  to  an  agri- 
cultural meeting,  hut  a  parliament  ball!  That  must  be 
far  more  delightful  than  anything  they  had  as  yet  ex- 
perienced. They  roused  their  father  to  summon  up 
all  his  courage,  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his 
beloved  wife.  "My  chick,"  he  said,  "I  can't  help  it 
I  promised  Mr.  von  Rambow  that  1  would  go.  He 
started  yesterday  and  expects  me  to  follow  him." — 
"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Hermy.  "Then  I  suppose  that  his 
grand  lady  wife  expects  me  too?" — "She  isn't  going, 
my  chuck.  If  I  neglect  this  opportunity  of  showing 
myself,  and  of  proving  that  1  am  a  man  in  whom  the 
nobility  may  trust,  how  can  I  expect  them  to  raise  me 
to  their  rank?  I  am  going  away  in  a  black  coat  to- 
day, and  I  shall  perhaps  come  back  in  a  red  one.": 
"You're  sure  to  have  it  all  your  own  way,"  answer 
his  wife  sarcastically  as  she  left  the  room.— 
good  a  chance  as  any  of  the  other  noblemen," 
muttered  after  her  as  she  retreated.— "  Good  gracioK 
father,"  cried  Sally  running  away,  "  I  know . . 
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minutes  afterwards  she  came  back  with  a  scarlet  petti- 
coat which  she  threw  over  her  father's  shoulders  like 
a  herald's  mantle,  arid  then  she  made  him  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass.  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  was  turning, 
twisting  and  examining  the  -effect  of  his  decoration 
when  his  wife  came  back,  and  seeing  what  he  was 
about  exclaimed:  "If  you  will  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, do  it  in  the  parliament  house  and  not  in  my 
drawing-room." 

Pomuchelskopp  took  this  for  a  consent  to  his  going 
to  the  parliament,  and  so  he  went.  His  discomforts 
began  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Malchin,  for 
after  he  had  taken  a  room  at  Voitel's  Inn,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  nobility  all  patronised  the  Bull,  and 
that  no  one  went  to  Voitel's  except  the  mayors  of 
towns  and  middle-class  landowners  with  whom  he 
did  not  care  to  associate.  He  hung  about  the  cofiee- 
room  for  some  time  and  got  in  everybody's  way,  fer 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  At  last  he 
summoned  courage  to  ask  whether  anyone  had  seen 
Mr.  von  Rarabow  of  Pilmpelhagen,  as  all  his  hopes 
rested  on  Alick.  Nobody  had  seen  him,  but  at  last 
some  one  remembered  that  Mr.  von  Rambow  had  driven 
out  to  BrUlow  grange  that  afternoon  with  Mr.  von  Brtliow 
to  see  a  thoroughbred  horse.  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp  for  Alick  was  his 
mainstay,  and  was  to  introduce  him  to  his  noble  friends, 
and  now  he  had  gone  away  to  inspect  a  horse.  He 
at  last  turned  in  his  despair  to  a  stout  dignified  look- 
ing man  with  a  smiling  face,  but  unfortunately  for  him 
he  did  not  see  the  mischievous  sparkle  in  the  stranger's 
eyes  which  showed  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  a  joke, 
for  if  he  had  seen  it  he  would  have  refrained  from. 
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appealing  to  him:  "Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "I  am  Squire 
Pomuchelskopp  of  Gtlrlitz  and  have  come  here  to  at- 
tend parhament  for  the  first  time.  You  look  so  good- 
natured  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  what  I  ought  to  d< 

'Ah,"  said  the  gentleman,  taking  a  pinch 
snuff  and  looking  at  him  enquiringly,     "You  want 
know  what  you   have   to  do?      You   hav'n't  anything 
particular  to  doj   of  course  you've  paid  all  the  neces- 
sary visits  of  ceremony?"— "No,"  answered  Pomuchels- 
kopp.— "Theo   you  must  go  and  call  on  the  govern- 
ment commissioner,  the  Chief  of  the  constabulary,  ani 
High  Sheriff  at  once.     Good-evening,  Langfeidt,  wh( 
are  you  going?"  he  exclaimed,  breaking  off  in  his  ! 
tence  and  addressing  a  man  who  was  leaving  the 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.— "To  make  those  tiresoi 
calls,"  and  half  turning  round  he  addedr  "Shall  I 
you  here  when  I  come  back,  BrUckner?    I  shan't  be. 
long." — "Well,  make  as  much  haste  as  you  can,"  said 
the   good-natured    looking    man,    and   addressing  Po- 
muchelskopp   again  he    went  on:    "Then   you  hav'n't 
paid  those  visits  yet?" — "No,"  was  the  answer. — ^"I 
strongly  advise  you  to  get  them  over  as  soon  as  you 
can.    The  gentleman  you  saw  with  the  lantern  is  going 
to  make  the  same  calls  as  you,  so  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  follow  him.    Yes,  that's  a  capital  plan!  But  you  must 
make  haste." — Pomuclielskopp  snatched  his   hat  from 
the  peg,  hastened  out   of  doors,  and  ran  down  the 
streets  of  Malchin  in  pursuit  of  the  lantern  as  fast  as 
his  round-about  figure  and  shortness  of  breath  would 
allow  him. — The  good-natured    looking    man   took  a 
pinch    of   snuff  smilingly,    seated   himself  at    one 
the  tables  and  said  to  himself  with  a  chuckle  of 
I  jpymeaX:  "I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  see  Langfeidt  now| 
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And  it  would  have  been  well  worih  the  trouble! 
Langfeldt,  who  was  mayor  of  GUstrow,  having  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  government  commissioner  from 
Schwerin,  entered  the  hall,  and,  giving  his  lantern  into 
the  charge  of  a  footman,  was  shown  into  an  audience- 
chamber.  Scarcely  was  this  done  when  some  one  came 
puffing  and  blowing  up  the  steps,  and  Pomudielskopp 
made  his  appearance.  He  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
footman  and  said;  "Can  you  tel!  me.  Sir,  where  I  can 
find  the  gentleman  who  has  just  come  to  call?" — The 
man  opened  a  door  and  Pomudielskopp  entered  the 
room,  and  made  a  series  of  deferential  bows  to  Lang- 
feldt, whom  he  mistook  for  the  government  commissioner; 
a  mistake  for  which  he  might  the  more  readily  be 
pardoned,  that  the  worshipful  mayor  of  the  border  town 
of  Gtlstrow  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  bis  head  so 
high,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  would  go  through  the  ceil- 
ing, and  that  was  quite  what  might  be  expeaed  of  a 
Mecklenburg  government  commissioner.  He  however 
put  Pomudielskopp  tight  by  showing  him  the  real  man, 
and  then,  as  his  own  business  was  finished,  he  went 
away  taking  his  lantern  with  him,  Pomuchelskopp,  in 
deadly  fear  of  losing  sight  of  him,  made  a  bow  to  the 
commissioner  and  hurried  after  Langfeldt  and  his  lan- 
tern. The  same  thing  took  place  at  the  house  of  the 
Chief  of  the  constabulary  forces,  The  mayor  had  just 
begun  to  make  a  polite  speech  when  Pomuchelskopp 
panted  into  the  room  after  him.^ — "What  brings  that 
fellow  here,  I  wonder,"  he  ask«d  himself,  and  at  once 
taking  leave  hoped  to  make  good  his  escape;  but  Po- 
muchelskopp was  wary  and  the  lantern  was  his  only 
guide,  so  off  he  steered  again  in  its  wake, — They  met 
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once  more  at  the  house  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  t 
Weodish  district  and  Langfeldt  lost  his  temper  at  t 
intrusion.  As  he  knew  the  High  Sheriff  well,  indeed 
they  were  members  of  the  same  select  committee,  he 
was  determined  to  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair, 
and  enquired  sternly:  "Sir,  may  I  ask  why  you  are 
pursuing  me?"  —  "1 — I,"  stammered  Pomuchelskopp, 
"I  have  as  good  a  right  as  you  to  maie  calls."^"Then 
make  them  by  yourself,"  cried  the  mayor. — The  High 
Sheriff  tried  to  smooth  over  matters,  and  Pomuchels- 
kopp  began  to  put  on  a  look  of  clownish  stupidity, 
but  no  sooner  did  the  mayor  get  out  of  doors  than  he 
again  started  in  pursuit. — Langfeldt  became  still  more 
angry  and  turning  round  in  the  street,  said:  ",Sir,  why 
are  you  running  after  me?"— And  Pomuchelskopp  had 
now  lost  the  shyness  which  the  High  Sheriff's  presence 
had  made  him  feel,  and  knew  that  it  was  only  a  mayor 
he  had  to  deal  with,  so  he  answered  loftily:  "Sir,  I  a 
every  bit  as  much  the  Grand  Duke's  pheasant  as  ] 
are!" — He  meant  to  have  said  "vassal,"  but  used  i 
word  pheasant  by  mistake.* — However  ; 
may  be  he  is  certain  to  be  amused  by  a  ludicrous 
blunder  such  as  Pomuchelskopp  had  made,  and  as  the 
mayor  happened  to  be  a  good  tempered  fellow  in  the 
main,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  said:  "All  right  then 
Come  away.  I  see  what  sort  of  man  you  are."— 
cried  Pomuchelskopp  furiously,  for  he  bitterly  r 
being  laughed  at,  "let  me  tell  you,  I've  got  every  bit' 
as  good  a  right  to  go  to  these  places  as  you  have!" 
Having  said  that  he  set  off  once  more  in  pursuit  of 
the   lantern.     But  he  might  have   spared  himself  Uw 
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trouble,  for  Langfeldt  had  finished  paying  his  visits, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  his  inu.  Arrived 
there,  he  took  his  key  off  the  nail  and  went  to  get 
some  money  to  pay  his  stakes  at  ombre.  On  looking 
round  he  found  that  Pomuchelskopp  had  followed  him 
into  the  room. — The  mayor  put  his  lantem  on  the 
table,  and  as  the  affair  amused  him,  he  said  laughingly: 
"Pray  tell  me  what  you  want?" — "I  tell  you  that  I've 
every  bit  as  much  right  to  pay  visits  as  you  have," 
said  Pomuchelskopp,  who  was  boiling  over  with  rage 
at  finding  himself  made  a  laughing-stock. — ^"But  whom 
do  you  want  to  see  here?" — "What's  that  to  you?" 
said  Pomuchelskopp,  "the  gentleman  I  have  come  to 
visit  will  soon  be  in,"  and  he  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
with  a  flop. — "This  is  as  good  as  a  play!"  said  the 
mayor,  and  going  to  the  door  he  called  out:  "Sophia, 
bring  candles."  When  the  servant  brought  the  candles 
he  asked;  "Did  you  ever  see  a  pheasant,  Sophia?— 
Look  there,"  pointing  to  Pomuchelskopp,  "that's  a 
pheasant,  one  of  the  Grand  Dnke's  pheasants ! " — Sophia 
ran  away  in  fits  of  laughter.  A  few  mmutes  afterwards 
the  landlord  came  in  to  have  a  look  at  the  pheasant, 
and  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  children,  who  showed 
their  amusement  so  openly  that  Pomuchelskopp  was 
not  long  in  finding  out  whom  he  was  visiting.  He 
went  away  in  a  rage  and  the  mayor  followed  him  lan- 
tem in  hand. 

The  good-natured  looking  gentleman  said  to  his 
friend  smilingly  as  he  entered  the  coffee-room  at  Voi- 
tel's:  "Well,  Langfeldt,  have  you  finished  your  calls?" 
"To  be  sure!"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  "I  imderstand  it 
all  now.    I  wonder  that  I  didn't  guess  at  once  that 
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you  had  sent  that  idiot  after  me." — Then  he  told 
whole  story,  and  as  even  members  of  parh 
a  little  fun,  Pomuchelskopp  was  known  ever  after 
the  nick-name  of  the  "pheasant,"  and  Alick,  w 
footsteps  he  was  continually  dogging,  was  called 
"game- keeper,"  while  Mally  and  Sally 
the  ball  in  splendid  aiiire  were  talked  of  as  the 
"chickens."  On  one  occasion  when  Pomuchelskopp 
had  to  record  his  vole  in  favour  of  a  motion,  he  wrote 
"ycaws"  instead  of  "yes,"  so  a  wit,  who  saw  what  he 
had  done,  proposed  that  he  should  be  called  the  "par- 
liamentary-donkey," but  nobody  was  inclined  to  adopt 
the  new  name,  and  the  old  one  of  "pheasant"  carried 
the  day, 

Pomuchelskopp  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  mu( 
enjoyment  during  the  time  he  attended  the  sitting 
parliament,  for  even  the  nobles  to  whom  he  pat4 
court,  and  with  whom  he  voted,  would  have  nothing  K) 
do  with  him  for  fear  of  making  themselves  ridiculous, 
and  when  he  was  at  home  again  his  wife  made  him 
even  more  uncomfortable  by  her  compassionate  "Po- 
king." He  was  ill  at  ease,  and  yet  neither  Mally  nor 
Sally  came  to  his  rescue,  for  they  had  had  no  dancing 
on  the  evening  of  the  parliamentary  ball,  but  had  been 
left  sitting  as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  hatching 
eggs.  The  womenkind  all  united  in  stabbing  the  poor 
quiet  man  and  law-giver  with  their  sharp  words  as  he 
sat  cowering  in  his  sofa-comer,  till  the  sight  of  his 
roiseiy  would  have  softened  a  heart  of  stone. — "Well, 
1  Poking,  were  you  much  thought  of  at  the  parliament?" 
—'And:  "Will  they  soon  make  you  a  nobleman,  father?" 
—And:    "What  lio  people  do,  Piiking,  when  they  aif  J 
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up  at  the  parliament-house?" — "How  can  I  tell?"  he 
said.  "They're  always  fighting." — "What  was  settled 
about  the  nunneries,  father?" — "I  can't  tell.  You'll 
know  soon  enough  firom  the  Rostock  newspaper." — 
Then  he  rose  and  went  to  the  bam,  where  he  got  rid 
of  some  of  his  ill-temper  by  abusing  the  farm-servants. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  new  year    184+    had    come   and   winter  wa*' 
gone.     Spring  was  waiting  at  the  door  till   the  Lord 
of  the   house  gave  him  permission  to  enter,  and  re- 
clothe  the  earth  with  her  garment  of  leaves,  grass  and 
flowers.     When  the  ice  and  snow  melted  all  hearts  at 
PQmpelhagen  grew  lighter  as  though  awakened  to  new 
life  hy  the  sunshine.     Even  old  Hawermann  was  hap- 
pier as  he  worked   away  in  the  fields,   and   while  he 
sowed  the  corn-seed  in  the  dark  soil,  God  sowed  the 
seed  of  hope  in  his  sad  heart.     As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  von 
Ramhow  had  gone  to  visit  some  of  their  relations  he, 
was  able  to  get  on  quicker  with  the  work  of  the  fai 
and  also  to  see  more  of  his  daughter  than  during  the, 
winter.     He  had  seen  and  spoken  to  her  that  morning 
at  church,  and  he  was  now  spending  the  Sunday  after- 
noon quietly  in  his  sitting-room  thinking  over  the  ^ 
No  one  interrupted  him  for  a  long  time,  as  Fred  was 
in  the  stable  with  his  mare,  and  that  was  a  great  coi 
fort  to  the  old  man,  for  he  could  now  find  his  pu] 
at  a  moment's  notice  if  he  wanted  him,  which  was 
always  the  case  before. 

Brasig  came  in:  "How-d'ye-do,  Charles,"  he  s 
— "What?"  cried  Hawermann,  starling  up,  "I  thoi 
you  were  laid  up  with  gout,  and  was  just  meditat 
paying  you  a  visit,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  Mr. 
Rambow  is  from  home,  and  Triddelfitz  isn't  to 
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trusted  just  now." — "Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him?" 
-^"Oh,  his  old  mare  is  going  to  foal  very  soon." — 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  BrSsig.  "The  thoroughbred 
foal  that  he's  going  to  sell  to  the  squire." — "Yes.  But 
tell  me,  hav'n't  you  had  another  attack  of  gout?" — 
"Well,  Charles,  it's  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  one 
has  had  the  real  tiling  or  not.  But  it  conies  to  much 
the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  for  one's  sufF'ring  is 
quite  as  severe  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
only  great  difference  is  in  the  cause.  You  see  real 
gout  is  brought  on  fay  good  eating  and  drinking,  and 
what  I  had  wasn't  quite  the  right  kind,  for  it  was 
caused  by  wearing  wretched  thin-soled  patent  leather 
boots." — "What  on  earth  makes  you  wear  such  things 
then?"^"I  had  them  when  I  was  in  the  Count's 
service,  and  I  can't  throw  them  away.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  was  this:  have  you  seen  the  parson  to- 
day?"-— "Yes."— "Well,  how  is  he?" — "He  looks  ill, 
and  is  very  weak;  when  he  got  into  the  pulpit  the 
perspiration  stood  in  great  beads  on  his  forehead  from 
the  exertion,  and  he  had  to  rest  quietly  on  the  sofa 
for  some  time  after  he  went  home," — "Hm!  Hm!" 
sighed  Brasig,  shaking  his  head.  "I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that,  Ciiarks,  but  we  must  remember  that  he's  an 
old  man  now." — "Yes,  that's  true,"  said  Hawermann 
thoughtfiilly. — "Hoiv's  your  little  gitl?"  asked  Brasig. 
— "She's  very  well,  thank  you,  Zachariah.  She  was 
here  last  week,  but  I  had  no  time  to  speak  to  her,  as 
I  had  to  go  and  see  to  the  sowing  of  the  corn.  Mrs. 
von  Rambow  saw  her  though,  and  called  her  into  the 
house  where  she  kept  her  till  ihe  evening. — "Charles," 
said  Brasig,  and  getting  up  from  his  chair  he  walked 
up  und  down  the  room,  biting  the  mouth-piece  of  ht^ 
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pipe  SO  hard  in  his  excitement  that  the  knob  broke 
short  off,  "believe  me,  your  squire's  wife  is  a  capital 
product  of  humanity."-^Hawermaiin  also  rose  and 
paced  the  room.  Every  time  the  old  friends  passed 
each  other  in  their  walk  they  gave  their  pipes  a  vehe- 
ment puff,  and  Brasig  said:  "Well,  Charles,  am  I  not 
right?"  and  Hawermann  answered:  "Quite  right,  Za- 
chariah." — Who  knows  how  long  they  would  have  gone 
on  repeating  this  question  and  answer,  if  a  carriage 
bad  not  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  Kurz  and  the 
rector  made  their  appearance.  ^^ 

"How-d'ye-dol  How-d'ye-do!"  cried  Kurz  as  h$M 
entered  the  parlour.  "Oh,  I  see,  you're  here  too,  Mb" 
BrSsig.  How  are  you,  old  friend?  I've  come  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  clover-seed,  Hawermann," — "Good- 
day!"  said  Baldrian  to  Brasig,  drawhng  out  the  word 
"day"  till  one  would  have  thought  he  wanted  that  day 
to  last  to  all  eternity,  "how  are  you  my  worthy  friend?" 
— "Pretty  bobbish,"  replied  Brasig. — "Hawermann,"  in- 
terrupted Kurz,  "isn't  it  splendid  seed?" — "Well, 
Kurz,"  said  Hawermann,  "I've  seen  worse  seed  and 
I've  seen  better,  I  put  a  little  of  it  on  a  hot  shovel, 
and  as  you  know,  if  it's  good  seed  it  ought  to  jump 
off  the  shovel  with  a  skip  like  a  flea,  but  a  good  many 
of  the  grains  never  moved  at  all." — "You  don't  look 
quite  so  blooming,  my  dear  Sir,"  continued  the  rector, 
"as  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  we  met  round 
the  punch-bowl  to  celebrate  the  betrothals  at  Rexow." 
— "There's  a  good  reason  for  that,"  said  Hawermann, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  Briisig's  shoulder,  "my 
dear  old  friend  has  been  suffering  from  gout." — "I  see," 
laughed  the  rector,  trying  to  be  witty, 
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"The  seed  is  splendid,"  cried  Kurz  again,  "you  won't 
see  finer  between  Grimmen  and  Greifswald." — "Take 
care,  Kurz!"  said  Hawermann,  "don't  crow  too  loud, 
remember  the  proverb!" — "Listenl"  Brftsig  exclaimed, 
at  the  same  moment  addressing  the  rector.  "Don't 
talk  French  to  me!  I  can't  understand  you.  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  talking  of  Fenus?  What  have  I  and 
my  gout  to  do  with  Fenus?" — "My  honoured  friend," 
said  the  rector  with  a  deep  bow,  "permit  me  to  inform 
you  that  Venus  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times 
to  the  goddess  of  love." — "I  don't  care  about  that," 
answered  Brasig,  "she  may  have  been  anything  you 
like,  but  now-a-days  every  stupid  shepherd's  dog  is 
called  Venus." — "No,  Hawermann,"  exclaimed  K.uiz 
eagerly,  "I  assure  you  that  when  clover  has  the  real 
purply  red  colour  it " — "Yes,  Kurz,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "but  yours  wasn't  like  that." — "My  good  friend," 
said  the  rector  to  Brasig,  "Venus  was  a  goddess,  as  I 
told  you  before,  and  how  a  shepherd's  dog . . . ." — 
"But,"  interrupted  Brasig,  "you  make  a  mistake  in  say- 
ing she  was  a  goddess,  for  a  Fenus  was  a  kind  of  bird. 
Now,  Charles,  us'n't  we  to  hear  of  a  bird  called  the 
Fenus  when  we  were  children?" — "Ah,  I  see  what  you 
mean  now,"  said  the  rector,  who  had  received  a  new 
light  on  the  subject.  "You're  thinking  of  the  Arabian 
bird,  the  Pha;nix,  which  builds  its  nest  of  costly  spices 
...." — "Humbug!"  interposed  Kurz,     "How  is  it  pos- 
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Bible  for  any  bird  to  build  a  nest  with  cloves,  pepper, 
cummin  and  nutmegs." — "My  dear  brother-in-law,  are 
you  not  aware  that  it  is  an  old  saga?" — "Then,"  said 
Brasig,  "the  saga  tells  what  isn't  true,  and  besides  that, 
you  don't  pronounce  the  word  rightly.  It  isn't  Phccnix 
butPonix,  and  they  am't  birds  at  all,  but  small  horses 
that  come  from  Sweden  and  Ireland,  and  not  from 
Arabia,  as  you  say.  The  Countess  always  used  to 
drive  two  of  diese  ponixes  in  her  carriage." — The 
rector  was  going  to  put  his  friend  right,  but  Kurz 
stopped  him;  "No,  brother-in-law,"  he  said,  "just  let  it 
alone.  We're  all  willing  to  admit  that  you're  much 
better  up  in  learned  subjects  than  Brasig." — "Lei  him 
say  what  he  will,"  said  Brasig,  standing  before  the 
rector,  and  looking  quite  ready  to  fight  out  the  point. 
— "No,  no,"  cried  Kutz,  "we  didn't  come  here  to 
quaiTel  about  Venuses  or  clover-seed,  but  to  have  a 
good  game  at  Boston." — "That's  much  better,"  said 
Hawermann,  beginning  to  prepare  the  table. — "Stop, 
Charles,"  said  Brasig,  "  that  isn't  proper  work  for  you 
to  do;  the  apprentice  ought  to  do  it  for  you." — He 
then  put  his  head  out  at  the  window  and  shouted 
"Triddelfitz"  across  the  court.  Fred  came  running 
see  why  he  was  wanted.  "We're  going  to  play 
Boston,  Triddelfitz,  so  please  put  the  table  in  order 
us,  and  get  a  dish  of  some  kind  for  the  pool,  then 
can  fill  our  pipes  and  make  a  handful  of  matches.' 
As  soon  as  Fred  had  done  this  they  sat  down  to  play, 
but  could  not  begin  at  once,  as  they  had  first  to  de- 
termine what  the  stakes  were  to  be.  Kurz  wanted  to 
do  things  grandly  when  he  was  about  it,  and  proposed 
penny  points,  but  he  was  always  of  a  reckless  disposi- 
ition,  and  the  others  agreed  with  Briisig  that  the  stake 
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was  too  high,  as  they  were  not  playing  for  the  pleasure 
of  winning  other  people's  money.  At  last  Hawermann 
got  them  to  fix  on  a  smaller  sum,  and  to  begin.— "Di- 
amond begins,"  said  the  rector. — "Kuiz  deals,"  said 
Brasig.  They  might  have  begun  now,  but  the  rector 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  cards,  and  said  as  he  looked 
round  upon  the  circle:  "What  a  strange  thing  it  isl 
We  are  all  sensible  men,  and  yet  we  are  playing  at  a 
game,  which,  if  old  tales  are  true,  was  invented  for  the 
amusement  of  a  mad  kiug.     King  Charles   of  France 

" — "No,  no,  good  people,"  said  Kurz,  pulling  the 

cards  from  under  the  rector's  hand,  "if  we're  going  to 
play  let  us  play,  and  if  we're  going  to  talk  let  us  talk." 
— "Fire  away!"  said  Brasig,  and  Kurz  began  to  deal, 
but  in  his  haste,  he  misdealt.  "Try  again!"  This  time 
it  was  all  right,  and  they  could  begin. — "I  pass,"  said 
Hawermann.  It  was  now  the  rector's  turn,  and  they 
had  all  to  wait  till  he  had  arranged  his  cards,  for  he 
had  a  superstitious  fancy  for  picking  up  his  cards  singly, 
thinking  it  would  bring  him  better  luck,  and  as  he  was 
very  conscientious  in  all  his  actions  he  was  careful  to 
arrange  them  in  regular  order,  placing  the  sevens  and 
fives  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  the  centre  mark 
on  each  card,  and  so  distinguish  between  them  and 
the  sixes  and  fours. — Kurz  meanwhile  laid  his  cards 
on  the  table,  folded  his  hands  and  sighed. — "I  pass," 
said  the  rector.— "I  knew  that,"  said  Kurz,  who  was 
quite  aware  that  it  would  be  very  odd  play  if  his  bro- 
ther-in-law were  lo  declare  anything,  but  still  he  was 
always  frightened,  lest  Baldrian  should  return  the  lead 
when  he  himself  had  declared  anything,  and  when  in 
consequence  he  had  nothing  nnore,  or  else  should  not 
lead  up  to  him  when  he  ought — "Pass,"  said  Brasig 
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whose  turn  it  now  was.— "Boston  grandissitno," 
Kurz, — "Who  can  follow?" — "Pass,"  said  Hawerm; 
— "Dear  brother-in-law,"  said  the  i 
trick,  two  tricks — thisll  be  the  third-  I  follow. 
"Oh,"  said  Kurz,  "but  remember,  we're  not  going 
pay  together,  we're  each  to  pay  for  ourseh  "  ~' 
Charles,"  said  Brasig,  if  that's  the  way  of  it  we'll  hav^ 
to  give  tiiem  a  double  beating." — "No  talking,"  said 
Kurz. — "Certainly  not,"  answered  Hawermann,  laying 
the  ten  of  hearts  on  the  table;  " 'Archduke  Michael  fell^ 
on  the  land.'" — "Cceur,  Mr.  Brasig,"  said  the  re< 
throwing  down  the  knave  of  hearts. — "'Hug  me  (Hf 
inich),  and  kiss  me,  but  don't  crumple  my  collar,' 
said  Brasig  playing  the  queen. — "The  lady  must  have' 
a  husband,"  said  Kurz  putting  down  the  king  and 
taking  the  trick.  He  then  played  a  small  club;  "clubs." 
— "Quick,  snap  it  up,"  cried  Brasig  to  Hawermann. — 
"Hush!"  said  Kurz,  "no  talking  allowed." — "Of  coiu'se 
not,"  said  Hawermann  playing  a  small  club, — "Well 
done  our  side,"  said  the  rector  playing  the  nine. — 
"I've  conquered  with  a  club  and  a  lady,"  said  Brasig 
taking  the  trick  with  the  queen. — "What  the  mischief!" 
cried  Kurz.  "He  has  no  more  clubs.  I  wonder  what 
he  has!" — "Keep  a  bright  look  out,  Charles,  we're 
going  to  begin,"  cried  BrSsig;  "Sir,"  he  went  on  turn- 
ing to  Kurz,  "this  is  Whist.  The  ace  of  spades  leads 
the  way,"  and  he  threw  down  the  ace.  The  king  fol- 
lowed: "Long  live  the  kingl"  and  then  the  queen; 
"Give  place  to  the  ladies!" — "Hang  it!"  cried  Ktira 
laying  his  cards  on  the  table  and  staring  at  the  rector; 
"what  can  he  have?  He  has  no  spades  either!"— 
"Dear  brother-in-law,"  said  the  rector,  "I'll  do  my  part 
afterwards." — "And  then  it'll  be  too  late,"   said  Kuis 
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taking  up  his  cards  again  with  as  deep  a  sigh  as  if 
the  rector  had  been  ill-treating  him  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  bear  it  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian 
— "Charies,"  asked  Brfisig,  "how  many  tricks  have  we 
altogether?" — "Four,"  answered  Haw erm an n. — "Hush," 
said  Kurz,  "That's  not  the  game.  No  talking  allowed." 
— "I  wasn't  giving  any  hints,"  said  Brasig,  "I  was 
only  asking  a  question.  Now,  Charles,  do  your  best. 
I  can  make  one  more  trick,  and  so  if  you  make  an- 
other we'll  do."—"/  shall  make  one,"  said  Kurz  posi- 
tively.— "And  so  shall  I,"  said  the  rector. — After  a 
couple  of  rounds,  Kurz  laid  his  hand  over  liis  tricks 
and  said:  "I've  got  mine  now." — Diamonds  were  led. 
Baldrian  recklessly  played  his  queen,  and  Brasig  threw 
down  the  king,  exclaiming;  "Where  are  you  going  to, 
my  pretty  maid?"  so  the  poor  old  rector  was  out-done, 
and  he  muttered  confusedly:  "I  don't  understand 
how  that  happened."— "Because  you  don't  know  the 
rules  of  Whist,"  cried  Kurz. — ^"Charles,"  said  Brasig, 
"if  you  had  only  been  paying  proper  attention  to  the 
game  you  might  have  got  another  of  their  good  cards." 
— "Might  I?  Well,  you  made  n  mistake  too,  you  ought 
to  have  returned  my  lead  that  time  I  led  hearts."— 
"Now,  Charles,  how  could  I  when  I  had  none.  I  had 
nothing  but  the  king."— "Well,  brother-in-law,"  ex- 
claimed Kurz,  "you  threw  away  the  game.  Why  did 
you  play  the  nine  of  trumps  when  you  had  the  king. 
If  you  hadn't  done  that  the  game  would  have  been 
ours," — "Faugh!"  said  Brasig  with  great  contempt, 
"you  boy,  you  savage!  How  can  you  say  that,  when 
you  remember  what  a  strong  hand  I  had  m  spades,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  other  cards.  What  do  you  mean 
by  it?" — "Sir,  do  you  think  that  when  I  agreed  to 
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P  play   at  Boston  I   should   be  afraid   of  your   stupid 

I  grumbling?"   said  the  rector. — "Doa't  let's  talk  about 

L  it  any  more,"  said  Haweimann  beginning  a  new  deal. 

^^^H      "It's  always  unpleasant  to  play  a  game  over  again." 

^^^H  They  began  to  play  once  more  with  the  firm  de- 

^^^^P     termination  to  get  the  better  of  their  adversaries.— The 

^^^f     rector  won  as   was  riglit   and   proper,    for,   as   is  well 

P  known,  the   one   who  loses  the   first  game  is  sure  to 

win  the  second. — Kurz  looked  gloomy  for  a  time,  but 

afterwards  brightened  up:  "Ten  grandissimo,"  he  said. 

[  Everybody  was  astonished,  and  so  was  he.    He  looked 

at  his  cards  again,   and  repeated:   "Ten  grandissimo," 

laid  the  cards  on  the  table  and  began  to  walk  up  and 

down  the  room:   "That's  the  way  they  play  in  Venice 

and  in  other  great  towns,"  he  said  in  conclusion. 

Fred  Triddelfitz  entered  the  parlour  at  the  moment 
[  when  Kurz  was  triumphant  and  the  others  hardly  knew 

I  what   to  do   next.      He   looked   pale   and   frightened: 

I  "Mr.Hawermann,"  he  said,  "do  please  come  with  me." 

}  — "What's  the  matter?"  asked  Hawermann  starting  up, 

[  but  Kurz  forced  him  back  into  his  chair,  saying:  "You 

I  mustn't  go  till  you've  finished  the  game.     The  same 

I  thing  happened  to  me  once  before,   at  the  time  of  the 

I  great  fire,   I  had  just  laid  a  grandissimo  on  the  table 

when  everyone  ran  away,"—"  Confound  it,"  cried  Hawer- 
mann freeing  himself  from  Kurz,   "can't  you  tell  me 
I  what  it  is.     Is  there  a  fire?" — "No,"  stammered  Fred, 

^^^^  "it's- — it's^ — it's  only  something  that  has  happened  lo 
^^^L  me," — "What  has  happened  to  you?"  asked  BrSsig 
^^^^P  sharply  across  the  table. — "My  mare  has  got  a  foal," 
^^^^L  said  Fred.— "Is  that  all?"  said  Brasig,  "she  has  often 
^^^^^m'  ^  oae  before  and  I  don't  see  what's  to  frighten  you 
^^^^1        that.     Such  an  event  is  always  a  subject  of  re- 
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joicing." — "I  know,"  said  Fred,  "but — but— it  looks  so 
very  odd.  You  must  come,  Mr.  Hawermann. — "Is  the 
foal  dead?"  asked  Hawermann. — "No,"  answered  Fred. 

"It's  quite  well,   it  only  looks  so  odd Christian 

Disel  says  it's  a  young  camel."^ — "Bless  me!"  cried 
Hawermann.  "We'll  put  off  the  game  till  another  time. 
Will  you  all  come  with  me?" — And  in  spite  of  Kurz's 
expostulations  they  all  followed  Fred  to  the  stable. — 
"I  never  saw  a  foal  like  it,"  said  Fred  while  they 
were  on  their  way  there,  "its  ears  are , so  long,"  and 
he  showed  them  his  arm  from  his  elbow  upwards, 

When  they  came  to  the  stable  they  found  Christian 
D^el  in  the  stall,  where  the  sorrel-mare  was  making 
much  of  her  foal,  which  was  trying  to  skip  about  merrily 
though  rather  staggeringly.  He  turned  to  Briisig  and 
said  with  a  shake  of  his  head:  "Please,  Sir,  what  in  all 
the  world  is  it?" — Brasig  looked  at  Hawermann  and 
said  emphatically:  "Yes,  I  know  what  it  is,  Charles, 
this  thorough-bred  foal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
mule." — "You're  right,"  said  Hawermann. — "A  mule?" 
cried  Fred,  rushing  into  the  stall  and,  notwithstanding 
the  mother's  displeasure,  succeeding  in  getting  hold 
of  the  foal's  head  and  examining  its  face,  eyes  and 
eajs  with  anxious  scrutiny.  As  soon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  dreadful  truth,  he  exclaimed  angrily: 
"I'd  like  to  strangle  the  creature,  as  I  can't  get  at 
Augustus  Prebberow." — "For  shame,  Triddelfitz!"  said 
Hawermann  gravely.  "Don't  you  see  how  pleased  its 
mother  is  with  it  although  it  isn't  a  thoroughbred?" — 
"Yes,"  said  Briisig,  "and  she's  'the  nearest'  to  it,  as 
Mxs.  Behrens  would  say.  You.  may  strangle  Augustus 
Prebberow  though  for  all  I  care;  he's  a  thrice  distilled 
contraband  rascal!" — "Nay,"  said  Fred,  whose  wrath 
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^^^H  had  given  place  to  sadness,  "how  is  it  possible?  He 
^^^H  was  my  best  friend,  and  yet  he  cheated  me  into  buying 
^^^H  a  deaf  mare  and  a  mule.  I'U  prosecute  liim."- — "I  tell 
^^^H  you  that  friendship  and  honesty  are  nowhere 
^^^1  dealing,"  said  Brasig,  taldng  Fred  by  the 
^^^f  leading  him  out  of  the  stable,  "but  I'm  very  sorry 
I  your  disappointmenL     You've  paid  dearly  for  your 

j  perience  in  horse-dealing,  but    that's  what    evei 

I  has  to  do.     You  mustn't  go  to  law  about  it 

^^^  law-suit  is  an  endless  thing;  it'll  sril!  be  going  on  loi 
^^^L  after  the  mule  is  dead.  Look  here,"  he  said, 
^^^H  Fred  walk  up  and  down  the  yard  with  him, 
^^^H  you  a  story  as  a  warning.  Old  Rtltebusch  of  SwenseS! 
^^^H  sold  his  own  brother-in-law,  who  was  bailiff  here  be- 
^^^1  fore  Hawermann,  a  regular  porcupine  of  a  riding- 
^^^B  horse.  Well,  or  as  you  always  say,  'Bong,'  three  days 
^^^™  afterwards  the  bailiff  wished  to  try  his  new  inquisition. 
r  He  climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  it  was  really  climbing, 

I  can  tell  you,  for  the  horse,  which  had  very  short  legs, 
had  poked  up  its  back  till  it  looked  more  like  a  rain- 
bow than  anything  else.     No  sooner 
than  the  beast  ran  away  with  him,   and  never  stop[ 
till  it  had  got  deep  into  the  village  pond,   right  up 
the  neck  in  fact,  and  there  was  no  inducing  it  to  movff' 
either  one  way   or  the    other.       That  was  a  blessing 
though  in  one  sense,  both  for  the  horse  and  the  bailiffj 
as  they  would  otherwise  most  likely  have  been  drowned. 
The  bailiff  shouted  for  help.     The  water  was  too  dei  ' 
to  allow  him  to  wade  ashore,  and  he  couldn't  swim, 
a,t  last  old  Flegel  the  carpenter  had  to  save  him 
boat.     Then  there  was  a  law-suit,   for  the  bailiff 
_  the  horse  was  incurably  mad,   or  as  we  farmers  caltl 
;''FiC/ess,'  and  Kutcb\isd\  must  take  it  back, 
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when  proved  was  sufficient  cause  to  dissolve  any  bargain. 
RUtebusch  refused,  and  the  brothers-in-law  became  on 
such  bad  terms  that  they  couldn't  see  each  other  three 
miles  off  without  getting  into  a  rage.  The  law-suit 
went  on.  All  the  Swensen  people  were  called  upon  to 
swear  that  the  horse  was  in  full  possession  of  its  senses, 
and  the  PQmpelhagen  people  had  to  swear  to  the  con- 
trary. The  law-suit  went  on  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  the  horse  was  left  quietly  in  the  stable  eating 
his  oats  comfortably,  for  the  bailiff  had  never  ridden 
him  since  the  first  day,  as  he  looked  upon  him  as  a 
dangerous  wretch  that  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and 
he  didn't  date  to  kill  the  beast  because  he  was  what  is 
called  the  corpus  delictus  of  the  whole  affair.  The  most 
learned  vetinairy  surgeons,  six  in  number,  were  brought 
to  look  at  the  horse,  but  no  good  came  of  that,  for  they 
didn't  agree.  Three  of  them  said  he  was  all  there, 
and  the  other  three  pronounced  him  mad.  The  law- 
suit went  on,  and  a  number  of  other  law-suits  branched 
out  of  it,  for  the  learned  horse-doctors  accused  each 
other  of  being  malicious  and  rude,  and  ended  by  going 
to  law.  Then  a  famous  professor  of  vetinairy  surgery 
in  Berlin  was  applied  to,  and  he  wrote  to  desire  them 
to  cut  off  the  horse's  head  and  send  it  to  him,  as  he 
must  examine  the  brain  before  he  could  pronounce 
judgment  It's  very  difficult  to  say  of  any  reasonable 
human  being  whether  he  is  witless  or  wise,  and  how 
much  more  difficult  is  it  to  speak  decidedly  of  an  un- 
reasoning animal.  The  bailiff  determined  to  do  as 
the  professor  wished,  but  old  Riltebusch  and  his  legal 
advisers  wouldn't  consent,  so  the  law-suit  went  on  as 
before.  At  last  Riltebusch  died,  and  six  months  later 
Ma  brother-in-law  died   also,      They  had.ii't  m3.4a  ■«$ 
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^^^H  their  quarrel  at  the  time  of  their  death  and  each  of 
^^^H  them  went  into  eternity  clinging  to  his  own  opioion; 
^^^1  the  one  that  the  horse  -was  io  his  right  senses  and  the 
P  odier  that  he  was  mad.      The  law-suit  was  then  sus- 

I  pendicated  and  three  weeks  afterwards  the  old  horse 

I  died  of  fat  and  idleness.    The  head  was  nicely  pickled  and 

I  was  sent  to  the  learned  professor  at  Berlin,  who  wrote 

I  clearly  and  decidedly  that  the  horse  had  never  been 

I  mad  in  all  its  life;   that  in  point  of  fact  it  had  been 

^^^^  every  bit  as  sane  as  he  was  himself,  and  that  he  only 
^^^L  wished  for  the  sake  of  the  rival  litigants  that  their 
^^^H  brains  had  been  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  that  of 
^^^F  the  horse.  And  he  was  right,  for  the  rascally  boy 
1^^^  who  had  saddled  the  bailiff's  horse,  confessed  to  me 
[  afterwards  when  he  was  in  my  service,  that  he  had  tied 

a  burnuig  sponge  under  the  poor  beast's  tail  out  of 
revenge,  because  the  bailiff  had  thrashed  him  the  day 
before.  Now  I  ask  you  as  a  reasonable  mortal,  didn't 
the  horse  show  his  wisdom  by  running  into  the  pond 
and  so  putting  out  the  fire?  The  great  law-suit  was 
at  an  end,  but  the  little  ones  between  the  farriers  are 
still  going  on.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  something; 
Hawermann  is  a  great  friend  of  old  Prebberow,  the 
father  of  your  roguish  friend,  and  he  will  try  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  you  and  see  that  you  have  fair 
play.     You  may  go  now,  but  don't  be  unkind  to  the 

■ innocent  little  foal  or  its  mother,   for  they  are  not  to 

^^^^T  biame  for  your  having  been  dieated,  indeed  the  mother 
^^^H  was  as  much  cheated  as  you  were."  Br£lsig  then  went 
^^^H  to  join  his  friends  and  they  all  resumed  theii  places 
j^^B       at  the  card-table, 

F  "All  right!"   said  Kurz,  "well  it  was  ten  grandis- 

simo,  and  my  turn  to  -^lay," — "Charles,"  said  BriUig 
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"you  must  have  a  talk  with  old  Prebberow  some  time 
or  other,  and  try  to  make  better  terms  for  that  con- 
founded grey-hound  of  yours." — "I'll  see  to  it,  Zachariah, 
and  it'll  all  come  right.  Tm  heartily  sorry  for  the  poor 
boy  having  his  pleasure  spoilt  like  this — a  mule  of  all 
things  in  the  worldl" — "I  perceive,"  said  the  rector, 
laying  down  the  cards  which  he  had  just  finished  ar- 
ranging, "that  you  all  talk  of  that  little  new  born  foal 
as  a  mule,  and  mule  is  the  term  used  in  natural  his- 
tory  " — "Don't  drive  us   mad  with    your  natural 

history!"  cried  Kurz  who  had  been  sitting  on  thorns 
in  fear  of  a  long  harangue.  "Are  we  playing  at  natural 
history  or  at  cards?  Look,  there's  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds lying  on  the  table."  —  They  went  on  with 
their  game  and  Kurz  won.  He  was  never  tired  of 
talking  of  his  ten  grandissimo  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

They  played  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  till  the 
rector  who  had  arranged  his  money  in  a  half  circle, 
found  out  that  he  had  won  ten  shillings,  and  then  see- 
ing that  fortune  was  beginning  to  go  against  him,  de- 
termined to  stop  playing;  he  therefore  rose,  and  com- 
plaining of  his  feet  having  grown  very  cold,  put  his 
winnings  in  his  pocket.. — "If  you  suffer  from  cold  feet," 
said  Brasig,  "I'll  tell  you  an  excellent  cure;  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  every  morning  before  you  have  eaten 
anything  and  that'll  prevent  your  ever  having  cold  feet." 
— "Nonsense!"  cried  Kurz,  who  had  been  winning, 
"what's  to  make  his  feet  cold?" — "Why,"  said  the 
rector,  defending  himself,  "can't  I  have  cold  feet  as 
well  as  yon?  Don't  you  always  complain  of  having 
cold  feet  at  the  club  when  you've  been  winning?" 
Aiid   so  Baldrian  succeeded  in  keeping  his  right  to 
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cold  feet  and  to  what  he  had  won.  After  a  little 
further  talk  the  two  town's  people  drove  away  taking 
Brasig  wilii  them  as  far  as  their  roads  went  in  the 
same  direction. 

Just  as  Hawermann.  was  going  to  bed  he  heard 
loud  talking  and  scolding  outside  his  door,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  Fred  Triddelfitz  and  Christian. 
Dasel  came  into  the  room.— "Good  evening.  Sir,"  said 
Christian,  "and  I  don't  care  a  bit."— " What's  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  Hawermann.— "Well,  Sir,"  said  Fred,  "you 
know- — how — how  disappointed  I  was  about  the — -the 
mule,  and  now  Christian  won't  let  the  poor  thing  re- 
main in  the  stable." — "Why  not,"  asked  Hawermann.— 
"You  see.  Sir,"  answered  Christian,  "I  don't  mind  any- 
thing else,  but  I  can't  consent  to  that.  My  work  Hea 
amongst  horses  and  foals,  and  I  never  set  up  to  under- 
take camels  and  mules.  And  why?  If  I  did  Mr.  Trid- 
delfitz would  be  for  bringing  apes  and  bears  into  my 
stable  next." — -"But  if  I  tell  you  that  the  mule  is  lo 
stay  there,  and  that  you're  to  treat  it  as  you  would 
any  other  foal?" — "Nay  then,  of  course  I  must  do  it  if 
you  tell  me  that,  and  it's  all  right  now.  Well,  good- 
night, Sir,  I  hope  you'll  not  take  it  ill  of  me  saying 
what  I  did,"  and  so  saying  he  went  away.- — "Mr.  Hawer- 
mann," asked  Fred,  "what  do  you  think  that  Mr.  von 
Rambow  will  say  when  he  hears  what  has  happened, 
and  Mrs.  von  Rambow  too?"^"Don't  distress  yourself, 
they  won't  trouble  themselves  about  it," — "Ah,"  sighed 
Fred  as  he  left  the  room,  "I'm  awfully  sorry  that  tlus 
has  happened." 

When  the  squire  came  home  he  was  told  the  whde 
story  of  the  sorrel-mare  by  Christian,  and  as  he  was  a 
good-aatured  fellow  at  heart,  and  really  liked  fVed^ 
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whom  he  felt  to  be  somewhat  like  himself  in  disposition, 
he  spoke  kindly  and  comfortingly  to  the  lad,  saying: 
"Never  mind!  Our  Uttle  traffic  in  thorough-bred  foals 
has  come  to  nothing  as  the  mare  had  made  a  mes- 
alliance. We'll  soon  put  her  and  her  foal  out  into  the 
field,  and  you'll  see  that  things  will  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect." — Every  one  took  an  interest  in  the  little 
mule,  which  soon  became  a  general  favourite.  When 
the  village  children  were  passing  through  the  field  on 
Sunday  afternoons  they  went  to  the  enclosure  where 
the  foals  were  kept  and  looking  at  the  mule  used  to 
say:  "Look,  ]osy,  that's  it." — "Yes,  that's  the  one.  Just 
look  how  he's  waggling  his  ears." — -"I  say,  he's  kicking 
like  a  donkey." — And  when  the  young  women  who 
worked  on  the  farm  trooped  past  the  enclosure,  they 
also  stood  still,  saying:  "Look,  Stina,  that's  Mr. Triddel- 
fitz's  mule." — "Come,  Sophie,  let's  go  a  little  nearer." 
— "No,  I'd  rather  not  What  an  ugly  beast  it  is  to  be 
sure,"^"  You've  no  right  to  say  so.  You  don't  dislike 
him  so  much,  for  he  always  gives  you  the  easiest  bits 
of  work." — The  sorrel-mare,  the  mule  and  Fred  be- 
came well  known  in  all  the  country  side,  and  wher- 
ever the  latter  showed  himself,  he  was  asked  how  the 
mule  was  getting  on,  much  to  his  chagrin.  The  httle 
mule  was  happy  and  careless  of  all  the  remarks  made 
about  him,  he  ran  and  jumped  about  the  paddock  with 
the  other  well-born,  high-bred  foals,  and  when  one  of 
them  tried  to  bully  him  he  was  quite  able  to  take  his 
own  part. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Everything   went   on   well   at  Plimpelhagt 
year.      The  harvest  was  plenteous,  and  the  price 
com  was  high.     Alick  von  Rambow  saw  a  way  opi 
ing  before  him  of  getting  out  of  his  difKculties;  he 
up  his  accounts  over  and  over  again,  and  saw  de; 
that  if  he  sold  the  rape   for  so  much,  the  sheep  for 
much,  and  the  cattle  for  so  ranch,  that  all  this,  with  whf 
lie  got  for  the  wheat  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  paf'i 
off  the  last  farthing  of  his  debts.     The  devil  himsdf 
must  take  part  against  him,  if  he  failed  to  do  so. 
thought  that  the  reason  of  his  good  fortune  this  ye&f 
was   that  he  himself  was   at  PUmpelhagen,   and 
therefore  able  to  look  after  things  with  his  own 
The  eye  of  the  master  is  to  a  farm  what  the 
the  world,  everything  ripens  under  it,  and  the  tender 
blades  of  grass  grow  green  under  his  footstep.     So 
thinking,  it  was  not  long  before  Alick  quite  forgot  that 
these  blessings  were  the  gift  of  God,  and  began  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  result  of  his  own  efforts, 
even  the  high  price  of  corn  seemed  to  him  to  be 
piece  of  well  merited  good  fortune. 

He  rode  his  high  horse  without  fear,  and  even 
when  the  farming  and  household  expenses  of  the  mo- 
ment ran  away  with  all  the  bank-notes  mth  which 
David  and  Slus'uhr  had  provided  him,  and  his  small 
change  began  to  run  short,  he  congratulated  himself, 
on  his  excellent   fanning  which  gave  him  such  tjh-' 
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Emited  credit  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Porauchels- 
Icopp  had  offered  to  lend  Iiim  various  small  sums  from 
time  to  time.  He  had  accepted  loans  from  Pomuchels- 
kopp  without  fear,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  David  for  the 
time  being,  so  that  he  paid  David  and  Slus'uhr  with 
Pomuchelskopp's  money,  and  they  paid  it  back  to 
Pomuchelskopp,  and  he  again  lent  it  to  Alick,  thus  the 
money  was  kept  continually  going  round  and  round  in 
a  circle.  It  would  altogether  have  been  a  very  pleasant 
little  arrangement,  if  Pomuchelskopp  had  not  been 
obliged  to  take  the  trouble  of  removing  the  marks 
from  the  biUs  for  fear  of  Alick's  finding  out  that  it 
was  always  his  own  money  that  he  got  back.  It  could 
not  be  helped  however  if  Pomuchelskopp  still  wished 
to  keep  his  plans  for  gaining  the  Ptlmpelhagen  acres 
a  profound  secret  from  his  victim,  and  indeed  he  en- 
joyed the  sense  of  power  which  came  of  his  rapid  in- 
timacy with  Alick  far  too  much  to  grudge  the  trouble 
he  had  to  take. 

Alick  was  also  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course 
events  were  taking,  for  he  was  always  well  supplied 
with  money  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  usurers,  and 
at  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  small  price,  for  he  never 
thought  of  adding  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  how 
much  the  total  came  to,  and  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  his  affairs  were  better  attended  to  now  that  he 
lived  at  PUmpelhagen  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
It  was  the  old  story  over  again.  Wlien  a  young  squire 
who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  farming  wants  to  make 
improvements,  he  always  begins  with  the  live-stock. 
And  why  is  this  the  case?  Well,  I  imagine  it  is  be- 
cause young  gentlemen  think  this  subject  the  easiest 
to  understand.     All  that  thej-  have  to  do  is  to  buy  a 
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bull,  and  a  ram  or  two  of  some  new  fashionE 
breed,  and  then,  as  the  laws  of  cattie-breeding  are  still 
sufficiently  indefinite  to  allow  of  much  theorising,  even 
the  stupidest  of  them  has  no  difficulty  in  speaking 
learnedly  on  the  subject.  They  have  only  to  pass  over 
as  of  no  account,  all  that  the  old  men  around  them 
have  learnt  from  the  experience  of  years,  and  they 
do  not  find  it  hard  to  do;  after  that  these  youthfiil 
farmers  are  as  worthy  of  being  listened  to,  in  their 
own  opinion  at  least,  as  those  whose  hair  has  grown 
grey  at  the  work. 

There  was  a  dairy  of  Breitenburg  cows  at  Pum] 
hagen,  which   the  old  squire  had   bought  by  Haw* 
mann's  advice  and  with  Hawermann's  assistance.    ~" 
dairy  must  now  be  improved,  so  Alick  went  to  Soi 
mersdorf  in  Pommerania   where   there   was 
cattle-show,  and   bought  a   splendid  Ayrshire   bull  ly 
Pomuchelskopp's  advice.     He  bought  this  bull  because 
he  was  handsome,  because  he  came   from  Scotland, 
and  because  he  was   something  new.     There  was  a 
flock  of  Negretti  sheep  which  produced  a  great  quantity 
of  wool,  and  were  of  a  high  market-value,  but  as  Po- 
muchelskopp   said  he  had  got  four  and  sixpence  a 
stone  more  for  his  wool,  the  young  squire  was  induced 
to  buy  a  couple  of  Electoral  rams  from  his  woi 
neighbour,    for  which  he    was  obliged  to  pay  res 
money.     It  never  occurred  to  Alick  to  set  the 
made  by  the  large  quantity  of  wool  given  by  his  shee^ 
against  that  gained  by  Pomuchelskopp  for  the  smaller 
quantity  of  finer  wool;   had  he  done  so  he  might  have 
found   the  result    to   be  in  his  own   favour,   but  im- 
fortunately  for  him  he  had  enough  to  do  adding  up 
other  sums  od  a  difTereat  subject. 
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Hawermann  defended  himself  from  the  new  ar- 
rangements as  well  as  he  could,  but  his  efforts  were 
vain.  His  master  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  man 
who  clung  to  the  traditions  of  his  youth  too  vehemently 
to  be  able  to  advance  with  the  age,  and  when  the  old 
man's  reasons  against  the  introduction  of  some  new 
method  were  unanswerable,  he  always  said  impatiently: 
"Hang  iti  Let's  try  how  it  does  at  all  events,"  and  it 
never  entered  his  head  to  remember  that  experiments 
run  away  with  more  money  than  anything  else.  The 
bailiff  could  do  nothing,  and  only  thanked  God  that 
the  squire  had  not  yet  really  thought  of  breeding 
thorough-bred  horses,  though  he  spoke  of  doing  it 
every  now  and  then.  Mrs.  von  Rambow  could  do  no- 
thing, for  she  was  not  aware  of  the  way  in  which  her 
husband  put  off  the  evil  day  of  paying  his  debts,  and 
in  ordinary  matters  she  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  the  result  of  what  she  saw,  and  that  was  that 
Alick  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  course  of  events, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  golden  future. 

The  Pomuchelskopps  at  GUrlitz  manor  were  also 
happy;  I  do  not  mean  that  they  enjoyed  great  domestic 
happiness,  they  were  too  modest  to  expect  such  a 
thing,  but  they  were  satisfied  with  their  financial  con- 
dition, and  looked  forward  to  still  greater  wealth  com- 
ing to  them  in  a  short  time,  for  the  boundary  between 
Pumpelhagen  and  Gurlitz  was  growing  more  shadowy 
every  day.  Pomuchelskopp's  only  difficulty  after  any 
new  business-transaction  with  Alick  was  to  keep  his 
Henny  quiet,  for  in  her  ardour  for  possession  she  was 
anxious  to  cross  the  boundary,  and  seize  upon  Pum- 
pelhagen without  further  delay. 

There  was  great  contentment  in  Joseph  NUssier's 
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house,  and  much  looking  fonvard  to  a  golden  future 
of  the  ideal  sort,  such  as  poets  mean  when  they  try  to 
describe  the  "golden  glory  of  the  dawn,"  not  that  they 
think  the  brilliance  of  gold  an  exact  representation  of 
that  wonderful  light  in  the  eastern  sky,  but  because  they 
know  nothing  more  beautiful,  they  so  seldom  get  a 
glimpse  of  it.  Godfrey  gradually  got  rid  of  his  long 
hair,  and  began  to  look  upon  the  world  with  other 
eyes  than  before.  He  no  longer  used  the  mental  blue 
spectacles  they  had  provided  him  with  at  Erlangen  or 
elsewhere,  and  much  to  Brasig's  delight  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  play  at  Boston,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  did  it  very  badly;  on  another  occasion 
he  had  got  on  horse-back,  and  had  managed  to  fall 
off  without  hurting  himself,  and  he  had  appeared  at 
Joseph  NOssler's  Harvest  Home.  He  did  not  dance, 
that  is  to  say  before  all  the  rest,  hut  he  enjoyed  a 
quiet  turn  with  Lina  in  the  next  room,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  he  sang  "Vivallera!"  clearly  buk 
wretchedly  ill.  And  Rudolph?  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
peat what  Hilgendorf  said  to  Brasig  about  him:  "Hell' 
do,  Brasig.  He's  just  such  another  youngster  as  I 
myself;  there's  no  tiring  him;  he's  as  strong  as  a  horse. 
He  has  only  to  glance  at  a  thing,  and  he  knows  how 
to  do  it  at  once,  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  me, 
And  as  for  books?  He  never  opens  one!  And  thafs 
like  me  again."— Mrs,  Nllssler  rejoiced  in  her  children's 
happiness;  and  young  Joseph  and  young  Bolster  sat 
quietly  by  the  hour  together,  gazing  straight  before 
them,  and  saying  nothing,  they  were  thinking  of  the 
time  when  they  would  each  have  a  new  heir  to  their 
dignities,  young  Joseph  in  Rudolph,  and  young  Bolstef 
ia  j'oung  Bolster  the  seventh.    Theirs  could  not  be. 
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called  a  looking  forward  to  a  golden  dawn,  but  to 
contented  natures  like  Joseph  and  Bolster  the  evening- 
sky  has  likewise  its  golden  light. 

Every  house  in  the  parish  had  its  share  of  happi- 
ness, each  of  them  after  its  kind,  but  one  house 
formed  an  exception  to  this  rule,  although  it  used  to 
have  its  full  share.  In  winter  round  the  fire-side, 
and  in  summer  under  the  great  lime-tree,  or  in  the 
arboui-  in  the  garden  there  always  used  to  be  a  catm 
peaceful  happiness,  in  which  the  child  Louisa  as  she 
played  about  the  old  house  and  grounds,  and  little 
Mrs.  Behrens,  who  ruled  all  tilings  duster  in  hand,  had 
had  part,  and  also  the  good  old  clergyman,  who  had 
now  done  with  all  earthly  tilings  for  ever.  Peace  had 
taken  leave  of  the  house,  aud  had  gone  forth  calmly 
to  the  place  from  whence  she  came,  and  during  that 
time  of  illness,  care  and  sorrow  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there,  deepening  with  the  growing  weakness  of 
the  good  old  man.  He  did  not  lie  long  in  bed,  and 
had  no  particular  illness,  so  that  Dr.  Strump  of  Rahn- 
stadt  could  not  find  amongst  all  the  three  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  seven  diseases  of  which 
he  knew,  one  that  suited  the  present  case.  Peace 
seemed  to  have  laid  her  hand  on  the  old  man's  head 
in  blessing,  and  to  have  said  to  him:  "I  am  going  to 
leave  thee,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  I  shall  afterwards 
return  to  thy  Regiua.  Thoti  needest  me  no  more,  be- 
cause thou  hast  had  me  in  thy  heart  during  all  the 
long  years  thou  hast  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith. 
Now  sleep  softly,  thou  must  needs  be  tired," 

And  he  was  tired,  very  tired.  His  wife  had  laid 
him  on  the  sofa  under  the  pictures,  that  he  might  look 
out  at   the  window  as  much  as  he  liked,  Lioxusa.  \«A 
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covered  him  comfortably  with  rugs  and  shawls,  and. 
then  they  had  both  left  the  room  softly  that  he  might' 
rest  undisturbed.  Out  of  doors  the  first  flakes  of  snow 
were  falling  slowly,  slowly  from  the  sky;  it  was  as 
quiet  and  still  outside  as  ivithin  his  heart,  and  he  felt 
as  if  the  blessing  of  Christ  were  resting  upon  him, 
No  one  saw  it,  but  his  Regina  was  the  first  to  find  il 
out — he  rose,  and,  pushing  the  large  arm-chair  up  to 
the  cupboard,  opened  the  door,  and  sitting  down,  be- 
gan to  examine  the  treasures  that  he  had  kept  as 
relics  of  the  past.  Some  of  them  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  some  to  his  mother,  they  were  all  reminis- 
cences of  what  he  had  loved. 

This  cupboard  was  the  place  where  he  had  stowed 
away  whatever  reminded  him  of  all  the  chief  events 
of  his  life,  and  they  had  become  relics  the  sight  of 
which  did  him  good  when  he  was  down-hearted.  They 
were  not  preserved  in  crystal  vessels  or  in  embroidered 
cases,  but  were  simply  placed  on  the  shelf,  and  kept 
there  to  be  looked  at  whenever  he  wanted  to  see  them. 
When  he  felt  low  and  sad  it  did  him  good  to  take  out 
these  relics,  and  to  live  over  again  in  thought  the' 
happy  days  of  which  they  reminded  him,  and  he  never 
closed  the  cupboard- do  or  without  gaining  strengthii 
and  courage,  or  without  thanking  God  silently  for  hlB'' 
many  blessings.  There  lay  the  Bible  his  father  had] 
given  him  when  he  was  a  boy;  the  beautiful  glass  vase'' 
his  old  college-friend  had  sent  him;  the  pocket-bodfl 
his  Regina  had  worked  for  him  during  their  engage^- 
ment;  the  shell  which  a  sailor  had  sent  him  in  token. 
of  his  gratitude  for  having  been  shown  the  way  to 
become  a  better  man;  the  pieces  of  paper  on  which 
Louisa,  Mina  and  "Lma  baid  -written  their  Christmas 
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and  New  Year's-day  messages  of  afTection,  as  also  some 
of  their  earlier  bits  of  handiwork;  the  withered  m3Ttle 
wreath  his  wife  had  worn  on  her  wedding-day;  the 
large  pictorial  Bible  with  the  silver-clasps  that  Hawer- 
mann  had  given  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  and 
the  silver-mounted  meerschaum  that  Britsig  had  given 
him  on  the  same  occasion,  and  down  below  on  the 
lowest  shelf  were  three  pairs  of  shoes,  the  shoes  that 
Louisa,  Regina  and  he  had  worn  when  they  first  en- 
tered the  parsonage. 

Old  shoes  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  the 
memories  attached  to  these  made  them  beautiful  in  his 
eyes,  so  he  took  them  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  laid 
them  down  by  his  side,  and  then  placing  his  first 
Bible  on  his  knee,  he  opened  it  at  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  began  to  read.  No  one  saw  him, 
but  that  was  not  necessary,  and  his  Regina  knew  it 
when  it  was  all  over.  He  grew  very  tired,  and  resting 
his  head  in  the  comer  of  the  great  chair  fell  asleep 
like  a  little  child. 

And  so  they  found  him  when  they  r^me  back. 
Mrs.  Behrens  seated  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and  then 
resting  her  head  against  his,  wept  silently.  Louisa 
knelt  at  his  feet,  and  laying  her  folded  hands  on  his 
knee,  looked  with  tearful  eyes  at  the  two  quiet  faces 
that  were  so  dear  to  her.  Then  Mrs.  Behrens  rose, 
and  folding  down  the  leaf  of  the  Bible,  drew  it  softly 
out  of  her  husband's  hand,  and  Louisa  also  rose  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her  foster-mother's  neck.  They 
both  wept  long  and  passionately,  till  at  last  when  it 
was  growing  dusk  Mrs.  Behrens  replaced  the  shoes  in 
the  cupboard,  saying  as  she   did  so;   "I  b\e^%  \V.^  iwj 
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when  we  came  to  tliis  house  together,"  and  while  U) 
ing  Louisa's  little  shoes  beside  them,  she  added; 
I  bless  the  day  when  the  child  came  to  us."    She  thi 
closed  the  cupboard-door. 

The  good  old  clergymaa  was  buried  three  daj 
later  in  the  piece  of  ground  he  had  long  ago  sought" 
out  for  his  List  resting-place,  and  any  one  standing  by 
the  grave,  which  was  lighted  by  the  earliest  rays  of  the 
morning-sun,  might  easily  see  into  the  parlour  in  the 
parsonage-house. 

The  people  who  had  been  at  the  funeral  were 
gone  home,  and  Haweruaann  had  also  been  obliged  _ 
go,  but  uncle  Brasig,  who  had  spent  the  day  at  tbB*; 
parsonage  helping  his  friends  in  every  possible  way, 
had  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  for  the  night 
Seeing  the  two  women  standing  arm  in  arm  at  the 
window  buried  in  sad  thought,  he  slipped  quietly  up- 
stairs to  his  bed-room,  and  going  to  the  window  looked 
sorrowfully  down  into  the  church-yard,  where  the  newly 
made  grave  showed  distincdy  against  the  white  snow 
surrounding  it.  He  thought  of  the  good  man  who  lay 
there,  who  had  so  often  helped  him  with  kindness  and 
advice,  and  he  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  be  a 
faithful  friend  to  Mrs.  Behrens. — Down-stairs  the  two 
sad-hearted  women  were  gazing  at  the  same  grave,  and 
silently  vowing  to  show  each  other  all  the  love 
tenderness  that  he  who  was  gone  from  them  had  been 
wont  to  bestow.  Little  Mrs.  Behrens  thanked  God 
her  husband  for  the  comforter  she  had  in  her  adc^l 
daughter  whom  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  whi 
smooth  hair  she  stroked,  as  she  kissed  her  lovinglj 
Louisa  prayed  that  God  would  bless  the  lessons  she 
Aad  iearat  from  her  foster-father,  and  would  give  her 
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strength  to  be  a  good  aiid  faithful  daughter  to  the 
kind  woman  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her.  New- 
made  graves  may  be  hkened  to  flower-beds  in  which 
the  gardener  puts  his  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants; 
but  alas,  ill-weeds  sometimes  take  root  there  also. 

Two  people  were  standing  in  one  of  the  windows 
at  GUrlitz  manor  on  the  same  evening,  and  gazing  out 
in  the  dusk,  but  not  towards  the  church-yard  and  par- 
sonage; no,  they  were  looking  covetously  at  the  glefae- 
lands,  and  Pomuchelskopp  said  to  his  Henny  that  they 
were  sure  to  fall  into  their  hands  soon,  for  he  would 
be  the  first  to  propose  to  take  a  lease  of  them  when 
the  new  clergyman  came  to  tlie  parish. — "Muchel,"  an- 
swered his  wife,  "the  Pumpelhagen  people  will  never 
stand  that;  they'll  take  very  good  care  not  to  iet  the 
land  slip  through  their  fingers.''— "Through /A«'r  fingers 
did  you  say,  Henny?  Why,  don't  you  know  that  their 
very  fate  is  in  my  hands?"— "That's  quite  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  perhaps  a  young  clergyman  may  come 
who  would  like  to  farm  his  own  glebe."^"Chuck, 
Chuck,  you're  not  as  clever  as  you  used  to  be.  We 
have  to  choose  the  new  parson,  and  we'll  choose  a 
methodist  Tliose  clergymen  who  are  never  to  be  seen 
without  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  kind  we  want, 
for  they  have  no  time  to  farm." — "Vou  ar'n't  the  only 
patron,  remember.  Ptlmpelhagen,  Rexow,  and  Wamitz 
have  votes  as  well  as  you," — "But,  my  Chick,  don't 
yon  know  that  Wamitz  and  Rexow  have  no  chance  if 
they  vote  against  Pumpelhagen.     If  the  Pllmpelhagen 

people   and  mine   only  vote    together " — "Don't 

trust  to  your  people,  Kopp,  they've  no  particular  love 
for  you.  Mrs.  Behrens  will  be  against  you,  and  all  the 
villagers  will  do  lier  bidding  to  a  man,"^"I  shall  ^et. 
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rid  of  her  as  soon  as  possible.  She  must  leave 
village  at  once.  There's  no  house  in  the  neighbi 
hood  for  a  parson's  widow  to  live  in,  and  /' 
going  to  build  one.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Behrens  must  go 
away,  and  the  sooner  the  better  in  my  opinion." — 
"What  a  fool  you  are,  Koppl  Don't  you  know  that  she 
has  a  right  to  remain  at  the  parsonage  until  the  new 
clergyman  is  elected?"  And  with  that  Henny  walked. 
away.— "Chuck,"  Pomuchelskopp  called  after  her,  ~" 
manage  it,  dear  Chuck." 

Many  an  evil  vi-eed  flourished  upon  that  quiet  grave, 
and  covetous  hands  were  stretched  out  to  seize  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  good  old  man,  but  harm 
ways  comes  sooner  or  Later  to  him  who  with  gree 
joy  uses  the  misfortunes  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
his  own  advantage,  and  makes  capital  for  himself 
his  neighbour's  necessities. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


J 


Erasig  remained  a  week  at  the  parsonage,  and  did 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  at  such  a. 
time.  He  made  the  inventary,  \vrote  a  large  bundle 
of  letters  announcing  the  sad  news  of  Mr.  Behrens' 
death,  and  took  them  to  the  post-office  hiraself  in 
spite  of  snow,  cold  and  gout,  settled  accounts  with  the 
Rahnstadt  tradesmen,  and  was  now  seated  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  Mrs.  Behrens  aod  Louisa  on  the 
Monday  after  the  funeral,  taking  his  last  meal  before 
leaving  them,  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  Frank  von  Rambow  getting  out  of  it  entered  the 
room  with  joyful  impetuosity.  But  on  seeing  the  deep 
mourning  worn  by  both  the  women,  he  stood  still  and 
exdainaed:  "What  has  happened?  Where  is  Mr. 
Behrens?" — The  widow  rose  from  her  arm-chair,  and 
going  to  the  young  man  shook  hands  witli  him,  and 
said  with  difficulty:  "My  pastor  is  gone.  He  has  gone 
home,  and  wished  to  be  remembered  to  all,  to  all ... ." 
Here  she  broke  down,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  continued;  "To  all  he  loved,  and 
you  were  one  of  those." — Louisa  now  went  and  shook 
liands  with  him,  but  without  speaking.  When  he  en- 
tered the  room  the  blood  had  rushed  to  her  face,  but 
she  had  had  time  to  regain  self-command.  Brasig 
then  welcomed  the  new-comer,  and  began  to  talk  of 
tlus   or   that   to   change   the    current  of  his  fti^iMii' 
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^^^^V  thougbts,  which  had  gone  back  to  the  time  'when  they 
^^^B  first  knew  of  their  bereavement;  but  Frank  did  not 
^^^1  hear  a  word  that  he  said,  and  stood  as  motionless  as 
P  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  the  news  he  had 

f  just  heard  had   shattered  his   joyful  anticipations  so 

■  completely. 

^^^^  He  had  been  at  the  agricultural  school  at  Eldena 

^^^H  for  the  last  two  years,  where  he  had  worked  hard,  and 
^^^P  had  learnt  all  that  was  needed  to  make  him  a  good 
^M  fanner;  the  practical  part  of  his  business  he  had  been 
taught  by  Hawermann,  and  so  now  that  he  was  of  age 
he  was  fitted  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  even 
to  take  a  wife  if  he  felt  inclined.  The  prudent  advice 
of  Mr.  Behrens  had  prevented  him  hurrying  on  to  such 
a  consummation  too  quickly.  His  disposition  was 
neither  cold  nor  calculating,  and  his  heart  beat  as 
warmly  in  his  breast  as  that  of  any  other  young  man 
who  was  very  much  in  love,  but  he  had  been  obliged 
to  think  for  himself  while  so  young  that  he  had  grown 
cautious,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to  think  twice 
before  doing  anything  of  importance— some  people 
said  that  he  was  too  cautious— but  it  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side.  In  this  instance  he  was  right  to  consider 
well  the  step  he  proposed  taking,  for  it  was  the  most 
important  of  his  life.  He  had  buried  the  sweet  dream 
of  happiness  deep  in  his  heart  in  the  same  way  as  the 
kernel  of  the  acorn  is  hidden  by  its  hard  shell;  he 
had  not  pleased  himself  with  building  up  images  of 
ideal  bUss,  but  had  waited  patiendy  till  the  proper 
time  came  for  the  seed  to  sprout  out  of  which  was  lo 
grow  the  stately  tree  under  whose  shade  he  and  his 
Louisa  might  sit  in  peace.  Whenever  he  had  longed 
to  go  and  see  her,  he  stniggled  against  the  temptation, 
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for  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  her  then,  he  wanted 
to  leave  her  free,  and  to  give  her  plenty  of  time  to 
make  up  her  mind  unharassed  hy  opposition.  And 
when  his  heart  bled  at  the  thought  that  he  must  not 
see  her,  he  used  to  strengthen  himself  by  saying;  "Be 
still.  This  is  no  game  of  chance.  I  must  learn  to  be 
worthy  of  her.  And  then  if  I  win  her,  success  will  be 
all  the  sweeter." 

He  was  now  of  age  and  WJis  able  to  take  his  place 
in  the  world  as  a  man.  The  time  was  come  where 
pride  and  honour  no  longer  stood  in  the  way  and  he 
raight  tell  his  love  to  her  whom  he  deemed  the  noblest, 
sweetest  gir!  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  seed  had 
begun  to  sprout,  the  tender  green  shoot  was  showing 
above  the  soil,  and  the  time  was  come  to  tend  it  that 
it  might  grow  into  a  tree;  not  only  was  it  time  to  do 
so,  it  was  his  duty.  So  at  last  yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  his  warm  heart,  and  putting  aside  all  further  de- 
hberation,  he  got  into  a  carriage  and  set  out  for  GUrlitz 
parsonage. 

Now  that  he  had  arrived  there,  the  song  of  joy  his 
heart  had  been  singing  on  the  journey  was  hushed, 
and  he  stood  between  the  two  black-robed  women 
feeling  more  sorrowful  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
The  object  of  his  journey  must  remain  unknown,  for 
his  own  feelings,  respect  for  the  grief  he  saw  in  his 
friends,  and  his  own  sorrow  for  the  true  and  good 
man  who  had  passed  away  from  them,  all  combined 
to  keep  him  silent,  at  the  cost  of  much  pain  to  him- 
self.— Love  is  selfish  and  cares  nothing  for  the  feelings 
of  others  is  a  common  saying,  and  often  a  true  one.  It 
has  a  world  of  its  own,  and  goes  it  own  way  as  though  the 
fate  of  others  were  nothing  to  it;  but  when  it  comes 
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from  God,  its  course  is  determined  by  the  eternal 
s  of  right  and  goodness,  and  its  influence  on  sad 
heaiis  is  sweet  and  cadm  as  the  light  of  the  evening 
star. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Frank's  love,  it  could 
neither  hurt  nor  annoy  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  on  the  contrary  it  comforted  and  did  good  to 
all.  He  said  nothing  of  the  errand  that  had  brought 
him  to  GUrlitz,  and  when  he  took  leave  of  his  friends 
he  felt  hke  the  traveller,  who,  towards  the  end  of  a 
J  and  toilsome  journey,  sees  a  church-spire  rising 
I  the  distance  and  walks  on  cheerily,  thinking  that 
his  destination  will  soon  be  reached,  but  whc  is  un- 
deceived by  the  sight  of  the  first  houses  of  the  village, 
and  finds  that  he  has  yet  further  to  go. 

It  was  a  beautiful  winter-day  when  Frank  set  out 
to  walk  from  the  parsonage  to  Pumpelhagen ,  letting 
the  carriage  follow  slowly.  Brasig  went  with  him.  The 
young  man  was  busily  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts, 
while  Brasig  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  silent  so 
that  they  were  by  no  means  suitable  companions. 
Brasig  might  certainly  have  held  his  tongue  and  have 
kept  all  the  stories  that  came  into  his  head  to  himself, 
but  it  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  never  to  see  when 
lie  was  not  wanted.  He  could  not  help  seeing  at  last 
that  he  received  no  answer  to  his  remarks,  and  then 
he  stood  still,  curiously  enough,  nearly  on  the  same 
spot  where  Alick  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  want  his  company  any  further,  and  asked: 
"Perhaps  my  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you.  It  w.is 
just  about  this  very  place  tliat  your  cousin  Mr.  von 
Rambow  told  me  ^at  he  did  not  wish  me  to  walk 
witli  him,  if  that  is  the  case  with  you,  I  can  easily 
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leave  you  alone."— "Dear  Mr.  Brasig,"  said  Frank, 
taking  the  old  man's  hand,  "don't  be  angry  with  me, 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  about  the  death  of  the  good 
old  clergyman,  and  the  sad  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  parsonage,"— "If  tliat  is  it,"  answered 
Brasig  pressing  his  hand,  "I  quite  understand,  and 
only  think  the  better  of  you  for  it.  I  have  always  told 
Mrs.  Behrens  and  little  Louisa  that  you  are  one  of  the 
cultivated  farmers  such  as  one  meets  with  in  books, 
for  you  have  a  deal  of  humanity  in  you  and  yet  you 
are  quite  able  to  keep  order  amongst  those  confounded 
farm-lads;  I  tell  Rudolph  that  he  can't  do  better 
than  follow  your  ensample." — He  then  went  on  to  tell 
Frank  about  Rudolph  and  Mina,  Godfrey  and  Lina, 
and  from  them  he  passed  to  otlier  people  living  in 
the  parish;  Frank  forced  himself  to  listen  attentively, 
so  that  by  the  time  they  reached  PQmpelhagcu  he 
knew  all  that  had  been  going  on  during  his  absence, 
even  to  the  doings  of  Pomuclielskopp  and  his  Henny. 
— "Well,"  said  Brasig  in  conclusion  as  they  entered  the 
court-yard  at  PUmpelhagen,  "you're  going  to  see  your 
cousin,  I  suppose,  and  I'm  going  to  Hawermann,  but 
there  is  one  request  that  I  want  to  make  you;  let  what 
I  have  told  you  about  Pomuchelskopp  and  his  projec- 
tions remain  a  secret  between  us,  and  you  may  trust 
me  to  have  my  eye  upon  him  and  to  put  a  spoke  in 
his  wheel  whenever  I  can." 

But  Frank   did  not    go    to  the    manor-house,    he 
hastened    to    the    bailiff's    quicker  than  Brasig  could 
,   rushed   into  the   parlour  where  he  had   spent 
hours    alone    ivith  Hawermann,    and 
i  neck.     The  old  man's  eyes  were  moist, 
cheeks    of  the    youth    were    flushed,    as    if 
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age  had  given  his  best  gift,  the  dew  of  his  blessing, 
and  the  young  heart  on  receiving  it  were  revived  and 
strengthened, — It  should  always  be  so. — Frank  then 
went  up  to  Fred  Triddelfitz,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
said:  "How  d'ye  do,  Fred." — But  Fted  was  proud,  with 
a  true  middle-class  pride;  and  he  had  also  a  desire  for 
revenge  which  was  bom  on  the  evening  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  field-ditch  near  the  parsonage,  so  he 
said  quietly:  "How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  von  Ramhow." — 
"Whafs  the  matter,  Fred?"  asked  Frank  turning  him 
round,  and  letting  him  stand  as  if  Fred  were  soi 
inexplicable  note  of  interrogation  to  which  he  n 
find  an  answer,  then  shaking  hands  with  the  two 
gentlemen,  he  went  to  his  cousin's  house. — "Charles,' 
said  Brasig,  seating  himself  by  the  table  on  which 
dinner  was  laid,  "that  young  Mr.  von  Rambow  is 
really  a  most  capital  fellow.  Ah,  what  a  splendid 
roast  of  porkl     It's  an  a.ge  since  I  saw  roast  pork." 

Alick  welcomed  his    cousin   heartily,    for    he 
really  pleased  to  see  liim.     He   and  Frank  were 
last  male  descendants  of  their  race.     Frida,  who  hi 
only  met  Frank  once  before,   on  the  occasion  of 
marriage,  was  glad  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  hi 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  make  his  visit  a  pit 
one.      When  Hawermann  was  crossing  the  yard  after 
dinner,   on  his  return  from  seeing  Brasig  part  of  the 
way  home,   she  sent  out,   and  invited  him  to  come  to 
coffee,  because  she  knew   that  Frank  would  like  iL 
Then  it  came  out  that  Frank  had  gone  to  the  bailiff's 
before  appearing  at  the  manor-house,  which  made  Alick 
rather  angry;  he  frowned  with  displeasure  and  Frida 
>saw  that  his  manner  changed  and  became  haughl 
Lat  would  not  have  mattered  much,  however,  if' 
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had  not  been  so  foolish  and  unjust  as  to  revenge  Frank's 
mistake,  if  mistake  it  were,  on  Hawermann  by  the 
coldness  of  his  demeanour. 

The  company  were  therefore  not  on  such  easy 
terms  as  they  might  have  been,  and  every  friendly 
word  which  Hawermann  and  Frank  exchanged  added 
to  Ahck's  wrath;  he  grew  stiffer  and  colder  every  mo- 
ment, so  that  in  spite  of  the  sunshine  of  Mrs.  von  Ram- 
bow's  kindness,  the  conversation  was  in  danger  of 
dying  away,  when  suddenly  Hawermann  jumped  up, 
looked  out  at  the  window  and  then  hastened  from  the 
lOom. — Alick's  face  flushed  with  anger:  "What  very 
extraordinary  conduct!  Most  improperl"  he  said.  "My 
bailiff  seems  to  think  that  he  may  dispense  with  the 
commonest  rules  of  politeness." — "Something  of  great 
importance  must  have  happened,"  answered  Frida 
going  to  the  window.  "What  can  he  be  saying  to  that 
labourer?" — "It's  Kegel,"  said  Frank  who  had  also 
gone  to  the  window.^" Regel?  Regel?"  asked  Alick 
starting  up.  "That's  the  messenger  I  sent  to  Rostock 
yesterday  with  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  he  surely 
can't  have  got  back  already." — "What  can  it  be,"  cried 
Frank,  "I  never  saw  the  old  man  so  excited.  Look, 
he  has  seized  hold  of  the  labourer,"  and  with  that  he 
rushed  out  of  tJie  house,  followed  by  Alick. 

When  they  reached  the  yard,  they  saw  that  the  old 
baOiff  had  caught  the  strong  young  labourer  by. the 
collar,  and  was  shaking  him  so  violently  that  his  hat 
fell  off  and  rolled  into  the  snow:  "That's  a  lie,"  he 
exclaimed,  "a  mean,  wicked  liel  Mr.  von  Rambow," 
he  said,  "this  fellow  says  that  be  has  lost  the  money]" 
— "No,  it  was  taken  away  from  me,"  cried  the  labourer 
who  was  deadly  pale. — Alick  also  changed  colour.   He 


had  long  owed  the  three  hundred  pounds  to  soi 
people  in  Rostock,  and  had  put  off  paying  the  del 
till  he  could  put  it  off  no  longer;  Pomuchelskopp  had^ 
lent  him  the  money  to  pay  it — -and  now  it  was  gone. — 
"It's  a  lie!"  cried  Hawermann.  "I  know  the  fellow.  He 
isn't  one  to  allow  the  money  to  be  taken  from  him  by 
force.  He  could  and  would  keep  any  ten  men  at  bay 
who  only  wanted  to  steal  a  little  tobacco  from  him," 
and  he  shook  the  man  agab. — "Waitl"  said  Frank, 
separating  them.  "Let  the  man  explain  the  ■whole 
affair  quietly.  What's  all  this  about  the  money?' 
"They  took  it  away  from  me,"  said  Regel.  "\Vhen. 
got  to  Gallin  wood  on  the  other  side  of  Rahnst 
this  morning,  two  men  came  up  to  me,  and  one  of 
them  asked  me  to  give  him  a  light  for  his  pipe.  I 
refused,  and  so  the  other  caught  me  by  the  waist  and 
knocked  me  down.  They  then  took  the  black  parcel 
out  of  my  pocket  and  ran  away  with  it  into  Gallin 
wood,  and  I  ran  after  them  but  couldn't  catch  them." 
— "But,"  interrupted  Alick,  "how  does  it  happen  that 
you  just  reached  Gallin  wood  this  morning,  ifs  only 
a  couple  of  miles  on  the  other  side  of  RahnstSdt. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  plainly  to  get  a  passport  from  the 
mayor  of  Rahnstadt,  and  to  walk  all  night  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  over  the  money  in  Rostock  at  twelve 
to-day?"— (If  the  money  were  not  paid  at  that  h( 
proceedings  were  to  be  instituted  against  him.) — "Y< 
Sir,"  said  the  labourer,  "and  I  did  get  the  passport. 
Here  it  is,"  pulling  it  ont  of  the  lining  of  his  hat,  "but 
I  really  couldn't  walk  a  whole  winter's  night,  so  I  re- 
mained with  my  friends  in  Rahnstadt,  and 
I  that  I'd  be  sure  to  get  to  Rostock  in  time." — "CI 
I  DSsei,"  cried  Hawermann,  who  had  grown  quite 
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again,  his  previous  excitement  having  been  caused  by 
the  conviction  that  the  labourer  was  telling  him  a  lie. 
—"Mr.  von  Rambow,"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  Christian 
came,  "will  you  not  send  for  a  magistrate?"  and  when 
Aiick  had  consented,  he  said:  "Christian,  harness  two 
of  the  carriage  borses  into  the  dog-cart,  and  go  for 
the  mayor  of  Rahnstadt;  I'll  have  a  letter  for  you  to 
take  by  the  time  you're  ready  to  start.  Now,  Regel, 
come  with  me,  and  I'll  put  you  in  a  quiet  place  where 
you'll  have  time  to  come  to  your  senses,"  he  then  took 
the  labourer  away  to  his  bouse  and  locked  him  np  in 
one  of  the  rooms. 

When  Alick  went  back  to  the  house  with  his  cousin, 
he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  consulting  him  about 
his  affairs,  but  he  did  not  do  it  although  he  knew  that 
Frank  was  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him.  It  is  a 
true  saying  that  the  real  spendthrift  turns  for  help 
much  more  readily  to  a  hard-hearted  usurer  than  to 
his  friends  and  relations. — He  is  too  proud  to  confess 
bis  debts  and  sins,  but  not  too  proud  to  humble  him- 
self by  begging  and  borrowing  from  disreputable  Jews. 
Such  conduct  however  cannot,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  be  said  to  arise  from  pride,  but  from  a 
miserable  insensate  cowardice,  a  fear  of  the  kind  arrd 
sensible  advice  of  friends  and  relations. 

Alick  was  silent,  and  walked  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room  while  his  wife  and  cousin  talked  over 
what  had  occurred.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  very 
disagreeable  position,  for  unless  the  money  was  paid, 
his  creditor,  perhaps  all  his  creditors,  would  go  to  law 
with  him.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  though  it 
was  rapidly  growing  dark,  ordered  his  horse,  and  went 
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out  for  what  he  called  a  ride — in  reality  it  was  to  se^l 
Mr.  Pomucbelskopp. 

Pomuchelskopp  listened  sympathetically  to  Mr.  voa  I 
Rainbow's  stoiy,  and  badly  bewailed  the  wickedness  \ 
of  mankind,  adding  that  in  his  opinion  when  Mr,  von  1 
Rambow  went  to  the  expense  of  having  a  bailiff,  that 
bailiff  ought  to  be  able  to  choose  a  trustworthy  man  to 
send  on  an  errand  of, such  importance.  He  did  not 
want  to  say  more  at  present,  but  still  he  must  confess 
that  he  thought  Hawermann  always  acted  too  much 
on  his  own  judgment;  for  instance  with  regard  to  the 
glebe  lands;  he  had  persuaded  the  late  squire  to  rent 
the  fields  for  bis  own  benefit,  and  he,  Pomuchelskopp 
would  prove  clearly  that  the  lease  of  the  glebe  had 
been  injurious  to  the  interests  of  PUmpelhagen, 
then  went  on  to  tell  Alick  a  long  winded  tale,  which, 
he  could  not  understand,  because  he  was  a  very  poof 
arithmetician,  and  besides  that,  could  think  of  nothing 
but  his  lost  money  at  the  moment.  He  therefore  said 
"yes"  to  everything  his  companion  told  him,  and  at 
last  forced  himself  to  ask  Pomuchelskopp  to  lend  him 
another  three  hundred  pounds.  Pomuchelskopp  at  first 
looked  doubtful,  scratched  his  ear,  and  then  said,  "yt 
in  his  turn,  but  only  on  condition  that  Alick  should' 
not  rent  the  glebe  from  the  new  clergyman.- — Mr.  von 
Rambow  might  have  turned  restive  at  this  condition 
being  annexed  to  the  bargain,  but  Pomuchelskopp 
showed  once  more  by  figures  that  PUmpelhagen  and 
GUrlita  would  both  gain  by  the  arrangemenL  Alick 
only  half  heard  what  was  said  to  him,   and  at  length' 

:ed  to  give  a  written  consent  to  the  plan  proposed; 

debts  were  pressing,    and  he  must  rid  himself  of 

ffca^t  claims  at  any  cost.     He  was  just  the  kini' 
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of  man  who  would  cut  the  throat  of  his  only  milch 
cow  in  hopes  of  making  money  by  the  sale  of  its 
skin. 

Everything  Was  settled  now.  Alick  signed  the  paper 
given  him.  Pomuchelskopp  packed  up  the  parcel  of 
three  hundred  pounds  and  sent  his  own  groom  with  it 
to  the  Rahnstadt  post  office.  This  was  much  the 
wisest  thing  to  do,  for  thus  no  one  at  PUmpelhagen 
got  to  know  anything  of  the  affair.  Alick  told  himself 
two  things  so  often  during  his  ride  home  that  he 
ended  by  believing  them:  Sie  first  was,  that  the  loss 
of  the  money  was  entirely  Hawermann's  fault;  and  the 
second  was,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
glebe  lands  on  such  terms. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


L^at  . 


In  the  meantime  the  mayor  of  Rahnstadt,  who  v 
chief-magistrate  in  AHck's  district,  had  arrived  at  PUm- 
pelhagen,  bringing  Slus'uhr  witli  him  as  clerk.     The 
mayor  had  made  good  use  of  his  time;  before  starting 
he  had  sent  a  detective  to  all  the  public  houses  and 
shops  which  farm-labourers  were  wont  to  frequent,  to 
find  out  whether  the  labourer  Kegel  from  PUmpelhagen 
been  there,  and  thus  he  had  discoverd  enough  lo 
assist  him  in   his  enquiry.     Kegel  had  come  to  his 
office  about   four  o'clock    on   the   previous  afternoon, 
had  got  a  passport   from    him,   and  had  showed  him  j 
the  parcel  of  money,  which  was  sewed  up  in  a  piece  I 
of  black  wax-cloth,  and  he  had  seen  that  the  seal  on  ] 
the  packet  was  still  intact.     The  man^ — who  was  of 
very  talkative  disposition — had  told  him,  he  was  I 
walk  all  night,  and  that  considering  the  time  of  year  I 
was  a  good  deal  to  require  of  any  one,  but  still  thel 
fellow  was  very  strong  and  healthy  looking;   there  waS-l 
no  fear  of  its  being  too  dark  for  a  traveller  to  see  hisi-l 
way,  the  snow  covering  the  ground  made  it  so  lightJ 
he  had  advised  the  man  to  set  out  at  once,  but  1 
had  not  started  till  nearly  midnight.     Kegel  had  goi 
into  a  public  house,  and  had  bought  a  glass  of  schnaps^ 

o'clock  he  was    seen   standing  in   front  of  i 
shop  drinking  brandy,  giving  himself  airs,  and  talk' 
'  the  money  he  was  cairying,  he  even  went  so  far  ai 
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to  show  the  parcel  to  one  of  the  shopmen.  Where  he 
had  gone  next  the  mayor  did  not  yd  know,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  man  had  got 
very  drunk,  and  asked  Alick  and  Hawermann  whether 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking. — "I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered Alick,  "my  bailiff  can  answer  that  question 
better  than  I." — -The  squire's  tone  was  so  pecuhar  that 
Hawermann  looked  at  him  enquiringly,  and  seemed  as 
though  about  to  say  something,  but  changing  his  mind 
he  merely  said  to  the  mayor,  that  he  had  never  noticed 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  man,  nor  yet  had  he  ever 
heard  of  his  being  drunk;  he  had  little  to  say  against 
any  of  the  PUrapelhagen  labourers  in  that  respect,  and 
least  of  all  against  Rcgel. — "That  may  be,"  said  the 
mayor,  "but  the  man  was  drunk  for  all  that.  Once  is 
the  first  time,  as  we  say — he  was  certainly  drunk 
when  he  came  to  my  office.  Will  you  send  for  his 
wife." 

His  wife  came.  She  was  a  young  and  nice-looking 
woman;  but  a  very  few  years  ago  she  had  been  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  neat,  trim,  and  frank,  like 
every  Mecklenburg  country-maiden,  now  children  and 
housework  had  stolen  away  all  the  roses  from  her 
cheeks,  and  had  made  her  thin  and  angular — married 
women  soon  grow  old  in  our  country-districts.  She 
also  looked  sad  and  ajixious.  Hawermann  was  very 
sorry  for  her,  so  he  went  to  her,  and  said:  "Don't  be 
afraid.  Dame  Kegel.  Tell  the  truth,  and  all  will  be 
well," — -"Lawk  a  daisy!  Mr.  Hawermann,  what  is  it? 
Whafs  the  matter?  What  has  my  husband  done?"^ — ■ 
"Tell  me.  Dame  Regel,  does  your  husband  often  drink 
more  brandy  than  is  good  for  him?"  asked  the  mayor. 
— "No,  Sir,  he  was  never  known  to  have  done  such  a. 
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thing  in  Iiis  life.  He  never  drinks  brandy,  we  haw 
none  in  the  house;  the  only  time  he  ever  tastes  it,  i 
during  the  harvest  when  he  gets  it  from  the  farm  t' 
same  as  the  other  men." — "Had  he  not  had  ! 
brandy  yesterday  before  he  left  home?"  asked  1 
mayor  again. — "No,  Sir.  He  had  his  dinner,  and  thei 
went  away  about  half-past  two.  No,  Sir ...  .  but  stt^ 
I  didn't  see  it,  but  still  ....  I  remember  r 
day  evening  when  I  looked  into  the  cupboard,  I  foum 
the  brandy-bottle  empty." — -"But  I  thought  you  tol 
me  you  had  no  brandy  in  the  house?"  asked  th 
mayor. — "Neither  we  hive;  that  was  the  remains  ( 
the  brandy  used  at  the  funeral;  we  buried  our  eldei 
little  girl  last  Friday,  and  some  of  the  brandy  was  lef 
Ah,  how  miserable  he  wasl  How  very  miserable  1 
was!" — "You  think  that  your  husband  drank  it?"- 
"Yes,  Sir,  who  else  could  have  done  it?" 

The  case  was  made  out  so  far,  and  Dame  Rege 
allowed  to  go. — "We've  got  out  the  story  of  5h 
whispered  Slus'uhr   to  Alick,   winking   . 
blinking  slyly  at  the  mayor,   "I  only  hope  that  i 
make  out  as  much  about  the  missing  money." 
down  the  examination,  clerk,"  said  the  mayor  qmetl| 
pointing  to  a  seat.     "Let  the  labourer  Regel  be  see 
for,  and  put  upon  oath." — "Mr.  Mayor,"  cried  Alidt 
springing  to  his  feet,  "I  don't  understand  what  th 
brandy  has  got  to  do  with  my  money.    The  fellow  hi 
stolen  it!" — "That's  just  what  I  want  to  find  out,"  n 
plied  the  mayor  calmly.     "Has  he  stolen  it,  or  has  S 
been  acting  for  some  one  else,  or  was  he  in  a  conij 
tion  to  carry  out  either  of  these  actions,"  and  j__     ^^ 

to  the  young  squire,  he  said  kindly  but  decided^! 
von  Rambow,  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  c  ' 
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to  Steal  three  hundred  pounds  wouldn't  go  and  get 
drunk  first.  And  then  I  must  remind  you  that  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  magistrate  to  iook  after  the  interests  of 
the  accused,  as  much  as  after  yours." 

Kegel  was  now  brought  into  the  room.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  but  had  lost  all  the  nervousness  he  had 
shown  in  the  morning  when  the  old  bailiff  was  ques- 
tioning him,  and  looked  as  stern  and  hard  as  if  his 
figure  had  been  hewTi  out  of  granite.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  drunk  all  the  brandy  that  had  been  left 
in  the  cupboard  at  home;  that  he  had  had  more  at 
Rahnstadt;  that  he  had  been  still  in  the  wine-shop  at 
nine  o'clock;  that  he  had  spent  the  night  with  his 
friends,  and  had  set  out  on  his  journey  again  about 
six  in  the  morning;  but  he  remained  true  to  his  first 
story,  and  maintained  that  two  men  had  taken  the 
money  from  him  by  force  in  Gallin  wood.  Whilst  this 
last  part  of  the  deposition  was  being  taken  down,  the 
door  opened,  and  Dame  Regel,  rushing  up  to  her  hus- 
band, threw  herself  into  his  arms.  In  Mecklenburg 
courts  of  justice  strict  formality  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessary, so  there  are  no  police  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  incidents  of  this  kind. — "Joe!  Joe!  Have 
you  naade  your  wife  and  children  miserable  for  ever?" 
— "Oh,  Molly,  Molly,  I  didn't  do  it.  My  hands  are 
clean.  Did  you  ever  know  roe  steal?" — "Tell  these 
gendemen  the  whole  truth,  Joe." — The  labourer  hesi- 
tated, turned  dusky  red  and  then  pale  again,  looking 
shyly  and  uncertainly  at  his  wife:  "Mary,  did  I  ever 
take  what  was  not  my  own?" — Dame  Regel  let  her 
hands  fall  from  his  shoulders:  "No,  Joe,  )fou  never  did 
that.  You  never  did  that.  But  you  have  told  lies;  yoii 
have  often  told  me  a  he."     She  hid  her  face  in  her 
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bllowed  lier.     ^^H 
!  meeting  between 


weut  out;  Hawermanu  followed  li 
s  removed. 

The  mayor  had  not  disturbed  the  meeting  I 
the  husband  and  wife,  it  was  against  rules,  hut 
might  furnish  him  with  a  clue,  and  show  the  truth. 
Alick  started,  and  began  to  walk  rapidly  up  and  down 
1  when  he  heard  Dame  Regel  say:  "You  have 
told  lies,  you  have  often  told  me  a  lie."  His  con- 
science reproached  him,  he  hardly  knew  why  on  this 
evening  of  all  others,  but  he  felt  that  he  too  had  never 
stolen  anything,  and  Ihat  he  too  had  lied.  But  like 
every  man  who  is  not  upright  in  heart,  the  moment 
his  conscience  pricked  him,  he  lied  to  himself  again, 
and  denied  the  accusation  his  conscience  had  brought 
against  him.  He  and  the  labourer  were  very  diiferenti 
he  had  only  told  a  fih  for  his  wife's  sake,  to  save  her 
uneasiness,  while  the  labourer  had  lied  for  his  own 
sake. 

Ah,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  if  you  remain  as  you  are, 
the  devil  will  yet  reap  a  goodly  harvest  in  your  soul! 

Slus'uhr,  having  finished,  slipped  up  to  Alick,  and 
whispered;  "Yes,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  the  man  who  lies 
will  also  steal." — Alick  shivered  at  the  words;  partly 
because  of  the  tumiod  in  his  own  heart,  and  partly 
because  he  knew  how  very  like  stealing  Slus'uhr's 
business  was;  he  was  not  merely  astonished,  he  was 
horrified  at  the  impudence  of  the  man.  He  would  noi 
have  been  so  startled  however,  if  he  liad  only  heard 
the  stories  people  told  of  the  attorney. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  for  the  moment,  | 
all  the  witnesses,  including  the  labourer's  Mends,  > ' 
lin  Kahiistadt,  die  mayor  therefore  ordered  tliatJ 
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prisoner  should  remain  at  Pumpelhagen  that  night, 
locked  up  in  some  secure  place,  and  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  Rahnstadt  on  the  next  day. — "Then  let 
him  he  put  in  the  front-cellar  of  the  manor-house," 
said  AUck  to  Hawermann  who  had  come  back. — 
"Wouldn't  it  be  better,  Sir,  to  leave  him  in  the  room 
where  I  put  him  before,  in  the  farm-house,  as  tiie 

window   is  barred  with  iron "—"No,"   answered 

Ahck  sharply,  "the  cellar-windows  are  also  grated,  and 
I  wish  to  prevent  his  having  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  his  friends  which  he  might  have  at  the  farm." 
— "I'm  a  light  sleeper,  Mr.  von  Ramhow,  and  if  you 
want  to  make  sure,  a  trustworthy  man  might  guard  the 
door."— "I  have  aheady  told  you  what  I  desire  you  to 
do.  The  matter  is  far  too  important  for  me  to  tmst 
to  your  light  sleep,  or  to  the  guard  that  a  comrade 
of  that  rascal  would  keep."- — Hawermann  looked  at 
him  in  surprise,  said,  "as  you  will,"  and  left  the 
room. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  supper 
had  long  been  on  the  table,  Mary  MOller  had  groaned 
and  moaned  over  everything  being  spoilt,  and  Frida 
was  rather  cross  because  of  having  to  wait  so  long  for 
news,  and  because  of  the  supper;  the  only  thing  that 
kept  her  patient  was  talking  to  Frank.  At  length  the 
gentlemen  came  hack,  and  Frida  went  to  the  mayor, 
and  asked:  "He  didn't  steal  the  money,  did  he?  I 
hope  not." — "No,  Madam,"  answered  the  mayor  calmly 
and  decidedly,  "the  labourer  didn't  steal  the  money; 
1  it  was  stolen  from  him,  or  he  lost  it." — "Thank  God!" 
she  said  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  "I'm  so  glad 
that  the  man  isn't  a  thief.  I  should  hate  the  thought 
of  there   being   dishonest  people   in   the   village."— 
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"Surely  you  don't  imagine  that  our  people  are  better 
than  those  in  other  places.  They're  the  same  every- 
where," said  Alick.— "Mr.  von  Rambow,"  said  Hawer- 
mann,  who  had  come  to  supper,  "our  people  are  per- 
fectly honest;  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  be 
convinced  of  that.  There  hasn't  been  a  single  case  of 
theft  known  in  all  the  years  that  I've  been  at  PiimpeJ- 
hagen."^ — "Ah!  That's  what  you've  always  told  me, 
and  now — yes  now,  you  see  that  my  foolish  credulity 
has  made  me  lose  three  hundred  pounds.  If  you  really 
know  the  people  so  well,  what  induced  you  to  recom- 
mend me  to  use  that  man  of  all  others  as  my  mes- 
senger?"— Hawennann  stared  at  him:  "It  seems  to 
me,"  he  said,  "that  you  want  to  make  out  that  the 
loss  of  the  money  is  my  fault,  but  I  cannot  acknow- 
ledge that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  true,"  he  went  on, 
his  face  reddening  with  anger,  "that  I  advised  you  to 
send  Regel  to  Rostock,  but  my  only  reason  for  doing 
so,  was  that  you  have  always  hitherto  used  him  as  a 
messenger  in  your  money  transactions;  he  has  been 
more  than  ten  times  at  GUrlitz  for  you,  and  attortxj 
Slus'uhr  can  bear  witness  to  how  often  you  have  s 
to  him  by  that  man." — Frida  looked  quickly  at  Slus'uhr 
when  she  heard  Uiis,  and  the  attorney  returned  her 
gaze;  neither  of  them  spoke,  and  different  as  their 
thoughts  were,  it  seemed  that  each  could  read  the 
other's  soul.  Frida  saw  in  the  sly  sinister  expres^OO 
of  the  attorney's  eyes,  that  he  was  a  man  who  wooH 
not  scruple  to  use  his  power  over  her  husband  to  the 
uttermost,  while  the  attorney  on  his  side  read  in  Ak 
dear  thoughtful  eyes  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  she 
was  the  person  he  had  to  fear  most  in  the  proseca- 
iion  of  his  designs, .   Alick  stifled  a  hasly  answer  t? 
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what  the  bailiff  had  said,  when  he  saw  the  old  man's 
grave  determined  face,  and  Frida's  look  of  enquiry. 
Slus'uhr  was  also  silent,  but  watched  anxiously  lest  his 
prey  should  escape  him.  Thus  Frank  and  the  mayor 
were  the  only  people  at  table  who  were  unaware  that 
Hawennann's  words  had  touched  a  sore  subject,  and 
they  were  the  only  ones  who  were  able  to  keep  up  a 
conversation.  The  party  separated  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over;  the  mayor  spent  the  night  at  the  manor- 
house. 

Everyone  at  PUrapelhagen  was  sound  asleep  with 
the  exception  of  two  pairs  of  married  people.  These 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  and  the  labourer  and 
his  wife.  Alick  and  Frida  were  sitting  at  their  own 
fire  side,  he  longing  to  tell  his  wife  aU  that  weighed 
upon  him  and  made  him  miserable;  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  for  once.  But  he  could  not.  She  entreating 
him  to  confide  in  her  now  that  she  knew  so  much, 
now  that  she  knew  of  his  money  difficulties;  she  said 
that  she  would  economise,  but  begged  him  to  give  up 
all  transactions  with  Pomuchel  skopp  and  Slus'uhr,  and 
to  consult  Hawermann  who  would  be  abie  to  advise 
him  what  to  do.  Alick  always  did  things  by  halves; 
he  never  told  a  downright  lie,  and  yet  he  did  not  tell 
the  truth.  He  did  not  deny  his  present  need  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  but  said  that  no  one  could  help  his 
means  being  straightened  after  having  met  with  so 
siderable  a  loss.  He  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
.  was  best  to  be  done,  and  could  not  yet  see  what 
'  iihould  sell  to  meet  the  claim — ^but  he  never  said 
%&t  he  had  already  sold  some  fine  wheat  and  had 
got  the  money  for  it  too.  He  assured  her  that  his 
business  relations  with   Pomuchclskopp    and  SIu.^.'m.Iw 
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— he  never  spoke  of  David— could  do  liim  no  harm; 
it  was  an  old  story  now  with  both  of  them— he  did 
not  tell  her  of  his  new  dealings  wth  Pomuchelskopp — 
and  he  had  found  both  very  civil  in  their  treatment  of 
him,  "but,"  he  said  in  condusion,  "you  know  it  would 
do  for  me  to  talk  to  Hawermann  about  money 
matters,  it  wouldn't  be  fitting," — Alick's  untruths  were 
more  a  suppression  of  the  truth  than  direct  false- 
hoods, and  indeed  when  putting  his  arm  round  his 
wife's  waist,  he  assured  her  that  his  affairs  would  soon 
be  in  good  order;  he  was  merely  saying  what  he,  for 
the  moment,  fully  believed, — Frida  was  sad  at  heart 
when  she  left  him. 

The  other  husband  and  wife  were  not  in  a  warm 
room  like  these;  the  labourer  was  confined  in  a  cold 
cellar,  while  his  wife  knelt  at  the  window  of  his  prison 
unheeding  the  cold  drizzling  November  rain  which  was 
wetting  her  to  the  skin,  they  were  not  sitting  side  by 
side,  but  were  separated  by  an  iron  grating. — "Joe," 
she  whispered  through  the  grating,  "tell  the  truth."^ 
"They  stole  it  from  me,"  was  the  answer, — "Who  stole 
it,  Joe?" — "How  can  I  tell?"  he  said,  and  it  was  the 
truth;  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
had  taken  the  black  pocket-book  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  in  the  full  light  of  day,  when  he  was  reeling 
along  the  Gallin  road  only  half  conscious  of  what  he 
was  doing  after  his  potations  of  the  night  before,  U) 
say  nothing  of  the  two  gills  of  brandy  he  had  t; ' 
that  morning  on  an  empty  stomach.  He  could  n 
the  truth;  how  could  he  acknowledge  that  he,  a  _ 
strongman,  had  allowed  a  woman  to  steal  three  hundl 
nounds  from  him  on  the  public  road?  He  could  fl 
it  even  to  save  his  life-— "You're  te 
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Joe!  If  you  can't  tell  me  the  truth,  won't  you  tell  it 
to  our  old  bailiff?" — It  was  impossible,  he  could  not 
tell  him  of  all  people;  especially  when  he  remembered 
how  solemnly  he  had  once  promised  Haweimann  that 
he  would  never  again  tell  a  lie.  He  could  not  do  it.— 
"Bring  me  my  file,  Mary,  and  any  silver  you  have."— 
"What  do  you  mean,  Joe?" — "I'm  going  to  run  away." 
^"Oh,  Joe,  Joe,  mil  you  r«ally  leave  me  and  the 
babies  all  alone?"^"I  must  go,  Molly.  Til  never  get 
on  here  now."— "Only  tell  the  truth,  Joe,  and  all  will 
be  well."— "If  you  don't  bring  me  the  file  and  some 
money,  I'll  kill  myself  to-night."— -There  was  much 
entreaty  of  her  husband  here  also,  as  upstairs  in  the 
sitting-room,  but  the  truth  remained  unspoken,  and 
this  wife  left  her  husband  with  as  sad  a  heart  as  the 
other  had  done. 

Next  morning  there  was  great  excitement  at  PUm- 
pelhagen  when  it  became  known  that  the  labourer 
had  escaped.  The  mayor  made  arrangements  for  his 
apprehension,  and  then  drove  home  with  the  attorney. 
Alick  was  furious,  no  one  knew  exactly  with  whom, 
but  probably  with  himself,  for  it  was  by  his  orders 
that  Regel  had  been  locked  up  in  the  cellar. 

Pomuchelskopp  arrived  at  breakfast  time  to  ask 
what  had  really  happened,  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  only 
heard  a  vague  rumour  of  what  ]had  taken  place.  Frank 
received  him  coldly  and  stiffly;  Alick  on  the  contrary 
welcomed  him  warmly.  Pomuchelskopp  told  many 
stories  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  befriending  the  common  people,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme kindness  the  mayor  of  Raimstadt  had  always  shown 
any  rogues  he  had  to  deal  with.     He  told  of  thefts 
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which  had  been  peqDetrated  on  himself  or  his  friends, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  he  believed  with  Hawermann 
that  the  labourer  had  not  committed  the  theft,  "1 
mean,"  he  said  in  concLusion,  "that  he  didn't  do  it  for 
himself,  but  was  employed  by  some  one  else;  no 
labourer  would  dare  to  stea!  sucli  a  large  sum  as  three 
hundred  pounds;  the  deed  would  become  known  too 
soon.  And  so,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  I  advise  you  to  keep 
your  eye  on  those  who  may  have  assisted  the  labourer 
in  his  flight,  or  who  even  take  his  part." — Aiick's  mind 
was  so  restless  and  upset  by  anger  and  anxiety  that 
it  was  ready  to  receive  the  seeds  of  suspicion  which 
PomucheSskopp  was  tryijig  to  sow.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  thinking;  Yes,  Pomuchelskopp  was 
right,  he  was  well  up  to  things  of  the  kind  and  there- 
fore was  sure  to  know  best;  but  who  was  it  who  had 
helped  Kegel  to  escape?  He  knew  no  one.  Who  had 
taken  Kegel's  part?  Why  Hawermann,  to  be  sure, 
when  he  said  so  decidedly  that  the  man  must  have 
lost  the  money.  But  when  he  first  heard  what  had 
happened  he  had  seized  the  fellow  by  the  collai'7  i 
That  might  have  been  all  pretence  though.  And  win 
did  he  want  to  have  the  man  put  into  the  room  t 
his  own?  Perhaps  that  he  might  speak  to  him;  ] 
haps  that  he  might  help  liim  to  run  away? 

These  would  have  been  foolish  thoughts  for  a 
man  to  have  had;  but  the  devil  is  "cunning,"  he 
not  choose  the  wise  and  the  strong  as  his  instrumea 
but  the  foolish  and  weak, 

"What  is    your    bailiff  saying  to   that    woman,! 
wonder?"  said  Pomuchelskoiip,  who  was  looking  c 
♦he  window. — "It's  Da.me  Kegel,"   said  Frank,   ' 
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was  standing  beside  him, — "Yes,"  said  Alick  hastily, 
"what  can  he  be  saying  to  her?  I'd  like  to  know 
very  much." — "It's  an  odd  thing  certainly,"  remarked 
Pomuchelskopp. 

Hawermann  and  the  labourer's  wife  were  standing 
in  the  yard,  and  he  seemed  to  be  talking  earnestly  to 
her;  she  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  do  as  he  wanted, 
but  at  last  gave  way  and  followed  him  to  the  manor- 
house.  They  entered  the  room.-^"Mr.  von  Rambow," 
said  Hawermann,  "Dame  Regel  has  just  confessed  that 
it  was  she  who  helped  her  husband  lo  escape  last 
night." — ^"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  woman,  moving  her  hands 
and  feet  about  restlessly,  "I  did.  I  did,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it,  for  he  said  he'd  kill  himself  if  I  didn't  get 
hintj  away;"  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  apron.- — "A  nice  story,"  said  Alick 
harshly.  "There  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  plot!" — 
Frank  went  to  the  woman  and  making  her  sit  down, 
asked:  "Didn't  he  tell  you  where  he  had  spent  the 
night  with  the  money?"^"No,  Sir,  he  told  me  nothing, 
and  I  know  that  all  he  did  tell  me  were  lies;  the  only 
thing  I  know  for  certain  is  that  he  didn't  steal  the 
money." — Alick  now  turned  upon  Hawermann  and 
asked:  "What  made  you  give  the  woman  an  audience 
without  orders?"  — Hawermann  was  startled  at  the 
words,  but  still  more  at  the  tone  of  this  question:  "1 
thought,"  he  answered  calmly,  "that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  find  out  when  and  how  the  man  escaped, 
and  so  perhaps  discover  some  indication  of  his  where- 
abouts."—-"Or  ijerhaps  to  give  an  indication,"  cried 
Alick,  and  then  he  turned  away  hastily  as  though  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  said. — Hawermann 
had  not  understood  the  sense  of  the  words,  but  the 
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tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  hurt  him:  "I  doH 
know  what  you  mean,"  he  said  gravely,  "but  I  i 
you  to  know  that  I  will  not  stand  being  spoken  ti 
you  have  been  doing  both  last  night  and  this  mom 
I  took  no  notice  of  it  yesterday  out  of  consideratioB 
for  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  but  in  the  present  company' 
— here  he  glanced  at  Pomuchelskopp— "there  is  i 
need  for  such  forbearance  on  my  part,"  as  soon  as  1 
had  done  speaking  he  went  away  and  the  labourer^ 
wife  followed  him.  Alick  was  going  after  him,  but  \ 
stopped  by  Frank:  "What  are  you  going  to  do,  Alicia 
Just  think  of  what  you  said.  Your  words  v 
crueller  to  the  old  man  than  he  imagined." — "Th«) 
was  a  strong  measure,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  as  if  b 
were  talking  to  himself,  "a  very  strong  measure  for  j 
bailiff;  but  it's  time  for  me  to  go  home  now,"  an 
putting  his  head  out  at  the  windoiv,  he  called  for  h 
horse.  He  felt  that  everything  was  going  on  as  I 
wished  at  Pilmpelhagen. 

The  horse  was  brought  round.  Alick  accompame( 
his  neighbour  to  the  door,  and  Frank  remained  L 
room.— "Voiu  cousm  seems  to  be  a  most  excellMfl 
young  man,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "but  he  knows  no 
thing  of  the  world,  he  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  whal 
is  suitable  conduct  in  master  and  servant."  So  saying 
he  rode  away. 

Alick  rejoined  his  cousiu,  and  tossing  the  cap  W 
had  put  on  to  go  to  the  door,  as  a  protection  againti 
the  cold  morning  au,  into  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  e 
claimed:  "A  d — d  rascally  story!  The  devil  lake  ti 
whole  business!  There's  no  one  to  be  trusted."—^ 
"Alick,"  said  Frank  gently,  as  he  went  up  to  him,  "you 
Ve  doing  your  people  a  grievous  wrong,  you  are  doing 
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yourself  wrong,  dear  cousin,  by  nursing  such  unjust 
suspicious  in  your  kind  heart."— "  Unjust?  What  do 
you    naean?       I've    been    robbed    of    three    hundred 

pounds " — "The  money  has  been  lost,  Alick,   by 

the  thoughtlessness  and  folly  of  a  labourer." — "Lost, 
did  you  say?  Are  you  going  to  repeat  the  tale  my 
bailiff  has  thought  fit  to  tell  me?" — "Everyone  is  of  the 

same  opinion,  Alick;  the  mayor  himself  says ." — 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  what  that  old  fool  said.  If  I 
had  only  conducted  the  examination  myself  I  should 
have  discovered  something  before  now;  if  I  had  even 
spoken  to  the  woman  first  this  morning  she'd  have 
told  a  different  story;  but  now  .  .  .  It's  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  bribery!" — "Stop,  Alick!"  cried  Frank 
sternly.  "You've  hinted  at  that  already  this  morning 
but  fortunately  were  not  understood.  You  are  now 
making  an  open  accusation,  and  I  must  know  what 
your  grounds  are  for  making  such  a  charge." — "I  have 
good  reasons  for  doing  so." — "Just  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  are  accusing  an  honest  old  man;  you  are 
unjustly  and  hastily  casting  a  slur  on  a  man  who  has 
lived  for  sixty  years  in  the  world  and  whose  honour 
in  unblemished." — Alick  grew  calmer  and  tried  to  ex- 
cuse himself:  "I  never  said  that  he  had  done  it,  only 
that  he  might  have  done  it."— "It's  just  as  bad  to 
suspect  iiim  of  perhaps  doing  such  a  thing;  the  sus- 
picion hurts  you  as  much  as  it  does  the  old  man. 
Only  think,  AUck,"  he  went  on  laying  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  his  cousin's  shoulder,  "how  long  and 
faithfully  Hawermann  has  looked  after  your  father's 
and  your  own  interests.  To  me,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone,  "he  has  been  more  than  that,  he  has  been  a 
tme  friend  and  a  painstaking  teacher." 
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Alick  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  He  felt  b 
was  wrong — at  least  for  the  moment — but  he  ^ 
much  of  a  moral  coward  to  acknowledge  that  he  wanted 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  faults  and  follies  on 
Hawermann's  shoulders,  so  taking  refuge  in  the  mode 
of  action  commonly  employed  by  weak  souls  when  in 
a  difficulty  such  as  the  present,  he  determined  to  cany 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He  once  more  shut 
his  heart  to  the  pure  unvarnished  truth,  selling  it,  as 
it  were,  for  a  piece  of  silver. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "Hawermann  is  much  mor 
to  you  than  he  is  to  me."^"What  do  you  i 
asked  Frank  looking  at  him  quickly. — "Nothing,"  s^ 
Alick,  "I  only  meant  that  you  will  soon  call  1 ' 
'father.'"  The  worst  of  this  speech  wasi  the  intentioi 
he  showed  in  it  to  wound  the  man  who  had  cared  f 
him  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth  He  had  used  the  ' 
gossip  he  had  heard  from  Pomuchelskopp  because  it 
was  the  only  weapon  he  knew  of  that  would  answer 
the  purpose. — Frank  reddened  The  secret  he  had 
deemed  so  holy  was  dragged  into  the  common  light  of 
day  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
intended  insult  the  more  apparent.  The  blood  rushed 
to  his  face,  he  struggled  to  command  himself,  and  saidrj 
"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  speal" 
about." — "How  do  you  make  that  out?"  asked  Alidi 
"To  my  mind  it  fiilly  explains  the  warmth  with  whid^ 
you  defend  Mr.  Hawermann." — "He  needs  no  defenc^ 
His  whole  life  is  his  best  defence." — "To  say  i 
of  his  beautiful  daughter,"  said  Alick  striding  up  anc 
down  the  room,  and  congratulating  himself  upor 
success  of  his  last  remark.^Ftank  was  very  angry,  1 
le  forced  himself  to  sa^  qaieUy.  "Do  you  know  her?* 
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— "Yes;  no;  that  is,  I've  seen  her.  I  met  her  at  the 
parsonage,  and  she  often  comes  to  see  my  wife.  She's 
a.  very  pretty  girl  upon  my  honour.  I  firSt  noticed 
her  when  she  was  quite  a  child  at  my  father's  funeral." 
—"Did  you  not  try  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
her  when  you  found  that  I  loved  her?" — "No,  Frank, 
no.  Because  I  knew  that  nothing  could  come  of  such 
a  love  affair." — "Then  you  knew  more  than  I  did." — 
"I  know  even  more  than  that.  I  laiow  how  you  have 
been  hunted  and  caught,  and  how  they  tried  to  make 
sure  of  you,"— "Who  told  you  that?  But  why  do  I 
ask?  Such  scandalous  gossip  can  only  proceed  from 
one  house  in  this  neighbourhood^now  that  we  are 
talking  on  this  subject  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
intend  to  marry  the  girl  if  she  will  have  me." — "She 
won't  say  00 1  She'll  take  good  care  not  to  say  no!" 
cried  Alick  angrily.  "And  so  you  are  really  going  to 
be  such  a  fool?  You  seriously  intend  to  bring  this 
disgrace  on  our  family?" — "Take  care  what  you  say, 
Alick!"  said  Frank  passionately.  "I  don't  see,  how- 
ever, how  the  matter  affects  you." — "What?  /  am  the 
head  of  our  old  family,  and  do  you  think  that  it  is 
nothing  to  me  when  a  younger  member  of  our  race 
disgraces  himself  by  a  mesalliance?" — Again  Frank 
commanded  himself,  and  saidr  "You  yourself  married 
for  love,  and  nothing  else." — "That  was  different,"  said 
Alick,  who  thought  he  was  now  getting  the  best  of  the 
argument.  "My  wife  is  my  equal  in  birth;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  an  old  and  noble  house,  while  the  girl 
jiou  love  is  only  the  daughter  of  my  bailiff,  and  was 
brought  up  by  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  out  of 
charity." — "For  shame!"  cried  Frank.    "How  dare  you 
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treat  misfortune  as  if  it  were  a  crime." — "I  don't  carej^ 
stormed  Alick.  "I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  ITl  ne\ 
call  my  bailiff's  daughter,  cousin;  the  wench  shall  n' 
cross  this  threshold." — Frank  turned  deadly  pale, 
said  with  a  voice  that  trembled  from  suppressed  e 
tion:  "That  is  enough.  Vou  need  say  no  more, 
must  part.  Louisa  shall  never  cross  your  threshold, 
nor  I  either."  With  tliat  he  .went  away.  Frida  met 
him  at  the  door,  she  had  heard  the  loud  voices  in  the 
next  room  and  had  come  to  see  what  was  the  matter:  _ 
"Frank,  Frank,  what  is  it?"  she  asked, ^"Good-bye 
Frida,"  he  said  quickly  and  went  out  across  the  yet 
towards  the  baOiff's  house. 

"Alick,"  cried  Frida  going  up  to  her  husband,  ' 
have  you  been  doing?  What  have  you  been  doing?"- 
Alick  walked  proudly  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  ci 
scious  of  having  put  the  whole  world  right  and  of  havi 
shown  it  the  way  it  ought  to  go:    "I've  been  showi^ 
a  young  man,"  he  said,  "a  young  rustic,  who  has  n 
a  fool  of  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  face,  what  h 
is  about.     I  made  his  position  clear  to  him,"- 
you  dare  to  do  that?"   said  Frida,  sinking  into  : 
pale  and  trembling.     She  fixed  her  great  clear  eye 
on  her  husband  as  he  continued  his  triumphal  mar 
and   went   on:    "Did    you   dare   to  thrust  your   pet 
pride  of  birth  between  two  noble  and  loving  souls?"-J 
"Frida,"  said  Alick,  whose  conscience  told  him  he  6 
done  \vrong,  but  who   refused  to  acknowledge  it,  "T 
believe  that  I  have  done  my  duty."^It  is   a  ciuious 
fact  that  those  people  who  never  do  their  duty,  pride 
tliemselves   most  upon   doing  it. — "Oh,"   cried  Frida*. 
starting  to  her  feet,  "you  have  wounded  a  true  ; 
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nobie  heart  most  sorely,  Alick,"  she  entreated,  laying 
her  clasped  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  "Frank  has  gone 
to  the  bailiff's  house,  won't  you  follow  him  and  say 
that  you  are  sorry  for  having  hurt  him,  and  bring  him 
back  again  to  us?" — "Am  I  to  beg  his  pardon  before 
my  bailiff?  No  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not  do  that!  It 
is  too  good  a  joke,"  he  said  working  himself  into  a 
rage,  "I've  been  robbed  of  three  hundred  pounds,  my 
bailiff  orders  mc  about,  my  cousin  takes  his  beloved 
father-in-law's  part,  and  now  my  own  wife  joins  with 
them  against  mel"  —  Frida  stared  at  him,  let  her 
hands  fall,  drew  her  shawl  round  her,  and  said:  "If 
you  won't  go,  I  will." — As  she  left  the  room  he  called 
after  her:  "Go,  go,  but  the  old  scoundrel  shall  leave 
my  service." 

When  she  crossed  the  yard  the  horses  were  being 
put  into  Frank's  carriage,  and  as  she  entered  the 
parlour  Hawermann  had  just  said:  "You'll  forget  it  in 
time,  Mr.  von  Rarabow.  Your  life  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  a  narrow  circle  of  friends;  you  should  travel 
■ — I  think  that  you  ought  to  do  so — and  then  you'll 
soon  change  your  mind.  But,  dear  Frank,"  the  old 
man  added  familiarly  in  memory  of  old  times,  "let  me 
entreat  of  you  not  to  bring  unrest  to  my  child  by 
telling  her  of  this." — "No,  Hawermann,  I  promise," 
saidFrank,  and  then  Frida  came  in.— "Bless  me!"  cried 
Hawermann.  "I  quite  forgot.  Excuse  me,  Madam," 
and  he  left  the  room. 

"He's  always  so  thoughtful,  so  very  thoughtful," 
said  Frida. — "Indeed  he  is,"  answered  Frank  looking 
after  the  old  man.  The  carnage  drove  up  to  the 
door,  but  had  to  wait  there  for  a  long  time,  Mrs.  von 
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Rambow  and  Frank  had  so  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  when  they  parted  Fridays  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping,  and  Frank  looked  much  moved:  "Say  good- 
bye to  the  good  old  man  for  me,"  he  said,  and  then 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  "and  to  Alick  too."  He 
shook  hands  with  her  once  more.  The  carriage  drove 
away. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


Young  Joseph  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place  by 
the  fire-side,  smoking.  Young  Bolster  was  lying  under 
his  chair  with  his  head  stretched  out  far  enough  to  be 
able  to  see  his  master.  Young  Joseph  looked  hack  at 
him  but  said  nothing,  and  Bolster  was  also  silent.  It 
was  very  still  and  quiet  in  Rexow  farm-house  on  that 
December  afternoon,  the  only  noise  that  was  to  be 
heard  came  from  Mrs.  Nllssler's  basket-chair  upon 
which  she  was  sitting  in  the  window;  every  time  she 
made  a  stitch  in  her  knitting  it  creaked  out  a  remark 
upon  it,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  so  much  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mrs.  Ntlssler  had  now 
become  what  might  be  called  rather  a  stout  lady.  The 
old  chair  was  creaking  even  more  than  usual  to-day, 
for  she  had  knitted  herself  into  a  deep  reverie,  and 
the  more  she  became  immersed  in  her  own  thoughts 
the  louder  her  chair  creaked  in  unison  with  her  every 
movement — "Ah  me!"  she  said,  laying  her  knitting 
down  in  her  lap.  "What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  the 
sorrow  of  one  human  being  ia  often  the  cause  of  hap- 
piness for  another.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  Joseph?" — "No,"  said  young  Joseph,  looking  at 
young  Bolster,  but  Bolster  could  not  help  him  to  guess, 
—"Joseph,"  she  asked,  "how  do  you  think  it  would 
do  for  Godfrey  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
GUrlitz  bving?  I  know  that  Godfrey's  but  a  poor  rush- 
light in  comparison  with  the  old  paisoa,  biit  a.  -cwwi. 
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of  his  kind  is  likely  enough  to  get  the  living,  and  m 
shouldn't  he  as  well  as  another?" — Joseph  : 
thing.— "Even  if  Poraucfaelskopp  ivere  against  him,  our-'^ 
people  and  those  at  Wamitz  would  vote  for  him,  so 
that  it  all  depends  upon  what  the  squire  of  Pumpel- 
hagen  does,  whether  the  election  goes  against  him  or 
not.  What  do  you  say  Joseph?" — "Oh,"  said  Joseph, 
"it  all  depends  upon  circumstances,"  and  then  because 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  the  idea,  he  added, 
"What's  to  he  done  now?"  —  "Oh,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Nflssler,  "what's  the  use  of  talking  to  you  ahotit  it  I 
wish  that  Brasig  were  here,  he  would  and  could  tell 
us  what  to  do."  And  then  she  took  up  her  work,  ; 
began  to  knit  vehemently. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Nassler  exclaimed :  " 
of  an  angel,  and  you  see   his  wings.'     Here's 
driving  into  the  yard.    Who's  that  with  him?    Rudolpl 
— ^just  fancy,  Rudolph!     I  wonder  why  Rudolph  has 
come  to-day?      Now,  Joseph  do  me  a  favour— the  lad 
does  everything  so  nicely — don't  overwhelm  him  widi 
talk."     Then  she  hastened  from  the  room  to   rec 
her  guests. 

She  had  put  off  too  much  time,  and  she  ^ 
the  first,  for  there  was  Mina  clasped  in  Rudolph^ 
arms.  "Goodness  gracious  me!"  cried  Mrs,  Nllssler, 
"what  are  you  doing  here,  Mina?"  She  then  took 
Rudolph  into  the  parlour  with  her.— "Well,"  said  Jo- 
seph. "Sit  down,  Brasig.  Sit  down,  Rudolph."- 
they  were  not  ready  to  do  that  yef,  Rudolph  had  ti 
much  to  say  to  Mina  and  Lina  to  be  able  to  sit  i 
quietly,  and  Brasig's  head  felt  as  if  it  were  ] 
round  and  round  like  the  hands  of  a  dock,  s 
walked   quickly  v\p  aad  down  the  room  making  his 
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legs  act  pendulum,  and  thus  working  off  some  of  his 
excitement,  "Have  you  heard  the  news,  young  Jo- 
seph?" he  asked,  "They  hav'n't  caught  him  after  all." 
— "Who?"  asked  Joseph.  "Preserve  us  all,  Joseph," 
said  Mrs.  NUssler,  "can't  you  let  Brasig  go  on?  You 
always  interrupt  people  so  suddenly^  do  let  him  finish 
his  story!  Who  is  it  tliat  they  hav'n't  caught,  Brasig?" 
— "Regel,"  said  Brasig.  "They  traced  him  as  far  as 
Wisniar  where  they  found  that  their  prey  had  escaped 
them.  He  had  sailed  out  into  the  Baltic  eight  days 
before  in  a  Swedish  trading-vessel." — "Oh,  dear,"  cried 
Mrs.  Nussler,  "What  a  misfortune  that  may  be  for  my 
brother  Charles."— "You're  right,  Mrs.  NUssler.  Charles 
is  haidly  to  be  known  for  the  same  person  he  used  to 
be,  he  has  insulated  himself  entirely,  and  looks  very 
miserable.  He  feels  the  misfortune  bitterly — -not  for 
his  own  sake — -but  for  his  master's,  for  as  you  will  see, 
tlic  young  squire  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  declare 
himself  insolvent"— "That  would  be  the  death  of 
Charles,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler. — "What  help  is  there?" 
continued  Brasig.  "The  young  man  has  ruined  him- 
self with  open  eyes.  His  latest  fad  is  the  breed- 
ing of  thorough-bred  horses.  Old  rrcbberow  told 
roe  that  he  had  got  into  Llchtwarte's  hands,  and 
that  he  bad  sold  him  a  thorough-bred  horse  which 
has  a  ruptured  muscle,  spavin,  and  string-halt,  and  a 
variety  of  other  diseases;  as  soon  as  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  this  beautiful  creature  ilr.  von  Rambow  bought, 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  thorough-bred 
mare,  and  now,  Fm  told,  he  has  serious  thoughts  of 
taking  Triddelfitz's  deaf  old  mare  off  his  hands,  and 
so  setting  up  a  hospital  for  sick  horses  in  Mecklen- 
burg.  The  little  mule  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
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I  and  I'm  glad  of  that,  for  it's  the  only  healthy  member 

I  of  the  stud, — "Let  him  be,  Brasig;   he  must  fight  his 

I  own  battles,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler.     "Joseph  and  I  were 

I  talking  of  young  Mr Mina,  you  and  Rudolph  may 

I  go  into  the  garden  for  a  little,  and  Lina  you'd  better 

■ go  with  them;"   as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  she  said: 

^^H  "It's  about  the  GUrlitz  livmg.  I  wish  that  Godfrey 
^^^1  could  get  it."^"Mrs.  Nussler,"  said  ErSsig,  standing 
^^^P  before  her  and  looking  important,  "what  you  have  just 
^^*  said  may  be  called  an  idea,  and  no  one  in  the  whole 
world  is  so  quick  in  seizing  an  idea  as  a  woman.  How 
did  you  manage  to  get  hold  of  this  idea  though?"— 
"It  is  my  own  thought  entirely,"  she  answered,  "for 
Joseph  never  agrees  with  me  now-a-days.  He  has  al- 
ways some  objection  to  everything  I  propose." — ^"Jo- 
seph,  be  quiet,"  said  Brasig,  "you  were  wrong  to  op- 
pose your  wife,  for  her  idea  is  a  good  one.  I'll  an- 
swer for  Wamitz,  the  Count  and  Countess  wUl,  I  know, 
agree  to  let  the  people  vote  as  I  wish  them.  You, 
young  Joseph,  must  see  to  Rexow.  Pomuchelskopp 
will  be  against  us  from  love  of  opposition,  but  that 
doesn't  matter.  Pdmpelhagen  is  the  only  difficult. 
Who's  to  speak  to  Mr.  von  Rambow?  Hawennann? 
Nothing  could  be  less  apropos  at  this  moment.  My- 
self? Impossible,  for  he  has  insulted  me.  Young  Jo- 
seph? I  can't  tnist  young  Joseph,  he'd  content  him- 
B  self  with  using  some  of  his  favourite  forms  of  speech. 

^^H  Godfrey?  He's  a  good  fellow,  but  too  slow.  Who 
^^H  else  is  there?  Rudolph?  He  is  a  clever  lad,  as  Hilgen- 
^^^  dorf  tells  me.  Yes,  Rudolph  must  go,  and  you,  Mr& 
^  Nussler,  must  go  with  him,  because  of  family  circum- 

stances,  and  that  the   young  man  may  be  more  at 
ease." — "Good  gradoiis'."   tiied  Mrs.  Nussler.     "Db 
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you  nieaa  that  /  am  to  go  and  see  Mr.  von  Rambow?" 
— "No,"  said  Zadiariah  Brasig,  "you  are  to  go  to  Mrs. 
von  Rambow,  and  Rudolph  to  the  squire.  Where's 
Rudolph.     He  must  come  in  at  once." 

Rudolph  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  Plimpelhagen 
for  his  cousin's  sake,  and  so  it  was  settled  that  he 
and  his  aunt  should  drive  over  there  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

When  the  deputation  arrived  at  Ptlmpelhagen,  Mr. 
von  Rambow  was  out  riding,  but  when  their  coming 
was  announced  to  his  wife,  she  received  them  very 
kindly.— "Madam,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler,  going  frankly  up 
to  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  and  beginning  to  speak  to  the 
point  without  much  loss  of  time,  "Madam,  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  offended  with  me  if  I  talk  to  you  in 
the  dialect  I'm  accustomed  to;  I  can  speak  better,  but 
it's  very  difficult.  We  keep  up  old  customs  at  Rexow, 
and  I  always  say  that  I'd  rather  have  bright  shining 
tin  plates,  than  sdver  ones  that  are  dull  from  want  of 
rubbing."— Frida  took  off  the  good  woman's  shawl, 
made  her  sit  down  on  the  sofa,  and  signed  to  Rudolph 
to  take  a  chair;  just  as  she  was  about  to  seat  herself, 
Mrs.  NUssIer  rose  and  said  confidentially:  "You  see, 
Madam,  this  is  my  nephew  and  future  son-in-law.  He's 
the  son  of  Kurz,  the  shopkeeper  in  Rahnstadt,  from 
whom  you  also  get  your  things." — Rudolph  bowed, 
and  now  Mrs.  von  Rambow  at  last  persuaded  her 
visitor  to  seat  herself,  and  took  her  place  beside  her. 
"He  has  been  to  college,"  Mrs.  Ntlssler  went  on,  "but 
didn't  do  much  there.  Now  that  he  has  turned  farmer, 
however,  he  does  very  well,  as  Hilgendorf  tells  Brasig." 
—Although  what  she  said  was  all  in  Rudolph's  praise, 
he  found  it  rather  embarrassing,  and  said:  "But,  my 
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dear  aunt,  we  hav'n't  come  here  to  talk  of  me,  but  of 
Go(ifrey."^"Ves,  Madam,  he's  quite  right  Vou  sec 
I've  got  another  nephew  who  also  wants  to  be  my  son- 
in-law,  I  mean  the  son  of  rector  Baldrian  in  Rahnstadt, 
He  has  passed  all  his  examinations,  and  knows  every- 
thing he  needs  to  know.  He's  quite  fit  to  be  a  clergy- 
man any  day.  Now  that  our  good  old  parson  has 
gone  from  us — and  oh,  Madam,  what  an  excellent  mail 
he  was — you  won't  think  ill  of  me  for  saying  that  Td 
like  to  keep  my  Lina  near  me,  and  to  have  Godfrey 
at  Gurlitz  parsonage."— "No,  dear  Mrs.  Ndssler,"  said 
Frida,  "I  think  that  it  is  quite  natural  in  you  to  wish 
it,  and  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  your  son-in-law 
should  certainly  get  the  living.  I've  heard  so  much  ■ 
good  of  you  and  your  daughters."- — "Have  you  reaSy^m 
said  Nfcs.  Ntissler,  looking  pleased,  "well,  they  are  de^a 
children."  '  ~ 

At  this  moment  foot-steps  were  heard  approaching, 
and  Mr,  von  Rambow,  who  had  returned  from  his  ride, 
entered  the  room.  His  wife  introduced  her  visitors  to 
him,  and  Alick,  when  he  heard  their  names,  made 
rather  a  long  face.  Rudolph  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  put  out  by  this  reception,  he  held  a  trump-card 
that  he  thought  would  soon  change  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, so  he  said:  "May  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  von  Rambow?"— Alick  took  him  into  4e 
next  room. 

"I  understand,  Mr.  von  Rambow,"  said  Ruddpfc 
"that  you  were  robbed  of  three  hundred  pounds  the 
week  before  last.  The  money,  I  think  you  said,  was 
in  Danish  double  Louis  d'ors.  From  what  1  hear  there 
is  no  chance  of  your  catching  the  labourer,  but  fiie 
police  are  busy  tracing  the  money," — "What?"  cried  ^ 
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Alick.  "How  do  you  know  that?'' — "I  understand  that 
the  detective,  employed  by  the  mayor  of  RahnstSdt, 
found  dear  traces  of  the  mo-Dey  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  was  in  my  father's  shop  when  a  woman,  a  weaver's 
wife,  who  with  her  husband  is  trying  to  get  a  decree 
of  divorce,  came  in  and  asked  for  change  for  a  Danish 
double  Louis  d'or,  I  know  the  woman  to  be  in  abject 
poverty,  and  the  mayor  knows  it  also  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  divorce  case.  My  father  and  I  made 
the  circumstance  known  to  the  authorities,  and  after 
examination  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  more 
money  than  the  gold  piece  she  had  shown.  She  could 
give  no  account  of  how  she  had  become  possessed  of 
the  money,  and — this  is  the  most  damaging  part  of 
the  whole  evidence — it  has  been  proved  that  she  went 
along  the  same  road  as  your  messenger  on  the  same 
morning," — "Is  it  possible!"  cried  Alick.  "Then  the 
labourer  didn't  steal  the  money  after  all." — "It  seems," 
said  Rudolph,  "as  if  he  had  been  robbed.  The  mayor 
has  committed  the  woman  to  prison  for  sundry  small 
thefts  that  have  been  proved  -against  her,  and  has  for- 
bidden my  father  and  me  to  tell  any  one  what  we 
know,  but  when  he  heard  that  I  was  coming  into  tliis 
neighbourhood,  he  desired  me  to  let  you  know  what 
has  been  done.  You  will  no  doubt  have  a  letter  from 
him  to-night  on  the  subject,"^"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kurz," 
said  AHck,  "for  having  come  here  to  tell  this  news," 
and  he  shook  hands  heartily  with  the  young  man. — 
Rudolph  smiled,  and  said:  "I  should  certainly  have 
come  even  if  that  had  been  the  only  object  of  my  visit 
which  it  was  not.  You  saw  my  aunt  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  has  come  to  see  you  about  something  she 
has  much  at  heart." — "If  I  can  be  of  any  use  . . . ," 
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said  Alick  courteously. — "I  will  explain.  One  of  n 
cousins,  who  is  a  theological  student,  offers  himsdl 
through  my  aunt,  as  a.  candidate  for  the  living  ( 
Gllrlitz." — "A  cousin?  Are  you  not  a  theologicd  ' 
studeat?" — "I  was,  Mr.  von  Rambow,"  answered  Ru- 
dolph brightly,  "but  I  don't  think  I  was,  what  people 
call,  highly  organised  euough  to  be  a  clergyrnan,  so  I 
became  a  farmer,  and  I  can  assure  you,"  looking  laugh- 
ingly at  Alick  as  he  spoke,  "I  never  was  so  happy  in 
my  life  as  I  am  now." — In  spite  of  AHck's  faults  and 
foibles,  he  was  too  good  hearted  not  to  be  pleased  and 
touched  by  the  freshness  of  the  other,  so  he  said 
heartily:  "That's  right!  That's  right!  I've  taken  to  it 
too.  The  life  of  a  Mecklenburg  farmer  is  Ihe  happiest 
of  all.  Where  are  you  living  just  now,  Mr.  Kurz?" — 
"With  the  greatest  farmer  of  the  century,"  laughed 
Rudolph,  "with  Hilgendorf  at  Little  Tetzleben." — "A 
most  admirable  man,"  cried  Alick,  "and  thorough-bredl 
I  mean  has  thorough-bred  horses." — .\nd  now 
began  to  praise  Grey  Momus,  Herodotus,  and  I 
Overshire,  &c,  and  to  praise  Hilgendorf  s  managemea 
and  when  Rudolph  at  last  rose  to  take  leave,  Mr.  i 
Rambow  shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  and  sai 
"You  may  rely  upon  your  cousin  having  my  vote,  li 
Kurz." 

When  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  NUsste.j 
rose,  and  said  to  her  hostess:  "He'll  do  all  that  I 
can   for  you  and  the  squire,"  then   going  up  to  J 
von  Rambow   she   said:    "You'll    give    us    your  i 
won't  you,  Mr.  von  Rambow?     How  happy  I  shall  I 
to  be  able  to  keep  my  Lina  so  near  me." — -Alidt  d 
liked  this  free  way  of  speaking,    and — without  i 
particular  reason  for  it,  disliked  the  Nussler  mai 
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but  being  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  his 
money,  and  having  had  his  heart  further  opened  by 
Ills  horsey  talk  with  Rudolph,  he  was  on  this  occasion 
able  to  see  the  sterling  quahties  of  Mrs.  Nussler  under 
her  somewhat  unpolished  manner.  He  went  to  his 
wife  and  said;  "Dear  Frida,  we  have  some  hope  now 
of  recovering  our  three  hundred  pounds," — "Thank 
GodI"  said  Mrs.  Nflssler,  "Rudolph,  did  you  speak  to 
Mr.  von  Rambow?" — "Yes,"  answered  Alick.  "And 
if  s  all  settled,  I  promise  to  give  your  nephew  my  vote; 
but — I  should  hke  to  see  him  first." — "That's  only 
right  and  proper,"  said  Mrs.  Nussler.  "No  one  cares 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke!  You'll  see  when  he  comes  to 
preach  that  he's  quite  up  to  the  mark.  But,  good- 
ness gracious  me!  This  is  folly.  Like  every  other 
man,  he  has  his  own  little  ways,  I  can't  deny 
that." 

Then  they  drove  away.  Godfrey  had  a  good  chance 
of  the  living.  "Everything  promises  well,"  said  BrSsig, 
"but  Godfrey  must  manage  with  Pomuchelskopp  him- 
self. Let  the  iron  be  struck  while  it  is  hot,  and  as 
neither  God  nor  man  can  help  him  with  Samuel  Po- 
muchelskopp the  sooner  he  tries  his  fate  with  him  the 
better."  Tliis  advice  was  considered  good,  so  God- 
frey was  written  to  and  told  what  had  already  been 
done  for  him,  at  the  same  time  he  was  ordered  to 
make  his  appearance  at  Rexow  on  the  following  day, 
there  to  receive  further  instructions. 

He  arrived,  and  when  Eriisig  had  explained  eveiy- 
thing  to  him  shortly,  he  consented  to  make  the  difficult 
visit.  Christian,  the  coachman,  drove  the  "phantom" 
round  to  the  door;  Lina  put  in  a  foot-stool,  cloaks  and 
shawls,   and  wrapped  up  her  future  husband  warmly. 
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'That's  right,  Lina,"  said  Brasig,  "wrap  him  up  well 
that  he  mayn't  catch  cold,   and  that  his  lovely  voice 
mayn't  be  lost  in  this   frightful  weather." — Suddenly 
Joseph  rose  trom  his  comer  by  the   stove,   and  said:.a 
Mina,  my  cloak." — "The  world's  coming  to  an  endIM 
cried  BrSsig. — "Joseph,   what   are   you    about?"   crie^| 
Mrs,  Ntlssler.^" Mother,"  said  Joseph,  "you  went  with'l 
Rudolph,  and  I  intend  to  go  with  Godfrey.     I  shall  do 
my  part."     And  as  he  said  this  he  nodded  his  head 
so  decidedly,  and  looked  round  at  them  all  with  such 
determination  that  Brasig  exclaimed:  "As  sure  as  your 
nose  is  in  the  middle  of  your  face,  I  never  in  all  my 
life  saw  anything  like  this."- — "Ah,  Brasig,"   said  Mrs. 
Nussler,   "he's  quite  changed  of  late,  but  let  him  gp 
quietly,  no  talking  will    prevent  it." — So  Joseph  i 
allowed  to  go.      Lina  went  straight  upstairs   to  ) 
little  garret-room  and  prayed  as  passionately  for  C 
frey's  success  in  his  difficult  interview  as  if  he  ] 
been  going  to  his  execution, 

Joseph  and  Godfrey  drove  through  the  deep  1 
silendy;  neither  spoke,  for  each  was  buried  in  his  o 
thoughts,  the  only  remark  made  during  the  drive  ti 
when  Chrisrian,  turning  his  head  over  his  should* 
said:  "This  would  just  be  Uie  place  for  an  upset, 
if  one  were  driving  in  a  dark  night." — It  w 
three  o'clock  in  the  aifemoon  when  they  arrived  4 
GUrlitz  manor. 

Pomuchelskopp  was  lying  on  the  sofa  looking  MOf 
happy  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  for  Gustavus  had  dis- 
turbed him  in  his  after  dinner  sleep  by  choosing  .1 
plate  to  take  to  the  loft,  for  it  was  Saturday  and  he 
wanted  to  make  up  an  account  of  the  measurement  of 
the  grain.     "Gus,"   he  cried  angrily,  "you'll  be  a  fi 
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all  your  life,  a  regular  ninny!  You  oincompoopl  I'll 
put  you  on  a  pedestal  to  let  all  the  people  see  what 

an  ass  you  are." — "But,   father " — "Father  here, 

father  there  I  How  often  have  I  told  you  never  to  make 
a  clatter  with  the  plates  when  I'm  asleep!  What  car- 
riage is  that  driving  into  the  yard?" — "My  eye!"  cried 
Gustavus.  "It's  our  neighbour  NUssler  and  another 
gentleman." — "  Idiot ! "  said  Pomuchelskopp.  "  Hav'n' t 
I  often  told  you  not  to  call  every  Jack  and  Tom 
'neighbour'?  Erinkmann  the  labourer,  is  my  neigh- 
bour in  the  sense  that  he  lives  dose  to  my  garden.  I 
won't  be  every  man's  neighbour,"  and  when  he  had 
said  that  he  went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Joseph  and  Godfrey  had  got  out  of  the  carriage  by 
this  time,  and  Joseph  now  came  forward,  saying: 
"How-d'ye-do,  neiglibour." — Pomuchelskopp  made  him 
one  of  the  very  low  bows  he  had  learnt  to  make  when 
he  was  attending  parliament,  and  signed  to  him  to  go 
into  the  parlour.  The  silence  in  the  parlour  was  so 
intense  that  the  only  sound  to  be  beard  was  a  faint 
creak  from  one  of  the  chairs  when  it  was  moved. 
Godfrey  thought  that  Joseph  ought  to  speak,  Joseph 
thought  that  Godfrey  ought  to  speak,  and  Pomuchelskopp 
would  not  speak  for  fear  of  compromising  his  interests 
in  some  way.  At  last,  however,  Godfrey  began;  "Mr. 
Pomuchelskopp,"  he  said,  "good  old  parson  Behrens 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  though  it  may  seem  hard  and 
unchristian  to  make  an  application  for  the  living  so 
soon  after  his  death,  I  do  not  think  that  in  doing  so 
I  am  really  sinning  against  proper  feeling  or  tnie 
Christianity,  for  I  am  only  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  my  own  parents  and  of  those  of  my 
future  wife."— Godfrey  had  now  opened  the  proceed- 
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Ings  to  the  best  of  his  abitit^;  but  still  Pomnchelsko|^ 
was  quite  justified  in  drawing  himself  up  a  littJe  and 
saying:  That  might  be  all  »-ery  well,  bin  he  wanted 
to  know  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  talking. 
Joseph  signed  to  Godfrey  to  answer,  and  Godfrey 
Eaid  that  he  was  the  son  of  rector  Baldrian,  and  a 
theological  student  As  soon  as  this  information  had 
been  given  Joseph  leant  back  in  his  chair  comfortably, 
as  though  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  and  might  have 
a  quiet  pipe.  But  as  Muchel  did  not  ask  him  to  smoke, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  making  a  fhiit^  J 
less  movement  with  his  lips  as  if  he  were 
which  made  him  look  exactly  like  a  Bohemian  i 
gasping  for  air. — "Sir,"  said  Pomuchelskopp , 
many  of  your  sort  have  already  called  upon  me, 
asked  for  my  vote," — that  was  a  lie,  but  it  was  t 
only  way  he  knew  of  making  a  bargain,  for  he  looked 
upon  a  living  as  a  species  of  merchandise,  and  ( 
fcred  as  much  about  it  as  he  would  have  done  with  I 
butcher  who  came  to  buy  his  fat  pigs,^ — "but,"  he  n 
on,  "I  sent  them  all  away  for  the  present  without  a 
answer,  for  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  care  abom 
in  the  whole  business," — "And  that  is?"   asked  C 

frey.     "My  examina " — ^"I  don't  care  a  pin  abc 

that,"  said  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp,      "I  mean  the    glela 
lands.     If  you  will  promise  to  give  me  a  lease  of  t' ' 
glebe — of  course  I  should  give  you  a  good  rent,  a  v 
good  rent, — you  shall  have  my  vote,  but  not  othei 
' — "I  think  I  heard,"  said  Godfrey,  "that  the  glebe  3 
let  to  Mr.  von  Rambow,    and  I  should  not  like . . . ." 
"You  need  have  no  scruple  on  that  head,"  said  1 
muchelskopp   decidedly. — Joseph   said  nothing, 
iked  at  his  future  son-in-law  as  much  as  to  s 
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"What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  my  boy?" — Godfrey 
was  very  much  taken  aback,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
worldly  matters,  but  after'  a  moment's  thought  his  whole 
honest  soul  revoked  against  such  a  bargain,  so  he  an- 
swered frankly;  "I  cannot  and  will  not  make  you  such 
a  promise,  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  the  living  by  these 
means.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  settle  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  they  had  better  be  left  alone  until  I  am 
in  office." — "That's  the  way,  is  it?"  said  Pomuchelskopp 
with  a  cunning  smile.  "Then  let  me  tell  you  that  the  fox 
is  not  to  be  trapped;  'a  bird  in  the  hand',  &c.;  if  Mr. 
von  Rambow  does  not  want  the  glebe,  you  may  per- 
haps let  it  to  your  father-in-law.  Is  it  not  so,  to  your 
father-in-law?" 

That  was  a  horrible  idea  Pomuchelskopp  had  pro- 
mulgated.— Joseph  take  a  lease  of  the  glebe!  Joseph, 
who  already  found  the  burden  of  his  daily  work  more 
than  he  could  bear!  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said: 
"Neighbour,  when  a  man  does  what  he  can,  he  can't 
do  more  than  he  can;  and  what  am  I  to  do  now?  If 
the  squire  of  Pumpelhagen  won't  have  the  glebe,  I 
won't  have  it  either,  I've  enough  to  do  without" — "Mr. 
NUssler,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  slyly,  "will  you  give  me 
your  promise  in  black  and  white  that  you  won't  take 
a  lease  of  the  glebe?" — "Yes,"  cried  Joseph  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart;  he  then  reseated  himself  and  re- 
sumed his  former  occupation  of  pretending  to  smoke. 
—Pomuchelskopp  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  as  he  did  so  thought  within  himself;  Mr, 
von  Rambow  was  not  going  to  renew  his  lease,  and 
Joseph  wouldn't  take  it  if  it  were  offered  him,  so  that 
all  danger  from  without  was  guarded  against,  for  the 
glebe  was  tqo  small  for  anyone  to  i-ent  by  itself,    Ttsa 
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only  remaining  fear  was  lest  Godfrey  should  wish  t 
fann  the  land  hinisel/,  and  Fomuchelskopp  1 
mined  lo  find  out     Now  God  has  created  many  dif'* 
ferent  kinds  of  men,  eaci  of  whom  has  his  own  special 

capacity;  there  was  one  thing  that  was  completely 
wanting  in  Godfrey's  composition,  and  that  was  all 
comprehension  of  agricultural  subjects.  Brasig  had 
given  himself  no  end  of  trouble  to  teach  Godfrey  a 
few  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  vain.  It  is  impossible  to  get  from  any  man  that  ■ 
which  he  does  not  po&scss.  Godfrey  did  not  1 
the  difference  between  oats  and  barley,  he  c 
tell  a  cow  from  a  bull,  and  his  ignorance  was  i 
gelher  so  dense  that  Brasig  said  to  himself  at  las 
"God  bless  my  soul!  I  don't  see  how  the  poor  1; 
ever  to  get  through  the  world!" 

Fomuchelskopp  was  not  long  in  discovering  t 
weak  point  in  Godfrey's  composition,  and  he  rejoi 
greatly  thereat:  "He'll  never  be  a  farmer,"  he  said  1 
himself,  "and  so  he's  just  the  man  for  me. 
mustn't  let  him  see  that." — "Sir,"  he  said  aloud, 
am  satisfied  with  you  so  far,  for  you  seem  to  be  i 
very  large-minded  sort  of  person,  and  also  a  man  4 
morality"^ — he  tliought  that  a  particularly  good  i 
for  the  occasion — "you  will  not  grant  my  request-* 
good! — neither  shall  I  grant  yours.  But  if  Mr.  NussT 
will  sign  a  written  document  to  the  effect  that  he  n 
not  take  a  lease  of  the  glebe,  I  am  willing  lo  hai 
further  conversation  with  you  on  this  subject,  for,  . 
said,  I  am  satisfied  with  you  so  far." 

Young  Joseph  signed  the  paper  as  he  was  aske 
I  then  he  and  his  nephew  drove  away  from  Gl 
lOr  perfectly  cont.eo.Xed  sdtli.  what  they  had  c 
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They  had  gained  nothing  from  their  visit,  but  an  iti- 
defipite  promise  from  Pomuchelskopp,  for  which  Joseph 
had  had  to  put  his  name  to  a  paper;  but  stiU  they 
were  pleased  with  the  result  of  their  application.  Joseph 
was  convinced  that  his  signature  had  been  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  their  good  luck,  and  had  secured  the 
living  to  his  future  son-in-law. 

Joseph  and  Godfrey  wanted  to  go  to  the  parsonage, 
but  Christian,  the  coachman,  refused  point  blank  to 
take  them  there,  for,  as  he  said,  it  was  getting  as  dark 
as  pitch;  so  the  "phantom"  floated  back  to  Rexow 
like  a  ghostly  shadow  in  the  mist  and  gloom.  Now 
sleep  is  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  a  long 
drive  through  the  mist  and  dai-kness  of  night,  therefore 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  Joseph  sank  into  a  peaceful 
slumber  shortly  after  leaving  Gtlrlitz,  and  soon  after- 
wards Christian  followed  his  example  and  though  he 
seemed  to  be  driving,  the  horses  really  went  of  their  own 
accord;  had  it  been  daylight  this  would  of  course 
have  been  discovered,  hut  as  it  was,  no  one  saw  it. 
Godfrey  was  the  last  to  fail  asleep,  and  when  he 
did  so  his  dreams  were  all  of  Lina,  his  election 
sennon,  and  the  first  sermon  he  should  preach  after 
he  had  been  chosen  minister  of  the  parish.  When 
they  reached  the  spot  where  Christian  had  made  the 
remark  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  an  upset,  and 
when  Godfrey  was  dreaming  of  his  election  papers, 
the  carriage  began  to  sway  from  side  to  side  in  a  ter- 
rible manner;  then  the  fore  wheel  rose  in  the  air,  and 
the  hind  wheel  on  Godfrey's  side  sank  in  a  deep  bole 
— and  the  next  moment — they  were  all  tumbled  iiito 
the  ditch. 

J  have  seen  many  Grand  Ducal  chamberlains  i^ct 
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out  of  their  carriages  at  my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Laurence 
inn,  hut  never  in  all  my  life  did  I  see  anything  e 
perfect  as  the  way  in  which  Joseph  was  shot  out]of* 
the  phaeton;  he  fell  on  the  top  of  Godfrey  into  the 
muddy  ditch,  and  Christian,  not  to  be  behindhand  with 
his  master,  tumbled  from  the  box  in  sudi  a  manner 
as  to  lie  side  by  side  in  the  ditch  with  him. — "Faugh! 
Oh!  Just  stay  where  you  are,  Sir,"  cried  the  honest 
old  fellow.  "The  horses  are  standing  quite  still!"-:- 
"You  idiot!"  said  Joseph. — "Thank  God!"  said  Chris- 
tian rising,  "none  of  my  bones  are  broken.  But  stay 
where  you  are,  Sir,  I'll  catch  the  horses." — "You  idioti" 
cried  Joseph  once  more  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet, 
while  Godfirey  was  coughing  and  choking  in  the  deep 
mud  bed  in  which  he  was  lying,  "what  on  earth  made 
you  upset  us?"— "It  all  depends  upon  circumstances," 
answered  Christian,  who  had  learnt  to  make  use  of  his 
master's  favourite  expressions  during  his  long  years  of 
service  at  Rexow,  "what  was  to  be  done  on  sudi  a 
road  in  a  pitch  dark  night?" — Joseph  did  not  know 
what  else  to  say,  now  tliat  the  very  words  were  t  ' 
out  of  his  mouth,  so  he  contented  himself  with  askini 
"Are  any  of  your  bones  broken,  Godfrey?"- 
uncle,"  said  the  divinity  student,  "and  yours?" — "Ni^ 
I'm  all  right  except  my  nose,  which  I  think  has  been 
knocked  off  my  face  altogether." — Meanwhile  the  car- 
riage had  been  raised,  and  when  Joseph  and  Godiiey 
had  resumed  their  seats  in  it,  Christian  once  more 
turned  round  on  the  box,  and  said:  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
so  this  very  afternoon?  This  is  the  exact  place."— 
"Idiot!"  said  Joseph  rubbing  his  nose  energetically, 
'you  had  gone  to  sleep." — "To  sleep.  Sir,  to  sleep? 
I  Jt  doesn't  much  tnaUer  in  svich  ^itch  darkness  whether 
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one's  asleep  or  awake;  I  told  you  before.  I  know  the 
road  by  heart  and  I  warned  you."  And  whenever  he 
told  the  story  afterwards  to  the  other  servants,  he  al- 
ways added:  "but  I  told  him  how  it  would  be  before- 
hand," and  made  out  that  Joseph  was  a  regular  dare- 
devil who  had  no  fear  of  risking  his  life. 

They  drove  home,  and  Godfrey  was  the  first  to  get 
out  of  the  carriage.  Lina  had  long  been  uneasy  about 
their  absence,  and  was  listening  anxiously  for  every  sound 
that  should  bring  her  certainty  of  the  good  or  evil  fate 
of  her  father  and  lover.  There  was  a  noise  outside. 
They  are  coming! — -It  was  only  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
in  the  poplars, — But  now! — Yes,  it  was  a  carriage,  it 
came  nearer,  it  drove  up  to  the  door.  She  sprang  up 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  but  had  to  stop  a  mo- 
ment with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side  to  still  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  which  was  torn  by  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear.  Would  Godfrey  bring  her 
good  news  or  had  he  failed  in  his  attempt?  She  ran 
out  into  the  porch.  "Don't  come  near  me!"  cried 
Godfrey,  but  his  warning  came  too  late,  for  Lina,  al- 
though she  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  still  very 
thoughtless,  and  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him.  But  suddenly  she  felt  her 
hands  and  arras  quite  damp  and  cold,  it  almost  felt  as 
if  she  were  embracing  a  frog,  and  letting  him  go,  she 
exclaimed:  "Good  gracious!  what's  the  matter?" — 
"The  carriage  was  upset,"  said  Godfrey;  "the  carriage 
was  upset  by  the  Providence  of  God;  I  mean  that  Chris- 
tian upset  the  carriage,  and  God  has  providentially 
shielded  us  from  all  harm."~"What  objects  you  look, 
to  be  sure!"  said  Brasig,  who  just  then  came  into  the 
porch  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  saw  Joseijh.  he- 
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liiiDd  Godfrey, — "Ves,  Brasig,"   said  Joseph, 

We've  had  an   accident."— "How   did  yon 
manage    it,"    asked   Brasig.      "I    don't    see    how    any  ' 
I  reasonable  mortal  can  get  himself  upset  on  his  own 
I  roads;   a  man  of  your  age  too!     You  must  have  gone 
'  to    sleep,    Joseph." — "Merciful    Heaven!"    cried   Mrs. 
NUssler,   "what  a  sight  you've  made   of  yourself,   Jo-J 
seph!"  and  she  turned  him  round  before  the  candl^M 
as   if  he  were  a  roast  she  was  turning  on  a    spiL — ""^ 
"Mercy!  Joseph,  look  at  your  nosel" — "His  Reverence 
1  nice  mess  too,"  said  Brasig,  examining  Godfrey 
}  from  head  to  foot.     "Hollo,"  he  cried,  "just  look  at 
I  Lina!     Why,  Lina,  were  you  in  the  upset  too?     Mrs. 
I  Nassler,  do  you  see  that  she  has  got  half  the  road  fro^J 
m  here  to  GUrlitz  slicking  to  her  clothes."  ^ 

Lina  blushed  deeply,  and  Mina  at  once  began  tn 
'   rub  her  down,  while  Mrs.  Nlissler  did  the  same  kind' 
office  to  her  husband:   "My  goodness,  Joseph,  what  a 
state  you're  in,  to  be  sure.     And  your  beautiful  new 
cloak!" — -Joseph   had  bought  the   cloak  twenty  years 
,  before,  when  he  was  engaged  to  be  married. — "This'fllJ 
I  flever  do,"  he  said,   "1  must  change  my  clothes,  anflB 
'  then  to-morrow  they  can  all  be  put  in  the  oven,  and^ 
thoroughly   dried."— They  all   agreed  that  it   was  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  and  soon  afterwards  uncle  and 
nephew  were  able  to  join,  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the 
parlour.  Mrs.  Ndssler  now  caught  sight  of  her  Joseph's 
1  the  bright  hght,  and  exclaimed;  "Joseph,  loo^ 
I. at  your  nose!" — "You  said  so  before,"  said  Joseph.-^ 
I^WeM,"  said  BrHsig,  "I  should  be  telling  a  dowmi^ 
"':  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  had  ever  thought  your  no* 
I  particularly  handsome  one;   but  keep  this  nose!  i 
i  nose  il  is!" — "Fo>i  shame,  Briisig.  Why  do  yoB 
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wish  him  to  keep  this  nose.  Preserve  lis  ail!  it's  grow- 
ing thicker  every  momentl  What's  to  be  done?" — 
"Mrs,  Nussler,"  said  Brasig,  "he  must  go  to  the  water- 
cure,"— "What  1"  cried  Mrs.  NUssler,  "my  Joseph  go  to 
a  water-cure  because  he  has  given  his  nose  a  iittle  bit 
of  a  knock." — "Please,  understand  me,"  said  Brasig, 
"I  don't  mean  him  to  try  the  water-cure  on  his  whole 
body,  on  his  legs  and  arms;  no,  I  only  mean  him  to 
put  a  cold  plaget  on  his  nose.  Or,  Joseph,  what  do 
you  say  to  bleeding  your  nose  a  little.  It  would  cool 
it  down  nicely  if  you  did." — Joseph  could  not  agree  to 
the  last  proposal,  so  they  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  cold  water.  At  last  he  settled  down  in  his  chair 
with  stately  composure,  a  wet  linen  rag  on  his  nose, 
and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"But  now,"  said  Brasig,  "none  of  us  have  heard 
what  arrangements  you  made  with  Samuel  Pomuchels- 
kopp."- — "Ves,"  said  Lina,  "what  did  you  do  Godfrey?" 
— Godfrey  then  described  their  interview  with  the 
squire  of  Gurlitz,  and  when  he  had  done,  Joseph  said: 
"It's  all  right.  I  signed  a  paper." — "And  what  paper 
did  you  sign?"  asked  Brasig  angrily. — "A  promise  not 
to  take  a  lease  of  the  glebe." — "That  was  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  do,  Oh  the  Jesuit!  He  wants  the 
land  himself.  Nightingale,  I  hear  you,  you  want  to  get 
it  all  your  own  way!  That's  your  aim  and  object!  But 
— but" — here  Brasig  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  long  strides — "Til  catch  you  in 
your  own  net.  Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they're 
hatched!  Samuel  Pomuchelskojip,  we've  not  done  with 
each  other  yet.  What  did  the  celebrated  poet  say  of 
David  and  Goliath?  I  look  upon  myself  as  David, 
and  upon  him  as  Golialh.     'He  took  the  sling,  in  his 


hand  and  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  so  did  for 
him.'  And  how  beautifully  the  celebrated  poet  ends 
the  stoiy  by  saying:  'Thus  it  is  with  all  boasters,  when 
they  think  they  stand,  they  are  sure  to  have  a  fall.' — ■ 
And  so  it  shall  be  with  you,  Samuel.  I've  been  in  a 
passion,  Mrs.  Ntlssler,  so  I  can't  eat  any  supper,  and 
will  say  'good-night'  now  as  I've  a  good  many  things 
to  think  about." — He  took  his  candle  and  went  to  his 
room,  and  the  others  followed  his  example  soon  after 
supper  was  finished.  Lina  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  ■ 
in  anxious  thought,  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  tre 
by  her  window,  and  to  uncle  Bra.sig  walking  about  iiH 
his  room,  which  was  below  hers. 
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The  year  1845  had  come,  and  the  earth  had  com- 
pleted another  of  its  old  crooked  courses.  Day  and 
night,  joy  and  sorrow  had  clianged  places  again  and 
again,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  time,  just  as 
they  have  done  since  the  Lord  God  created  day  and 
night,  placed  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  then 
drove  him  out  again.  How  many  days  and  nights, 
and  how  much  joy  and  sorrow  have  come  into  the 
world  since  then!  The  day  shines  for  every  man,  and 
the  night  doses  over  every  nnan;  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons.  But  is  it  the  same  with  joy  and  sorrow? 
Are  they  meted  out  to  every  one  with  equal  justice? 
I  think  so.  God  stretches  His  hand  over  each  in- 
dividual, and  happiness  and  grief,  consolation  and  care 
are  equally  spread  over  the  world,  and  each  has  his 
share  in  them;  hut  man  does  not  see  clearly,  he  often 
changes  what  is  meant  for  his  happiness  into  sorrow, 
and  thrusts  the  cup  of  consolation  away  from  him  as 
if  it  contained  gall,  and  then  laughs  away  his  care. 

The  men  and  women  whose  history  I  am  relating 
in  this  hook  were  no  better  than  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
and  acted  in  the  same  way  as  their  neighbours  would 
have  done.  Two  things  that  God  has  sent  into  the 
world  especially  form  our  joy  and  sorrow;  in  the  first 
there  is  no  gall  mixed,  and  our  feelings  about  the 
Other  cannot  he  laughed  away;  these  are  Birth  and 
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Death,  the  Beginning  and  the  Eud.  Aud  in  the  little 
world  of  which  I  am  writing  there  was  also  Beginning 
and  End,  Birth  and  Death.  A  beautiful  young  wife  was 
sitting  in  the  manor-house  at  PUmpelhagen  with  her 
little  daughter  on  her  knee,  and  the  child  had  reopened 
the  doors  of  the  mother's  heart,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  feel  the  sunshine  of  God's  goodness.  The  dark 
shadowy  figures  which  had  surrounded  Frida  had 
vanished  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  and  she  was  happy, 
very  happy, — Close  hy  Gvlrlitz  parsonage  was  a  grave 
often  visited  by  two  women  clothed  in  deep  mourning, 
who,  when  spring  came  on,  planted  flowers  upon  it, 
and  who  later  in  the  season,  when  the  old  lime-tree 
came  into  leaf,  sat  side  by  side  on  the  bench  beneath 
it,  as  in  the  old  days  when  Mrs,  Behrens  and  her  little 
Louisa  had  been  wrapped  in  tlie  folds  of  the  same 
shawl.  But  now  it  was  Louisa  who  sheltered  her 
foster-mother,  and  wrapped  her  oivn  shawl  round  ha. 
Thus  the  two  women  sat  silently  blessing  the  memory 
of  him  who  was  gone  from  them;  they  were  often 
joined  by  Hawermann,  and  then  the  three  mourners 
would  sit  together  till  the  shades  of  evening  fell;  none 
of  them  thrust  aside  the  cup  of  consolation  which  had 
been  given  them,  and  so  when  they  separated  they 
felt  coQiforted  and  refreshed. 

The  first  violence  of  grief  was  over  at  the 
fionage,  but  its  traces  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Ii 
of  chastened  sorrow,  the  Angel  of  Death  had  imprinted 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  remained,  after  he  had  taken 
their  husband  and  father  from  them.  The  Angel  had 
kissed  Louisa's  forehead  as  he  went  and  had  left  her 
graver,  higher  thoughts  than  she  had  ever  had  befbie; 
he  had  clasped  little  Mrs.  Behrens  in  his  arms,  aod'i 
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after  that  embrace  her  old  lively  impetuosity  had  died 
away  leaviag  in  its  place  a  calm  gentle  determination 
to  dedicate  her  future  life  to  the  carrying  out  of  her 
pastor's  wishes.  She  only  lived  in  her  memory  of  him, 
everything  must  remain  as  he  had  been  used  to  see  it. 
His  arm-chair  was  placed  before  his  study-table  on 
which  his  last  sermon  was  lying  with  the  pen  beside 
it,  and  his  old  Bible  was  kept  open  at  the  place  where 
his  hand  had  ruffled  the  leaves  when  he  was  dying. 
The  first  tbing  she  did  every  morning  was  to  go  to 
his  study  with  her  duster  and  put  everything  in  good 
order  for  the  day,  and  when  this  was  done  she  woidd 
often  look  round  at  the  door  as  though  she  expected 
him  to  come  in  and  say:  "Thank  you,  dear  Regina," 
as  in  the  old  time.  At  dinner  Louisa  always  prepared 
for  three  people,  and  the  pastor's  chair  was  kept  in 
its  old  place  because  her  foster-mother  liked  it  to  be 
so,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  must  needs  come  in 
as  usual  with  some  cheerful  greeting.  She  took  care 
not  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  woe,  but  always  tried 
to  make  the  meal  pass  as  pleasantly  as  it  used  to  do, 
and  never  despised  any  consoling  thought  that  came 
to  her.  This  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever. 
Some  new  clergyman  must  have  the  living  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  Mrs.  Behrens  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  house  and  even  the  village,  for  there  was  no  house 
for  her  to  go  to.  She  must  go  away  from  her  hus- 
band's grave,  for  Pomuchelskopp,  who  alone  had  power 
to  let  her  stay,  had  determined  that  she  should  go. 
She  watched  the  fruit-trees  her  husband  had  planted 
blossom  for  the  last  time.  She  sat  under  the  flowering 
palm-willow  where  she  had  so  often  sat  by  his  side  for 
the  last  time.     She  had  seen  the  spring  come  and 
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Pwind  his  leafy  garlands  round  her  old  home  for  thft 

■last  time.     Now  surameT   was  showering   his  goJden 

r  glory  over  the  world.     She  said  to  Louisa  one  day, 

with  a  sad  smile:  "When  the  swallows  take  their  flight 

in  autumn,   Louisa,  we    shall  have  to  go   too." 

she  spoke  she  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  death  had  come 

to  her. 

L         Hawermann  was  her  most  untiring  friend  and  she 

I  allowed  herself  to  be   guided  by  him    in   ail  things- 

^With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  spare  her,  he  couli 

not  save  her  from  having  to  leave  the  parish;  but  a 

least  he  could  make  the  parting  as   easy  as  possibl 

for  her,     Kurz  the  shopkeeper  had  ji  house  adjoinii^ 

the  one  in  which  he  himself  lived,  which  he  wanted 

to  let  with  its  back  garden,  and  this  house  HawermanQ 

arranged  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  style  of  the  pap 

sonage.     He  took  Louisa  into  his  confidence  and  ( 

her  to  measure  the  size  of  the  parsonage  rooms,  aftet 

which,  Schulz  the  cabinet  maker  was  ordered  to  fumi^ 

the  rooms  in   tlie   new  house  according  to  Louisa's 

measurements  and  descripdon;   but  he  utterly  refuse4 

to  do  so,  "for,"  he  said,  "I  can't  do  it.  Women  always 

measure  by  their  belts  or  apron  strings  and  I  can't  i 

anything  from  that  sort  of  measurement.    All  the  samQ 

plans  are  plans,   and  I  -don't  like  drawn  plans;   I  ge) 

on  much  better  when  I  cany  my  plans  in  my  head."- 

Kurz  was  of  opinion   that   the   more  tlie   new   house 

differed  from  the  old  one,  the  better  it  would  be,  bid 

I  Hawermann    was  not    to  be    dissuaded,    and  Schul< 

[  Beemg  how  determined  he  was,  said:  "If  you  will  havfl 

[  it  so,  I'll  go  out  to  the  parsonage  and  make  all  t" 

I  jneasurements  myself." — So  one  morning  early  whilq 

|_Mrs.  Behrens  was  asleep,  Schulz  appeared  and  v 
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alt  the  necessary  measurements.  When  he  was  doing 
so  he  might  have  been  heard  mutteringr  "Seven — 
seven — five  and  twenty — five  and  twenty — Kurz — 
Hawermann — Kurz — Hawermann — bother — a  mistake 
here  would  have  put  it  all  wrong — too  great  a  space — 
a  beam  across — Ah,  yes — all  right- — yes,  yes,  done, 
donet"  After  that  was  done  he  went  out,  and  getting 
into  his  tax-cart  drove  his  lazy  brown  pony  home,  and 
as  he  jogged  along  the  road  he  matured  his  plan. 
The  furnishing  was  now  begun,  and  Hawermann  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  Schulz's  plan  upon 
the  whole,  although  he  would  have  liked  a  few  little 
things  to  have  been  different,  however  the  cabinet- 
maker was  so  pleased  with  the  look  of  the  house  that  he 
would  change  nothing,  and  Hawermann  was  obbged 
to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  Kurz  helped 
as  much  as  he  could,  by  giving  a  ready  consent  to  all 
their  wishes. 

As  I  said  before,  there  was  great  joy  at  Ptlmpel- 
hagen.  Frida's  clear  eyes  were  turned  lovingly  on  her 
little  daughter,  and  motherly  love  had  woven  an  in- 
visible veil  with  which  to  cover  their  clear-sightedness, 
and  hide  the  impending  gloom  from  her  for  the  time 
being.  It  had  never  been  the  case  before  in  her  active 
life,  but  now  she  indulged  in  one  dream  after  another 
of  the  future  happiness  of  her  husband  and  child, 
especially  when  she  held  the  baby  out  for  its  father  to 
look  at,  Ahck's  heart  was  also  full  of  joy.  He  came 
out  and  in  continually  to  look  at  his  wife  and  child, 
but  still  there  was  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup: 
he  had  hoped  for  a  son  to  carry  on  his  old  and  noble 
race,  and  he  was  disappointed.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 
an  innocent  little  girl  to  come  into  the  world  when 
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she  is  not  wanted,  and  to  have  to  suffer  because  of  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  other  people.  Alick  would  have 
been  angry  if  any  one  had  said  that  to  him,  for  he 
had  really  rejoiced  in  spite  of  his  disappointment.  He 
had  at  once  announced  the  "good  news"  to  all  his 
acquaintances,  not  excepting  the  horse-dealers  he  em- 
ployed, and  Pomuchelskopp;  he  had  only  forgotten  to 
announce  the  event  to  three  people:  to  his  cousin 
Frank — "the  young  fool"^ — to  Mrs.  Behrens  —  "the 
match-maker" — and  to  Mrs.  Nussler — "the  under-bred 
old  woman."  When  he  laid  the  envelopes  containing 
the  announcements  on  his  wife's  bed  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  he  had  omitted  these  three 
people,  he  answered  coldly,  that  he  did  not  care  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  persons,  and  that  if  ■ 
she  wished  to  send  them  announcements  she  must  eta'] 
it  herself.     She  did  so. 

A  few  days  later  Louisa  called  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  von  Rambow  in  Mrs.  Behrens'  name.  While  she 
was  there,  Alick  came  into  the  room,  but  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her,  he  bowed  and  went  away  again,  saying: 
"Ah,  Miss  Hawerraann.  Pray  excuse  me." — A  couple 
of  days  after  that  Mrs.  Nussler  drove  up  to  the  door 
in  the  "phantom,"  and  Alick  seeing  her  arrival  went 
off  into  the  fields.  When  he  came  back  he  heard  from 
Daniel  that  Mrs.  NUssler  was  still  with  Mrs.  von  Ram- 
bow, and  exclaimed  angrily:  "I  can't  understand  what 
pleasure  my  wife  can  find  in  the  society  of  such  un- 
educated people!"  This  was  a  very  uncalled  for  remark 
on  Alick's  part;  for  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  he  had 
spent  an  evening  in  the  society  of  some  horse-breeders 
of  the  same  quality  as  his  friend,  Mr.  von  Brlilow,  who 
Fas  pronounced  by  some  of  the  people  present  to  be 
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.1  man  of  vast  knowledge.  A  young  doctor,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  party,  had  then  remarked  that 
he  did  not  think  the  knowledge  Mr.  vou  Brlllow  had 
displayed  was  so  very  great  after  all,  upon  which  Alick 
had  risen  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  over- 
bold young  man,  had  said,  that  any  one  who  had  met 
mth  Mr.  von  Erulow's  success  in  rearing  foals  and 
keeping  up  a  good  stock  of  thoroughbreds  must 
assuredly  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  vast  knowledge 
and  experience.  And  now  forsooth  he  regarded  good 
Mrs.  Nussler  as  an  ignorant  old  woman,  although  she 
was  giving  his  wife  the  benefit  of  her  experience,  to- 
gether with  sensible  and  practical  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  rearing  his  little  child.  Pomuchelskopp  came 
in  his  turn,  dressed  in  his  blae  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
seated  in  his  carriage  with  the  coat-of-arms  on  the 
panels  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  That  pleased  Alick 
better.  His  ways  were  so  much  more  high-bred!  The 
young  squire  received  Pomuchelskopp  heartily,  and 
made  him  stay  to  supper;  after  which  he  showed  his 
visitor  his  thoroughbred  mare  and  foal,  with  both  of 
which  Pomuchelskopp  seemed  to  be  much  pleased. 
At  last  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  Po- 
muchelskopp said:  "This  is  very  good,  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow,  very  good  indeed  for  a  beginning;  but  if  you 
really  intend  to  make  money  by  horse-breeding  you 
must  set  up  a  paddock,  for  as  you  know  fresh  air  is  a 
necessity  when  you  want  to  bring  up  young  creatures 
of  any  kind.  Freedom,  freedom,  Mr.  von  Rambow. 
That's  one  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  to  en- 
sure success.  And  you  could  manage  it  so  easily 
here.     Vou  might  make  the  land  behind  the  park  into 
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four  paddocks,  one  for  each  of  your  four  mares.  Look, 
I  mean  the  land  over  there  stretching  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hil);  you'd  only  have  to  sow  it  with  grass  and 
clover  seed  instead  of  -with  com,  and  then  you  see 
how  conveniently  the  brook  flows  through  the  field, 
You  couldn't  have  a  better  place.  Naturally,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause  during  which  Alick  had  been  think- 
ing sUently,  "your  bailiff  wouldn't  approve  of  that 
plan." — "My  baiUff  has  to  obey  orders,"  said  Atick 
hastily.^ — "Of  course,"  answered  Pomuchelskopp  sooth- 
ingly, "and  besides  that  he  doesn't  understand  horses." 
— "The  space  you  propose  wouldn't  be  large  enough 
for  com  if  I  left  out  the  best  bit  of  ground,"  said 
Alick. — "Ah,"  replied  Pomuchelskopp,  glancing  over  his 
shoulder,  "but  you'll  have  to  alter  the  fences  at  any 
rate,  for  you  have  always  had  the  glebe  hitherto,  and 
now  you're  going  to  give  it  up.  Taking  in  a  little  more 
or  less  can  make  no  difference." — "Tme,"  said  Alick 
shortly,  for  the  promise  he  had  given  in  his  time  of 
need  was  weighing  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  bad  as 
great  a  dislike  as  any  other  man  to  give  up  'an  ad- 
vantageous possession  in  which  he  had  taken  pride, 
But  Pomuchelskopp  was  so  tme  and  honest  in  his  de- 
sire for  his  welfare,  and  gave  bim  such  good  advice, 
that — as  he  thought — he  could  'not  want  for  much 
when  he  had  such  a  friend  at  his  side;  and  when  they 
parted,  Alick  shook  his  neighbour  heartily  by  the 
hand  and  then  retired  to  his  room,  his  bead  fiill  of  the 
new  paddocks. 

Hawermann  came  across  the  yard,  and  Alick  seeing 
him,  put  his  head  out  at  the  window,  and  called:  "Mr.  _ 
Hawemianu."     When  the  old  man  had  come  up  to 
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window,  he  s£ud:   "How  far   have  you  got  on  with 

sowing  the  barley  behind  the  park?" — "I  think  that  we 
shall  be  finished  by  the  day  after  to-morrow;  we're 
going  to  begin  the  bit  beyond  the  brook  to-morrow." — 
"Good.  It  goes  to  the  top  of  the  hill — I  will  tell  you 
the  particulars  afterwards — be  sure  you  sow  Timothy, 
rye-grass  and  white  clover  with  the  barley.  Send 
Triddelfitz  to  Rahnstadt  to-morrow  for  the  seed;  he 
had  better  get  it  from  David." — "But  no  one  ever  lays 
down  grass  immediately  after  barley." — "Did  you  not 
hear  me  tell  you  to  sow  grass  in  that  field?  I  intend 
to  make  paddocks  there  for  the  mares  and  foals." — 
"Paddocks?  Paddocks?"  questioned  the  old  man,  as  if 
he  could  not  believe  what  he  had  heard. — "Yes,  pad-> 
docks,"  said  Alick,  preparing  to  shut  the  window. — 
"Mr,  von  Rambow,"  entreated  Hawcrmann,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  window  sill,  "that  bit  of  ground  is 
the  best  in  the  whole  field,  and  if  you  separate  it  from 
the  rest  the  field  will  be  too  small.  That  was  the 
reason  the  late  squire  took  a  lease  of  GHrlitz  glebe." 
The  bailiff  said  exactly  what  Alick  had  himself  said  a 
short  time  before,  and  Abck  knew  that  he  was  right; 
but  what  master  likes  to  confess  that  a  dependent  is 
right! — "I  don't  intend  to  renew  my  lease  of  the  glebe," 
said  the  squire. — The  old  man's  hands  sank  to  his 
side:  "Give  up  the  glebe,"  he  murmured.  "Sir,  that 
land  has  brought  us  ....  I  have  it  all  written  down 
and  , .  ■  ."—"I  don't  care.     I'll  tell  you,  I  don't  intend 

to  keep  it." — "Mr.  von  Rambow,  it  is  impossible " 

— "Didn't  you  hear  me  say  that  /  don't  intend  to  take 
a  new  lease  of  the  glebe." — "Oh,  Sir,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  consider..,.." — "What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Alick, 
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slamming  down  the  ftindcw  and  muttering  as  he  turned 
away;  "A  troublesome  old  fool!  A  self-important  old 
humbug!"  He  then  threw  himself  into  a.  chair  and 
thought  about  the  paddocks  he  was  going  to  set  up| 
but  the  brilliant  pictures  of  success  his  imagioatiotf. 
had  painted  but  a  short  time  before,  would  not  rcJ.' 
turn  at  his  call,  and  at  last  he  put  aside  the  thou^V 
for  the  moment  with  a  vague  sense  of  iil-usage.  ■'  ' 

And  the  old  man?  He  went  back  to  the  fielif' 
feeling  pained  and  sad  at  heart  He  found  it  very 
difficult,  in  spite  of  all  his  love  and  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  of  the  old  squire,  to  bear  the  unkindness  of 
his  benefactor's  only  son.  And  what  was  the 
of  it  all?  Wliat  good  did  his  remaining  at  PQmpi 
hagen  do?  How  could  he  help  the  young  squire? 
nothing.  Step  by  step,  Mr.  von  Rambow  was  approai 
ing  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  when  he  put 
his  hand  to  save  him,  he  was  thrust  back;  and  though 
his  heart  was  full  of  love  and  good-will  to  his  yoimg 
master  and  his  whole  house,  he  was  treated  IDce  an 
unfaithful  servant,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  his 
wages. — "Triddelfitz,"  he  said  when  he  got  to  the 
barley  field,  "the  squire  wants  this  part  of  the  field 
near  the  brook  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  sowed 
down  with  grass.  He  will  explain  what  he  wishes  to 
be  done  more  particularly  when  he  comes  out.  You'd 
better  sow  the  barley  rather  thinner  here."^"What^s 
he  going  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Fred.^"He'll  tell  you 
himself  if  he  thinks  fit  There  he  is  coming  out  of 
tthe  garden,"  added  the  baihff  as  he  turned  to  go 
|away. 

"Triddelfitz,"  said  Mr.  von  Rambow  when  he  cai 
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"I  waut  to  have  this  piece  of  ground  up  lo  the 
top  of  the  hill  sowed  with  grass,  and  so  you  must  get 
the  seed  for  it  from  David  to-morrow.  I  intend  to  turn 
this  part  of  the  field  into  paddocks." — "Capital!"  cried 
Fred.  "I  wondered  whether  we  shouldn't  have  to  set 
up  something  of  the  kind  before  long." — "Yes,  it's 
quite  necessary." — "Of  course  it  is.  Quite  necessary," 
said  Fred  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  conviction.  Let  no 
one  think  that  he  was  merely  swimming  with  the 
stream;  he  meant  every  word  that  he  said  thoroughly, 
and  if  he  had  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  expense 
and  misery  these  paddocks  were  to  cause,  he  would 
never  have  said  a  word  in  their  favour,  but — as  I  said 
before — he  was  honestly  of  the  same  opinion  as  his 
master  in  all  matters  of  this  description. — "Have  you  a 
measuring  pole  here?"  asked  Alick. — "A  measuring 
pole?  No,"  said  Fred  with  a  slightly  contemptuous  and 
at  the  same  time  modest  and  conscious  laugh.  "I 
have  invented  a  new  instrument  for  measuring.  If 
you'll  allow  me,  I'll  get  it  and  show  it  to  you,"  and 
then  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  ditch,  out  of  which 
he  pulled  an  enormous  wooden  hoop  that  originally 
had  been  round  a  barrel.  A  piece  of  rope  was  woven 
and  twisted  about  the  hoop,  and  into  the  centre  of  this 
rope,  he  thrust  the  end  of  his  walking  stick,  as  if  through 
the  nave  of  a  wheel,  thus  making  the  hoop  roll  round. 
"The  circumference  of  the  hoop  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  length  of  one  of  those  measuring  poles,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  whenever  the  hoop  has  turned  completely 
round  this  hammer  strikes  that  board,  so  you  see  we 
have  only  to  count  the  number  of  times  it  goes  round 
to  be  able  to  measure  the  land  exactly." — "Let  me 
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see!  Let  me  see!"  cried  Alick  with  all  his  old  love  Q 
invention  awake  within  him.  "Was  it  entirely  yow 
thought?" — "Yes,  it's  quite  my  own  invention* 
replied  Fred;  but  he  ought  to  have  said  that  he  owed 
the  discovery  to  his  own  laziness,  for  he  did  not  like 
making  his  long  body  stoop. — "Well,  measure  that  bit 
of  land  for  me,"  said  Alick.  And  then  he  went  home, 
and  as  he  went  he  said  to  himself:  Triddeliiti  will 
make  me  a  capital  farm-bailiff.  He's  wide-awake,  and 
ifs  much  easier  to  work  with  him  than  with  Hawer- 


After  a.  short  time  the  old  bailiff  came  back,  and 
said  angrily  to  Fred:  "What  are  you  about,  Triddel- 
fitz?  You're  sowing  the  barley  much  too  thick." — "I 
don't  see  how  that  can  be  the  case,"  said  Fred,  "I 
held  the  machine  as  you  told  me,  and  I  measured  the 
land  myself." — "Impossible!"  cried  Hawermann.  "My 
eyes  can't  deceive  me  so  completely,  Where's  the 
measuring  pole?" — "I  hav'n't  a  measuring  pole,"  said 
Fred,  "and  I  don't  require  one,"  he  added  defiantlj 
for  the  squire's  recognition  of  this  discovery  wa; 
pleasant  to  be  forgotten.  "I  measure  everything 
my  instrument,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  inventions 
was  lying  at  his  feet. — "What?"  cried  Hawermanfl. 
"What  on  earth  is  that?" — "An  invention  of  mice," 
answered  Fred,  with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had  in- 
vented the  first  steam  engine.— "Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?" 
said  Hawermann.  "Take  your  hoop  and  measure  me 
off  ten  poles  length  along  there."^Fred  lifted  up  his 
invention,  and  set  it  rolling;  Hawermann  walked  by 
his  side  pacing  the  ground:  "How  much  is  that?" 
asked. — "Ten  poles,"  answered  Fred. — "I  only  jn; 
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it  nine,  and  two  feet,"  said  the  bailiff. — "That's  im- 
possible," answered  Fred,  "you  must  have  miscounted, 
for  my  hoop  goes  quite  right." — "Five  of  my  steps 
make  a  Mecklenburg  pole,"  said  the  bailiff,  "but  you 
see  that  you're  mismanaging  the  whole  piece  of 
ground  because  you're  too  stupid  to  set  to  work  pro- 
perly. How  could  you  expect  a  machine  like  that  to 
answer  on  a  hill-side,  when  it  would  require  very 
smooth  and  even  ground  before  it  could  possibly  do 
at  all?  It's  nothing  but  laziness — laziness!  Go  and 
get  a  proper  measuring  pole  at  once!"  Then  open- 
ing his  pocket-knife  he  cut  Fred's  invention  into  small 
pieces,  and  after  that  he  re-arranged  the  sowing- 
Fred  stood  still  gazing  blankly  at  his  invention 
which  was  being  chopped  to  bits  before  his  eyes.  It 
is  a  dreadful  blow  to  anyone  who  thinks  he  has  made 
a  discovery  that  wOl  benefit  the  world,  when  he  sud- 
denly finds  that  he  has  failed  to  realize  his  idea.  Fred 
had  meant  so  well — to  himself  first  of  all^ — and  then 
to  his  colleagues,  and  to  all  land- measurers  throughout 
the  province  of  Mecklenburg;  he  had  wanted  to  save 
them  the  trouble  of  stooping,  and  now  his  invention 
was  lying  at  his  feet  an  utter  wreck.  "I'd  get  the 
measuring  pole,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it's  no  good 
trying  now.  I'd  rather  a  thousand  times  work  with 
the  squire  than  with  old  Hawermann."  During  his 
walk  home  to  get  the  pole,  he  felt  very  bitter  against 
the  bailiff,  and  quite  forgot  that  he  had  ever  wished 
to  give  him  the  best  rooms  in  his  house,  and  to  keep 
a  pair  of  carriage  horses  and  a  hack  for  his  use.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  farm  he  had  a  few  minutes  talk  witli 
Mary  Moller,  with  whom  he  was  on  as  friendly  terms 
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•as'  ever.  She  told  him  of  the  squire's  interview  with 
Hawermann  at  the  window,  and  he  was  much  com- 
forted when  he  heard  of  it  As  he  went  back  to  the 
field  with  the  measuring  pole  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
nice  little  bit  of  sausage  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  him- 
self: "Poor  old  fellow,  Fm  not  a  bit  angry  with  him 
now.    He's  old,  and  can't  take  in  new  ideas." 
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So  the  seed-time  passed  away,  and  summer  came 
in  its  turn.  Mrs.  von  Ratnbow  no  longer  went  about 
the  farm  as  Inuch  as  before,  and  the  old  bailiff  had  to 
do  without  the  comfort  of  her  kindly  smile  and  friendly 
words  of  greeting,  which  used  to  give  him  encourage- 
ment to  persevere.  She  had  other  and  pleasanter  oc- 
cupations now,  which  fully  engrossed  her  attention. 
She  was  so  much  taken  up  with  hopes,  wishes,  and 
plans  for  the  Utile  child  she  rocked  in  her  arms,  that 
she  rather  neglected  outside  duties,  Alick  had  also 
changed  a  good  deal  since  the  birth  of  the  baby.  He 
took  a  vaguely  gloomy  view  of  his  responsibility  as  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  instead  of  going  about  his 
estate  as  formerly,  and  seeing  how  matters  were  going 
on,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  field-marshal  looks  after 
what  is  under  his  charge,  he  now  inspected  each  farm- 
ing-detail as  carefully  as  a  corporal  does  those  regi- 
mental matters  which  lie  in  his  department.  He  put 
his  finger  into  every  pie,  not  excepting  the  feeding- 
troughs  in  the  cattle-sheds.  He  might  always  have 
done  that  if  he  had  liked,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  a 
squire  interesting  himself  in  such  things,  but  he  had 
better  not  have  meddled  with  the  existing  regulations, 
for  he  did  not  understand  how  to  improve  them.  He 
would  give  fooUshly  ignorant  orders,  alter  all  the  ar- 
rangements the  bailiff  had  made,  and  then  when  he 
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had  got  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens,  he  would 
home  and  say  gnimblingly:  "That  old  man  is  of 
use  whatever.  He's  far  too  old,  I  can't  stand  it 
longer." — Christian  Segel  said  one  day  to 
Snasel:  "What's  to  be  done  now,  I  wonder;  the  sqi 
tells  me  to  do  one  thing,  and  the  bailiff  tells 
another." — ^"Well,  lad,"  said  Derrick,  "if  the  squire 
says , . , ." — "But  it's  such  a  stupid  thing  to  do." — "You 
needn't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  if  the  squire  desires 
you  to  do  it,  it  can't  be  helped." 

Harvest  had  begun,  and  the  grain  was  falling  undaij 
the  mower's  scythes.     The  rye  was  all   cut,   and 
leaves  had  been  standing  in  the  fields  for  three  da] 
— "Mr,  Hawermann,"   cried  Alick  out  at  the  windl 
and  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  had  come  up  he  went 
"I  want  you  to  lead  in  the  rye  to-moirow." — "It's 
soon,  Sir.     The  weather  has  been  so  damp  and  heavy 
both  yesterday  and  to-day,  that  tlie  com  hasn't  dried 
properly;   besides  that  if  s  still  quite  soft,  and  some  of 
the   ears   are    rather  green   yet," — "It'll   do    all  ri^t. 
Where  shall  you  begin  to  lead  in?"— "If  we  are  to  do 
it,  we  should  begin  below  the  village,   and  have  two 
■sets  of  carts  going,  one  to  take  the  rye  to  the   great 
bam,  and  the  other  to  the  barn  where  we  usually  store 
the  barley."— "What?     Below  the  village?    Two 
of  carts?    Wliy?"-— "Because  the  nearer  the  village  wt 
begin  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  save  in  the  day, 
and  it  looks  rather  like  rain.     The  reason  I  proposed 
having  two  sets  of  carts  was  to  prevent  the  people 
and  the   waggons    getting  into  each  other's   way." — 
"H'ml"  said  Ahck,  "I  shall  take  what  you  have  said 
into  consideration,"    and    then    he  shut  the  window. 
I  After  due  consideration  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
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would  get  in  the  rye  alone,  with  Fred  Triddelfitz's 
help.  Hawermann  should  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  he  was  of 
no  use,  the  rye  should  be  taken  from  the  field  to  the 
bam  with  one  set  of  carts.  Alick  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  one  set  or  two  sets  of  carts  meant,  but  that 
was  of  no  consequence,  as  of  course  it  was  only  one 
of  the  old  bailifPs  antiquated  notions  with  which  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do, 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  he  was  up  and  about. 
Finding  the  bailiif  in  the  yard,  he  went  up  to  him, 
and  said  with  a  friendly  smile:  "I've  been  thinking  it 
over,  Mr.  Hawermann,  and — don't  be  angry  with  me — 
would  BO  much  like  to  manage  this  all  by  myself  with 
young  Triddelfitz  to  help  me." — The  old  man  stood 
before  him  in  speechless  amazement.  At  last  he  said 
slowly  and  sadly:  "And  I  am  only  to  look  on  then, 
Sir.  You'd  rather  have  the  assistance  of  a  foolish 
young  apprentice  than  have  naine."  Then  grasping  his 
walking-stick  more  finnly,  he  gazed  at  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow  with  sparkhng  eyes  that  looked  quite  youthful  in 
the  old  face.  He  continued:  "You  were  a  little  boy, 
Sir,  when  I  entered  your  good  father's  service,  and 
devoted  myself  to  him.  He  thanked  me  on  his  death- 
bed, thanked  me.  But  you — you  have  made  my  life 
hard  to  me,  and  now  you  want  to  insult  me." — He 
walked  away,  and  Alick  followed  him,  saying:  "Indeed, 
Mr.  Hawermann,  I  never  meant  to  do  that,  I  assure 

you.     I  only  wished  to  try " — But  he  had  meant 

it  so;  he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  meant  it  so;  he 
wanted  to  rid  himself  of  the  old  man,  for  he  knew 
too  much  of  his  affairs,  and  often  made  him  feel 
ashamed. 
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The  bailiff  went  to  his  room,  shut  his  door,  and 
sat  down  to  think,  but  it  was  long  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  any  course  of  action.  Mean- 
while there  was  much  shouting  and  talking  going 
in  the  yard.  "Triddelfitz."— "Mr.  von  Rambow." 
"Where  are  you  going,  Joseph?" — "I  don't  know,  Ti 
had  no  orders."^"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
harrow,  Fred  Pasel?" — "How  can  I  tell,  I'm  going  to 
harrow  the  ploughed  land."^"What  a  fool  you  are," 
cried  Fred  Triddelfitz,  "we're  going  to  lead  in  the  rye." 
— "I'm  sure  I  don't  care,  what  isn't  to  be,  isn't  to  be," 
pulling  the  harrow  out  of  the  cart,  "I  shall  do  what- 
r  the  bailiff  tells  me."— "Flegel,"  shouted  the  squire. 
— "Fred  Flegel,"  repeated  Triddelfitz.— "What  do  yo« 
want,"  shouted  a  gruff  voice  from  the  hay-" 
"Where  are  the  boards  to  heighten  the  waggons?^ 
asked  Fred  Triddelfitz. — "There,  just  as  they  were," 
was  the  answer,  "no  one  told  me,  they'd  be  required 
to-day." — "What's  to  be  done  now?"  asked  the  labourer 
Nasel. — "God  alone  knows,"  answered  Pegel,  "we've 
received  no  orders." — "Flegel,"  cried  Fred,  "we're 
going  to  lead  in  the  rye,  and  the  waggon-wheels  must 
be  greased." — "Vou  may  do  it  for  all  I  care,"  shouted 
Flegel  from  the  loft.  "Here's  the  tub  if  you  want  it" 
— "Where's  Hawermann,  Mr.  von  Rambow,  mayn't  I 
call  him?"^"No,"  answered  Aiick  lowly  as  he  turned 
away. — "Weil  then,"  said  Fred,  who  was  growing  rather 
anxious,  "we  won't  get  ajiy  of  the  rye  in  this  morning." 
■ — "That  doesn't  matter.  We  can  begin  this  after- 
noon."—"But  what  are  the  labourers  to  do  till  then?" 
"Confound  the  labourers,"  said  Alick  petulantly  and 
,  turning  to  go,  "it's  always  the  labourers.  They  cut, 
kinake  themselves  useful  here  in  the  yard  until  th^  ai^" 
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wanted.     Stop  a  moment,"    he  added  looking  back,, 
"they  can  help  to  grease  the  -waggon- wheels." 

Meantime  the  old  bailiff  was  sitting  at  his  desk, 
thinking  how  best  he  could  write  something  that  it 
nearly  broke  his  heart  to  have  to  write.  He  was  about 
to  sever  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  place  where 
the  late  squire  had  been  so  good  to  him.  He  heard 
some  of  the  foolish  talk  that  was  going  on  in  the  yard, 
and  started  to  the  window  to  put  things  right,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  got  there  than  he  drew  back  again,  re- 
membering that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
He  crumpled  up  the  letter  he  had  begun,  and  tried  to 
write  another,  which  gave  him  as  litUe  satisfaction  as 
the  first.  He  put  all  his  writing  things  together  and 
shut  his  desk.  What  was  he  to  do  now?  What  was 
there  for  him  to  do?  Notliing!  He  was  supposed  to 
be  beyond  work.  He  threw  himself  into  the  comer  of 
the  sofa,  and  thought  and  thought. 

Eveiything  was  ready  for  leading  in  the  lye  by 
the  afternoon,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  old  car- 
penter, and  of  two  or  three  of  the  steadiest  of  the  old 
labourers.  So  the  work  began.  Alick  got  on  horse- 
back, and  took  command  of  the  whole  affair,  and  Fred, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  his  master,  must  needs  ride  also. 
As  his  deaf  mare  was  lame  he  mounted  a  spirited  old 
dioroughbred ,  and  acted  as  adjutant.  They  set  off. 
Six  pairs  of  horses  were  taken  out,  and  a  pair  of  these 
was  harnessed  into  each  of  the  six  harvest-waggons, 
which  were  then  driven  out  of  the  yard  in  a  row. 
Order  was  of  more  importance  than  anything  else.  On 
one  side  were  the  forkers,  and  the  men  who  standing 
in  the  waggons  arranged  the  sheaves  on  them,  then 


I  others  went  to  the  bams  to  be  ready  lo  receive 
j  loaded  waggons,  and  the  field-workers  got  into 
waggons,  and  set  off  for  the  corn-field  preceded  by 
Alick  and  Fred  on  horseback.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  never  known  before  at  Pttmpelhagen  as  on  that 
lovely  afternoon;  but  order  must  be  maintained.  The 
old  carpenter,  Frederic  Flegel,  stood  at  the  barn-door 
and  watched  the  harvesters  set  out:  "Wonders  will 
never  cease,"  he  muttered,  scratching  his  head,  "how- 
ever it's  no  business  of  nnine,"  and  as  be  went  back  to 
his  work,  he  said:  "What  has  become  of  our  old 
bailiff?" 

Hawermann  was  still  sitting  quietly  in  bis  n 
thinking.  His  first  anger  bad  passed  away,  and  he 
was  able  to  write  calmly,  so  he  rose  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  giving  up  bis  situation  at  Christmas,  and  asking 
for  leave  of  absence  during  harvest,  for  he  knew  that 
he  could  be  of  no  use  there.  Having  done  this  he  too] 
his  hat  and  stick,  and  went  out;  he  felt  that  he  mu! 
have  fresh  air;  he  was  stifling  in  the  house.  He  seated' 
himself  on  a  stone  waU  under  the  shade  of  an  elder- 
bush,  and  gazed  down  the  Wamitz  road  to  see  if  the 
waggons  were  coming;  but  there  were  no  waggons 
be  seen;  the  only  moving  object  he  could  descry  was 
Brasig,  who  was  coming  towards  them  along  the  Wa^ 
nitz  road. — ^"As  sure  as  your  nose  is  in  the  middle 
your  face,  I  can't  understand  you,  CharlesI  Why 
you  leading  hi  the  rye  so  soon?  It's  as  green  as  grass! 
And  what  do  you  mean  by  letting  six  waggons  follow 
one  another  in  a  row?  And  why  are  the  loaded  wag- 
gons stopping  on  the  road?" — "I  don't  know,  Brasig. 
"m  must  ask  the  squire  and  Triddelfitz."— "What?*^ 
-"I've  nothing  more  to  say,  Brasig." — "How?     Whyl 
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What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Brasig,  raising  his  eye- 
brows as  high  as  he  could  in  his  astonishment. — "I've 
nothing  more  to  say,"  repealed  the  old  man  with  quiet 
sadness,  "I  am  put  on  one  side;  the  squire  thinks  me 
too  old  to  be  of  any  use." — "Charles,"  said  BrSsig, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  "what's  the 
matter?  Tell  me." — And  so  Hawermann  told  him  all 
that  had  happened.  When  Brasig  knew  the  whole 
story  he  turned  round,  and  clenched  his  teeth  savagely, 
looking  as  if  he  wished  the  beautiful  world,  at  which 
he  was  glaring  so  angrily,  were  a  hazel-nut  that  he 
might  grind  it  between  his  teeth.  Then  he  growled 
passionately  as  he  looked  down  the  Warnitz  road: 
"The  Jesuits!  The  heaslly  Jesuits!"  and  turning  again 
to  Hawermann,  he  said:  "Triddelfitz  is  another  serpent 
you  have  warmed  in  your  bosom,  Charles."- — "How  do 
you  make  that  out,  Briisig?  He  must  do  as  he  is  told." 
— "Here  he  comes  at  a  gallop,  and  all  the  six  wag- 
gons after  him!  Will  they  ever  keep  up,  I  wonder- 
just  look  how  top-heavy  they  are!  It's  a  comedy,  an 
agricultural  comedy!  Mark  my  words!  There'll  be  an 
upset  at  the  old  bridge!"  cried  uncle  BrSsig,  dancing 
as  vehemently  on  his  poor  gouty  legs,  as  if  he  wished 
to  make  them  pay  the  penalty  of  all  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done  that  day.  I  am  sorry  10  have  to  con- 
fess it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Brasig  was  full 
of  debght  at  the  thought  that  the  returning  harvesters 
were  ^most  certain  to  meet  with  an  accident,  which 
he  thought  would  only  s  rve  them  right  after  what  had 
happened  that  n  om  ng  There  it  is,  as  flat  as  a 
flounder!"  he  excU  med  joyfully  when  the  first  over- 
loaded waggon  reached  the    um  of  the  bridge,  and 


1  then    upset. — "Wo!"    was    shouted    from   the  brid| 
"Confound  it!  won't  you  stop!    Wo,  can't  you!" 

I  looked  round  about  him,  what  was  to  be  done? 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  he  caught  si{ 
of  Hawermann  and  Brasig,  seated  on  the  wall,  gallt 
up  to  them,  and  said:  "Oh,  Mr,  Hawermann,..., 
"Sir,  you've  made  your  bed,  and  must  lie  upon 
interrupted  BrSsig.-— "Oh,  Mr.  Hawermann,  what 
we  to  do?  The  first  waggon  is  lying  right  across 
bridge, and  the  others  can't  move." — "Ride  quickly,,.. 
— "Hold  your  tongue,  Charles,  you've  been  set  aside 
likealambforthe  sacrifice,  and  have  nothing  todo  with  it," 
exclaimed  Briisig. — "No,  never  mind,  the  men  are  wiser 
than  you,  they're  putting  everything  right  down  there," 
— "It  isn't  my  fault.  Sir,"  said  Fred,  "Mr,  von  Rain- 
bow gave  all  the  orders  himself.  The  waggons  are  to 
go  in  a  row,  and  are  to  move  on  quickly  though  thqr 
are  overloaded." — "Then  obey  orders,  and  ride 
your  tongue  hangs  out  of  your  mouth  like  a  dog's 
said  Brasig. — "He's  on  horseback  over  there  on 
heather-hill,  and  is  overlooking  and  ordering  everything 
himself."^"  Then,  I  suppose,  he  has  a  telespope  in 
one  hand  and  a  field-marshal's  baton  in  the  other  like 
old  Blllcher  in  the  hop-market  at  Rostock,"  said  Brasig 
scornfully. — "Ride  on  to  the  farm,"  interrupted  Hawer- 
mann, "and  see  that  each  waggon  sets  off  again  icx 
the  field  the  moment  it  is  emptied."— "I  dar'n'l  do 
that,"  answered  Fred,  "the  squire  has  given  express 
orders  that  the  waggons  are  all  to  go  back  to  the  field 
in  a  row  as  they  came.  He  says  that  order  must  be 
maintained." — "Then  you  can  tell  him  tl 
1  finer  specimen  of  a  donkey  in  all  n 
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— "Brasig,  take  care  what  yoa  say,"  cried  Hawermann 
warningly. — "Than — than  your  little  mule,  Mr.  Trid- 
delfitz,"  added  uncle  Brfeig  with  great  presence  of 
mind. 

Fred  rode  away  to  the  farm,- — "Charles,"  saidBrfisig, 
"let  us  go  too.  We  shall  see  every  tiling  capitally  from 
your  window."— " It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  Hawer- 
mann with  a  deep  sigh,  "where  I  am;  whether  here  or 
there,"  So  they  went.  The  waggons  all  drove  into 
the  yard,  the  first  right  up  to  the  barn,  and  the  others 
in  a  row  behind  it.  The  forkers  muttered  that  they 
were  being  worked  to  death;  the  labourers  grumbled 
about  the  wet  rye,  and  asked  who  was  to  thrash  it  out 
in  winter;  the  men  in  charge  of  the  horses  laughed 
and  played  eacli  other  stupid  tricks  to  while  away  the 
time  they  had  to  wait  doing  nothing,  and  Fred  rode 
about  the  yard  with  a  quiet  conscience,  for  he  was 
dwng  his  duty,  and  carrying  out  his  master's  orders. 
As  soon  as  the  rye  was  all  put  in  the  bam,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  empty  waggons  and  the 
procession  moved  off.  The  forkers  and  stackers  closed 
the  barn  door  softly  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep,  for  they  had  plenty  of  time 
to  enjoy  a  nap. — "What  adelightfullyquiet  harvest  time, 
Charles,"  said  Brasig,  "the  yard  is  as  silent  as  death, 
and  not  a  leaf  is  stirring!  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  assure  you  I  had 
never  thought  such  a  thing  possible." — "It  isn't  at  all 
pleasant  to  me,"  replied  Hawermann,  "I  see  mis- 
fortune coming.  Two  or  three  mistakes  of  this  kind 
will  deprive  the  squire  of  the  people's  respect.  As 
soon   as  they  begin  to  see  that  it's   really  ignorance 
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and  not  a  new  mode  of  fanning  that  has  brought  abouS 
the  changes,  Uiey'll  begin  to  take  their  own  way, 
■ery  sorry  for  the  anfortunate  young  squire,  1 
still  more  so  for  his  poor  wife."—"  There's  Mrs.  7oa| 
Rambow  coming  out  of  the  house,  and  there's 
nursery-maid  with  the  baby  asleep  in  a  perambuktorl^ 
But,  Charles — come  to  the  window  quick— what's 
this?" — It  was  certainly  worth  the  trouble  of  hastening 
to  the  window,  there  was  now  a  stir  and  movement  in 
the  yard,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  so  still  and 
quiet,  Fred  Triddelfitz  thundered  np  to  the  farm  on 
the  old  thoroughbred  Bill,  Alick  followed  about  twenty 
yards  behind,  and  shouted:  "Triddelfitz." — "Coming," 
cried  Fred,  galloping  out  at  the  other  gate  with  Alick 
still  in  pursuit.^"  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean?" 
asked  BrSsig.  He  had  hardly  time  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion when  Fred  and  Alick  came  back  and  recrossed 
the  yard  shouting:  "Triddelfitz."— " Coming," — "Have 
you  gone  mad,  Sir?"  asked  Brasig  as  Fred  galopped 
past  the  farm-house,  but  he  received  no  answer.  Fred 
was  sitting  crumpled  up  like  a  sack  in  his  saddle,  and 
when  he  heard  Brasig's  question  could  not  help  giggling 
from  fright  and  misery.  As  he  passed  Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow he  tried  to  touch  his  cap,  but  knocked  it  off  in- 
stead, and  Frida  cried  out  anxiously:  "Alick,  Alick, 
what's  the  matter?"  but  got  no  answer,  for  Alick  was 
too  busy.  Suddenly  Bill  jumped  over  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  sheep's  pen,  and  Fred  was  thrown  head 
over  heels  into  a  heap   of  straw.      Alick  now  drew  in 

horse  and  called   again:   "Triddelfitz."-^" Coming, 
von  Rambow,"   answered  Fred 

w.^ — "What  devil  drove  you  to  rid 
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Alick. — "None,"  said  Fred,  getting  up,  and  finding  to 
his  great  joy  that  he  had  met  with  no  injury,  "I  was 
riding  one,  that's  all,  and  I  think  that  Bill  ran  away 
with  me." — -"You're  right  enough  there,"  said  Christian, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  stable  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  "You  see.  Sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  von  Rambow, 
"the  count  used  to  ride  Bill  in  steeple -chases,  and 
when  once  the  beast  gets  his  head,  he  goes  on  tiU  he 
finds  a  fence  or  hurdle  to  junop,  and  after  he  has  had 
a  good  run  he  stands  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Just  look 
at  him  now." — "Alick,"  asked  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  who 
now  came  up,  "what  is  it?"— "Nothing,  my  dear;  I 
had  given  Triddelfitz  an  order,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
ridden  off  than  a  better  plan  occurred  to  me,  so  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  make  the  desired  change,  but  his  horse 
ran  away  with  him,  and  1  went  in  pursuit" — "Thank 
God  it  was  no  worse,"  she  said.  "But,  Alick,  won't 
you  come  in  and  have  some  tea?" — "Yes,"  he  said, 
"I've  been  working  very  hard  to-day  and  am  rather 
tired.  Triddelfitz,  just  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing." 
— "All  right,  Sir,"  answered  Fred,  and  then  Ahck  went 
back  lo  the  house  with  his  wife. 

"Alick,"  she  asked,  when  they  were  seated  at  tea, 
"I  don't  imderstand.  The  harvest  waggons  used  al- 
ways to  come  into  the  yard  one  by  one  as  they  were 
filled,  at  my  father's  place,  but  I  see  that  you're  mak- 
ing them  come  in  a  string  of  six." — "I  know  the  old- 
fashioned  way  perfectly,  Frida  dear,  but  I  think  that 
it's  a  bad  way,  and  one  in  which  it's  impossible  to  keep 
order;  while  if  you  have  a  train  of  six  waggons  you 
can  easily  maintain  order." — "Did  Haweimarm  arrange 
it  in  that  way?" — "Hawermatu?   No.   He  has  nothing 
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whalever  lo  do  with  ft.  1  have  at  last  found  ii  nece»> 
saiy  to  emancipate  myself  from  the  bailiff's  leadings 
strings,  and  have  told  him  that  I  intend  to  bring  in. 
the  harvest  without  his  assistance." — "Alick,  what  havt 
you  done!  He'll  never  stand  that" — "He  must  thou|^ 
He  must  learo  that  /  am  master  here." — "He  has  a^ 
ways  treated  you  as  such.  Dear  Alick,  what  you  hart 
dooe  to  day  cannot  fail  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm," 
and  she  leant  back  in  her  chair  in  deep  and  painiid 
thought. — Alick  felt  uncomfortable  and  a  hole  cross,— 
The  door  opened  and  Daniel  Sadenwater  brought  in  t 
letter:  "With  Mr.  Hawennann's  compliments," — "Thera 
it  is,"  said  Frida. — Alick.  read  the  letter:  "The  bailitf^ 
gives  up  his  place  at  Christmas.  He  may  go  now  ftrt 
all  I  care.  1  don't  require  a  bailiff.  Besides  that,  I 
could  get  a  hundred  instead  of  him  if  I  liked, 
only  sorry  that  it  was  he  who  gave  up  his  place,  not  t 
who  told  him  to  go,"  and  starting  to  his  feet,  he  begad 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Frida  sat  stiU,  and 
said  nothing.  Alick  felt  that  her  sDence  was  meutt 
as  a  reproach.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  difficult 
position,  but  that  he  must  not  confess  it  even  to  him^ 
self,  and  must  lay  the  blame  of  what  had  happened 
on  the  shoulders  of  another,  so  he  went  on:  "But  it^ 
your  fault,  it  all  comes  of  your  taking  that  pretentiott*' 
old  scoundrel's  part." — Frida  made  no  answer; 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

That  evening  she  sat  by  her  little  daughter's  cradM 
rocked  her  to  sleep.  Alas,  who  can  rock  his. 
^ts  to  sleep  as  she  did  her  child!  A  baby  cornel 
ght  from  God,  and  still  has  the  peace  of  heaves 
ts  heart;   but  human   thoughts   come   from  eartl^' 
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and  are  full  of  care  and  trouble  and  utter  weariness; 
to  such  as  are  burdened  with  these,  sleep  is  unattain- 
able. Alick  was  right,  he  could  easily  get  another 
bailiff,  a  hundred  if  he  wanted  them.  But  Frida  was 
also  right:  they  were  losing  a  true  friend. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


1 

NUssler's  houst^H 
ive  the  living  O^H 
ioeciallv  owe  hiS'^' 


^ 


There  was  great  joy  in  Joseph   '. 
Godfrey  was   elected,  he  was  to  have  i 
GUrlitz.      And    to    whona    did    he    especially  owe  his* 
election?     Why  to  our  good  simple-minded  old  friend 
Pomuchelskopp,  to  be  sure.     His  was  the  casting  vote. 
Three  divinity  students  preached  one  after  the  other, 
each  anxiously  struggling  so  to  interpret  the  Word  of 
God  as  to  please  the  congregation,  and  prove  himself 
most  worthy  of  obtaining  the  living.     "Henny,"  said' 
Pomuchelskopp,  when  Godfrey  had  finished  his   ser- 
mon, and  was  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  white 
face,  "Henny,"  he  said,  "we'll  choose  this  one,  for  he's 
the  stupidest," — "How  can  you  be  sure,"  asked  his 
loving  wife,  "does  one  faol  always  know  another  a 
he   sees    him?" — "My  chuck,"    said    PomuchelskopJ 
overlooking  his  affectionate  wife's  pleasantry,  either  t 
cause  he  was  so  accustomed  to  her  little  jokes,  or  I 
cause  Godfrey's  sermon  had  touched  him,  for  Godfri 
had  preached  on  the  text:  "Forgive  your  enemies." 
"Henny,  listen.     The  first  of  these   students,  the  c 
with  the  red  face,  is  a  son  of  old  farmer  Hamann,  a 
custom  is  a  great  thing,  you'll  see  that  fellow  will  n 
his  own  glebe;  the  second,  look,  there  he  is,  was  sefl 
examining  the  glebe  by  Gustavus,  and  was  heard  a 
ing  the   parsonage-coachman,  who   had  charge  of  tl 
bams,  for  the  roofs  wer«  in  bad  order.     There'd  ] 
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no  hope  with  either  of  these;  the  rector's  soa  is  the 
man  for  us." — "He  who  reckons  wrong,  reckons  with- 
out bis  host,"  said  Henny  drily.— "Ihav'n't  done  so  at 
any  rate,"  answered  Pomuchelskopp,  "Mr.  von  Rambow 
and  NUssler  have  both  given  me  a  written  agreement 
not  to  take  the  land,  the  young  man  can't  farm  him- 
self he's  far  too  stupid  for  that,  and  the  ground  is  too 
small  to  make  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  take  it 
by  itsel£  He  must  let  it  to  me,  I  am  sure  of  getting 
it,  and  I  can  say  to  him:  So  much,  and  nol  a  penny 
more!" — ^So  Godfrey  was  elected,  for  almost  all  the 
votes  were  given  to  him,  only  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 
labourers  at  Rexow  gave  their  votes  to  their  master, 
Joseph  NUssler.  But  that  was  merely  an  oversight  and 
made  no  difference,  for  it  was  all  in  the  family. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  great  joy  in  Joseph 
NUssler's  house.  The  twins  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
happiness,  and  made  plans  for  the  future,  Mina  was 
quite  as  happy  as  Lina  though  she  had  not  the  same 
cause.  Still  she  could  not  help  remembering  that  her 
father  had  said  one  day  when  he  came  from  the  fields, 
that  he  found  the  sole  management  of  the  farm  too 
hard  work,  and  only  wished  that  Rudolph  were  far 
enough  on  to  be  able  to  come  and  help  him.  Her 
mother  had  certainly  answered  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  saying  such  a  thing,  for  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  and  he  had  replied  that  he  would 
go  on  by  himself  a  little  longer.  But  still  Mina  saw 
that  her  father  would  really  like  to  have  Rudolph 
there,  and  so  it  would  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later. 
Lina's  things  were  all  ready,  the  trousseau  was  pre- 
pared, and  Mrs.  NUssler's  sitting-room  looked  more 
like  a  shop  than  anything  else.     Spinning,  knitting, 
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^^^B  sewing,  embroidering,  crocheting  were  going  on  ther^ 
^^^^R  bales  of  goods  were  unwound  and  then  wound  m^ 
^^^H  again.  Every  one  was  tusy,  even  young  Joseph  anit' 
^^^H  young  Bolster.  Young  Joseph  had  to  help  to  wind! 
^^^H  skeins  of  wool  or  cotton.  He  sat  straight  up  with  hi^ 
^^^f  pips  in  his  mouth,  and  a  skein  of  knitting  cotton  ova' 
■  his  hands,  his  wife  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  wound 

it  into  a  ball.     Then  he  had   a  little  rest,  but  whetf 
J  Lina  or  Mina  came  in  he  had  to  begin  again.     And 

I  young  Bolster  did  not  escape;   if  ever  any  one  hi^ 

'  cause  to  curse  the  marriage  it  was  he;  he  was   i 

I  tinually  being  tramped  on  and  tumbled  over,  and  a:^ 

I  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  on  thtf 

I  whole  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  yard  than  in   thi 

parlour  until  the  trousseau  was  finished. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  NUssler  one  evening  as  she  lai< 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  "the  marriage  may  take  plac 
to-morrow,  Brasig,  for  all  I  care.  I'm  ready." — "Then," 
answered  Brasig,  "you  needn't  put  off  any  longer,  fd 
no  doubt  the  methodist  and  Lina  are  ready  when  y 
are." — "Ah,  Brasig,  that  shows  how  little  you  ' 
about  it.  The  chief  thing  is  still  wanting.  The  goveift 
ment  hasn't  given  its  consent — what's  the  right  woto 
for  it — to  the  election  as  yet."—"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what 
you  mean,  'confirmed  his  call,'  as  they  say  now-a-days; 
for  my  own  part,  I  consider  'vocated'  a  better  word, 
we  always  used  it  long  ago  when  the  late  parson 
Behrens  came  to  the  parish,  but  it  has  gone  ( 
fashion  now." — At  this  moment  Christian,  the  coac 
inan,  came  in,  and  said;  "Good-evening,  Mistress,  hta 
the  newspapers." — "Wer'n't  there  any  letters  at  t' 
post-office?"  asked  Mrs.  NUssIer.— "Yes,"  said  T" 
.tiau,  "there  was  one  letter," — "Why  didn't  you  briB| 
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it?" — "Nay!"  said  Christian  scornfully,  as  if  to  show 
that  that  was  too  great  a  piece  of  folly  for  him  to  have 
been  guilty  of,  "they  asked  such  a  rausom  for  it,  that 
I  hadn't  enough  money  to  pay  for  it," — "How  much 
was  it?" — "One  pound  four!  What  do  you  say  to 
that?  They  said  there  was  a  post-mark,  or  a  post- 
stamp,  or  something  of  that  kind  on  it.  It  came  in  the 
mail-cart,  and  is  addressed  to  the  young  gentleman,  I 
mean  our  Miss  Lina's  bridegroom." — "Good  gracious, 
Christian  1  What  a  dear  letter!  Who  can  it  be  from,  I 
wonder?" — "I  know,"  said  Christian,  "but  I  don't  in- 
tend to  tell,"  and  he  glanced  at  Erasig. — "You  may 
speak  out  before  Mr.  Brasig,"  said  his  mistress.^ 
"Very  well,"  answered  Christian.  "It  was  from  a 
woman,  but  I've  forgotten  her  name." — "Mercy!"  cried 
Mrs.  Nilssler.  "From  a  woman!  To  my  future  son-in- 
law!  And  costing  one  pound  four!" — "A  common  oc- 
currence!" said  Brisig.  "A  common  occurrence,  even 
amongst  methodists!" — "So  it  is!"  said  Christian,  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  room. — "Christian,"  and  Mrs. 
Nassler  rose,  "you  must  take  the  rye  to  Rahnstadt  to- 
morrow, ask  particularly  what  name  it  is  at  the  post- 
oiilice,  and  I'll  give  you  the  money,  for  I  must  have 
the  letter." — "Very  well,  mistress,"  said  Christian,  go- 
ing away,  "if  you  want  it,  you  shall  have  it." — "BrSsig," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  NUssler,  throwing  herself  back  into  her 
wicker-chair,  and  making  it  groan  loudly,  "what  has 
my  son-in-law  to  do  with  women's  letters?" — "I  don't 
know,"  said  Brasig.  "I  hav'n't  the  slightest  idea,  and 
I  never  trouble  my  head  about  secrets.  Wait  till  the 
end,  and  you're  sure  to  know." — "But,"  said  Mrs. 
Nussler,  "Godfrey's  such  a  quiet  sort  of  fellow."— 
"Methodists  ar'n't  to  be  tnisled,"  replied  Brasig,  "never 
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put  faith  in  a  Jesuit  I "—" Bras ig,"  cried  Mrs.  NUssli 
springing  to  her  feet  so  suddenly  that  her  old 
gave  a  loud  creak,  "if  there's  any  secret,  I'll  take  my. 
child  back.     If  Rudolph  had  got  into  a  scrape,  I'd 
have  forgiven  him,  for  he's  a  thoughdess  lad,  but  not 
hypocritical.    But  Godfrey!    No.   Not  as  long  as  Ihve. 
1  who  pretends  to  be  so  much  better  than  hi|.; 
neighbours,  and  then—no,  let  him  keep  away  from 
and  mme.     I'll  have  nothing  to  do  widi  a  man  of 
kind." 

When  Godfrey  appeared  at  the  supper-table,  his 
future  mother-in-law  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to 
cheat  her  into  taking  false  coin  for  true.  And  when 
Godfrey  begged  Lina  to  bring  a  glass  of  fresh  water 
to  him  in  his  room  after  supper,  Mrs.  NUssler  inter- 
posed and  said,  that  Ltna  had  something  else  to  do, 
so  he  turned  to  Mary,  the  parlour-maid,  and  asked  her 
to  do  it,  but  Mrs.  NUssler  told  him  he  had  better  go 
to  the  pump  for  it  himself,  it  was  no  further  for  him 
)  than  for  Mary.  Thus  she  drew  a  magic  circle 
round  him,  over  which  no  woman  must  venture. 

The  next  day  when,  they  were  all  at  dinner,  the 
coachman  came  to  the  door,  and  signing  to  Mrs. 
NUssler,  said:  "Oh,  if  you  please,  mistress,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment." — Mrs.  NussIer  at  once 
signed  to  Brasig,  and  the  two  old  friends  went  out 
)  the  porch  with  Christian. — "Well?"  asked  Mrs. 
NUssler. — "Here  it  is,"  said  Christian,  pulling  a  large 

ter  out  of  his  pocket,  "and  I  know  the  woman's  name 
-"Well?"  asked  Mrs.  Nussler  again.— "Yes,"  whis- 

ted  Christian  in  his  mistress'  ear,  "her  Christian  ni 
S  'Minnie,'  and  her  family  name  is  'Stry.'" 
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Mini — stry?"  cried  Mrs.  Nussler. — "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed 
Brasig,  pulling  the  letter  out  of  Mrs.  Ntlssler's  hand. 
"That  comes  of  ignorant  people  meddling  with  outlandish 
■words;  this  is  the  vocatation  from  the  ministry,"  and 
opening  the  parlour-door, he  shouted:  "Hurrah!  You  old 
Tnethodist  you!  The  marriage  is  to  be  next  week," — And 
Mrs.NUssler  threw  her  arms  round  Godfrey's  neck,  kissed 
him,  and  said:  "Godfrey,  dear  Godfrey,  I've  done  you 
a  great  wrong;  but  never  mind,  Godfrey,  Lina  shall 
bring  you  some  water  every  evening,  and  the  marriage 
shall  be  whenever  you  like." — "Bless  me!"  said  God- 
frey.    "What  is " — "Nay,  Godfrey,  I  can't  explain, 

it's  too  hard  for  me,  but  I'll  tell  you  when  you've  been 
married  three  years." 

So  the  wedding  took  place,  and  I  might  tell  how 
Mina  and  Lina  had  a  good  cry  together  after  the 
ceremony  was  over;  how  nice  Godfrey  looked  when 
Ijina  had  cut  his  hair  properly;  how  Mrs,  NUssler  as- 
sured every  one  who  came  near  her  that  she  was  not 
a  bit  tired,  which  meant  that  she  was  completely  worn 
out.  But  I'll  tell  nothing  about  the  marriage  that  I 
did  not  see  myself,  and  there  is  one  thing  I  can  vouch 
for  having  seen  it,  and  that  is,  that  at  half-past  three 
the  two  old  friends,  young  Joseph  and  young  Bolster, 
lay  down  on  the  sofa  together,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Hawermann  was  at  the  marriage,  but  was  very 
quiet  and  sad;  Louisa  was  there  also,  her  heart  full  of 
love  for  her  little  Lina,  and  she  was  very  quiet  too, 
but  quietly  happy.  Mrs.  Behrens  had  refused  the  in- 
vitation sent  her,  but  just  as  all  the  company  were 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Behrens  came  into  the  room 
in  her  widow's  weeds.     She  threw  her  arms  round 
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Lina's  neck,  and  said:  "I  am  glad  that  you  are 
have  it,  very  very  glad;  and  I  pray  that  you  may 
as  happy  as  I  was.  You  aje  now  the  nearest."  Thai 
she  kissed  her  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and 
after  that  turned  away  and  hastened  out  of  the  room 
without  looking  at  any  one  else.  As  soon  as  she  was 
in  the  passage  she  called:  "Hawermann,"  but  she 
need  not  have  done  that  for  he  was  ah^ady  by  her 
side,  and  after  helping  her  into  the  carriage,  he  took  his 
place  beside  her,  and  so  they  drove  back  to  Gurlltz. 

They  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church-yard,  and  walked  together  to  the  quiet  green 
grave,  there  they  stood  hand  in  hand  silently  gazing 
at  it  and  at  the  flowers  that  were  growing 
they  turned  to  go  away  little  Mrs.  Behrens  said  with  a 
deep  sigh:  "I  am  ready  now,  Hawermann."  They  got 
into  the  carriage  again  and  drove  toRahnstadt.  "Louisa 
knows  all  about  it,"  she  said,  "and  will  follow  me  t*' 
morrow  with  the  things."  They  went  togethei 
new  house,  and  little  Mrs.  Behrens  kissed  Hawermann, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  in  having 
made  everythmg  look  so  liKe  the  dear  old  parsonage. 
She  went  to  the  window,  and  looking  out,  said:  "Yes, 
it's  very  very  like;  all  is  here  except  the  grave." — 
They  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  long  time  in 
silence,  at  last  Hawermann  took  her  hand  and  said; 
"Mrs.  Behrens,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
I  have  given  Mr.  von  Rambow  warning  and  am  to 
leave  him  at  Christmas.  Will  you  let  me  have  the 
garret,  and  will  you  allow  me  to  board  with  you?' — If 
id  not  been  such  a  sad  moment  for  th 
d  have  asked  a  number  of  questions, 
talked  the  whole  thing  over,  but  a; 
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only  said:  "Your  home  is  always  wherever  Louisa 
and  I  are.     You  are  the  nearest  to  us  both." 

It  is  ever  thus  in  the  world;  what  brings  joy  to 
one,  brings  sorrow  to  another,  and  marriage  and  death 
go  side  by  side,  although  the  difference  between  them 
is  greater  than  between  summer  and  winter.  There 
are  some  people  to  be  found  with  such  beautiful  dis- 
positions, that  in  spite  of  their  loss  being  the  other's 
gain,  or  of  their  having  gained  by  the  other's  loss, 
their  love  to  each  other  forms  a  bridge  over  the  abyss 
which  might  have  separated  them,  but  which  their 
generous  love  has  changed  into  a  firm  bond  of  imion. 
And  of  this  Mrs.  Behrens  and  I.ina  were  a  bright  ex- 
ample. Each  dung  to  the  other  with  a  comprehending 
love  and  sympathy  that  never  failed  as  long  as  they  lived. 

And  our  old  friend  Godfrey  did  his  part  to  strengthen 
the  ties  binding  Mrs.  Behrens  to  her  old  home.  In  his 
first  sermon  also  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  thought 
less  of  himself  than  of  the  example  his  predecessor 
had  always  showed,  so  that  when  Brasig  came  out  of 
chm'ch  he  stroked  Lina's  cheek  and  kissed  Mina,  say- 
ing: "He  is  growing  much  more  sensible.  Methodists 
are  often  quite  reasonable  mortals;  but  they're  the 
devil's  own.  I  once  knew  a  Methodist,  I  mean  parson 
Mehlsack,  who  was  really  a  good  sort  of  man,  but  he 
had  given  himself  so  completely  to  the  devil  that  he 
no  longer  preached  about  God;  and  as  for  the  parson 
over  in  the  beautiful  Cracow  districts,  he  proved  pada- 
graphically  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirty  three 
separate  devils  rushing  about  the  world,  without  count- 
ing the  regular  devil  and  his  grandmother.  Now  look 
here,  Lina,  this  is  the  chief  discomfort  for  the  hke  of 
us  in  such  matters,     Suppose  that  you  and  some  of 
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your  friends  seat  yourselves  round  a  bowl  of  punch  fli" 
Rahnstadt,  and  you  finish  that  bowl,  and  then  anothavi 
and  another,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  surtout  seaJS:' 
himself  beside  you — the  devil  always  wears  a  brown., 
surtout,  it's  part  of  the  contract  that  he  should  do 
— and  talks  to  you  pleasantly  the  whole  evening,  and 
when  you  wake  next  morning,  you  see  the  same  gen- 
I  tleman  standing  before  you,  and  he  says  to  you,  says 
he:  'Good  morning,  my  friend,  you  signed  a  paper  for 
me  last  night,'  he  then  shows  you  his  cloven  foot,  and 
if  he's  in  a  good  humour,  he  lets  you  have  a  sight  of 
his  tail,  and  flips  you  playfully  over  the  ears  with  it^J 
and  so  you  become  his  heritable  property.  That' 
the  way  with  honest  Methodists,  and  with  the  olher'sl 
it's  even  worse  I  can  tell  you." 

So  Godfrey  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode 
the  parsonage,  and  Mina  of  course  went  to  paj 
them  a  visit  It  sometimes  happened  when  Godfrq^l 
came  into  the  parlour  in  the  dusk  that  he  gave  Mio4i 
a  kiss  by  mistake,  but  it  did  not  matter,  for  it 
all  in  the  family.  A  short  time  after  the  young  couple 
went  to  their  new  home,  Pomuchelskopp,  his  wife, 
Mally  and  Sally  went  to  return  the  clergyman's  call, 
and  to  try  to  get  the  lease  of  the  glebe.  Pomuchels- 
kopp otfered  Godfrey  half  as  much  as  Mr.  von  Rambow^ 
had  given  for  the  land,  and  his  wife  declared  that 
wasn't  wortli  a  penny  more,  for  Joseph  Ntlssler  had 
fused  to  take  it.  Godfrey  bowed,  and  ^was  going  tO 
have  said:  "Yes,"  when  Lina  started  up  out  of  her 
sofa  comer,  and  said:  "Wait  a  moment!  I've  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  that.  We  must  ask  the  advice  of  some_ 
me  who  understands  the  matter,"  and  she  called 
I  ft  the  door;  "Uncle  Brasig,  please  come  here,' 
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he  came  ia  dressed  in  a  loose  linen  coat,  and  taking 
his  stand  right  in  front  of  his  old  school-fellow  who 
was  wearing  his  iblue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  asked: 
"What's  the  matter?" — Lina  went  up  to  him:  "Uncle 
Brasig,"  she  said,  "need  the  glebe  be  let.  I  should  so 
like  to  farm  it  myself."— "Then  it  shan't  be  let,  my 
dear  little  Lina,"  he  said,  stooping  and  kissing  her,  "I 
will  farm  it  myself." — "I  won't  have  any  small  tenant," 
cried  Pomuchelskopp. — "Don't  be  afraid,  Samuel^ — a— 
don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Samuel,  I  am  only  going  to  be  his 
reverence's    bailiff."  —  "Mr.  NUssler    signed    a    paper 

giving   me  the  land " — "No,   showing  what  a  fool 

you  are,"  said  Henny,  thrusting  her  husband  out  of  the 

"My  dear  parson,"  said  uncle  Brasig  as  he  and 
Godfrey  were  walking  in  the  garden,  "you  have  not  to 
thank  me  for  having  made  this  arrangement,  it  was  all 
Lina's  doing.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  positive  these 
innocent  litde  creatures  grow  when  once  they're  mar- 
ried. Well,  perhaps  it's  better  to  trust  everythitig  to 
them,  they  always  know  best.  Most  probably  you  will 
wish  to  talk  me  out  of  my  hatred  of  certain  people, 
for  you  no  doubt  preach  from  the  Christian  standpoint 
of  holding  out  your  left  cheek  to  the  man  who  struck 
you  on  the  right  cheek,  but  I  tell  you  that  there  must 
he  hatred;  where  there  is  no  hatred  there  can  be  no 
love,  and  I  don't  at  all  approve  of  the  story  of  the  right 
and  left  cheeks.  I  confess  that  I  can  hate;  I  hate  Samuel 
Pomuchelskopp!— How?  — What?— Why?— Wouldn't 
you  hate  him  if  he  treated  you  as  he  treats  me?" — 
"My  dear  Sir,  the  wickedness  of  the  principles  you 

have  just "he  was  about  to  have  vindicated  his 

right  to  be  a  clergyman  by  giving  the  old  bailiff  as 
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severe  a  lecture,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion 
about  fishing,    when   fortunately  Lina    came  up   and 
throwing  her  arms  round   her  old   friend's  neck,  ex- 
claimed: "Uncle  Brasig,  dear  uncle  Brasig,  how  are  we 
ever  to  thank  you  for  giving  up  your  quiet  life  for  our 
sake." — "Don't  distress   yourself,    Lina.      Love  is  as 
strong  as  hatred.    Did  you  notice  that  1  called  Po- 
muchelskopp,  Mr.  Samuel,  although  he  was  really  chris- 
tened Samivel,  which  is  a  much  grander  name." — "No, 
no,"   interrupted  Godfrey,   "he  must  have  been  chris- 
tened Samuel."^"No,  reverend  Sir,  'Samuel'  is  a  Jewish 
name,  and  although  he  is  really  a  Jew,  that  is,  a  while 
one,  he  was  christened  Samivel,   and  his  wife's  name 
is  Canary." — "Uncle  BrSsig,"   laughed  Lina,   "what  a 
fiinny  way  of  pronouncing  it.     Her  name  is  Cornelia." 
— "Ifs  quite  possible,  Lina,  that  she  may  call  herself 
that  now,  for  she  may  well  be  ashamed  of  the  ugliness 
of  her  real  name,   but  E  know  that  I'm  right.     When 
the  old  parson  at  Bobzin  died,  and  the  derk  was  tak-  j 
ing  the  register-books  for  the  new  clergyman  to  lo(A  ■ 
at,  I  saw  amongst  the  entries:  'Mr.  Samivel  Pomuchels- 
kopp  to  Miss  Canary  Klaterpott,'   so  you  see  that  you 
see  she  was  a  Klaterpott,  and  a  Canary  too. — But  thaf  s 
enough  of  her,   Lina,   she  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
us,  and  you  and  1  will  do  everything  capitally  together 
and  will  have  a  happy  union  in  farming  matters,    Yo8,l 
must  give  me  the  small  comer  room  overlooking  the -I 
yard,  and  the  devil  himself  must  take  part  against  mi,  \ 
if  Godfrey  isn't  able  to  farm  his  own  land  after  a  ytx  J 
and  a  day.     Good-bye,    for  the  present.     I  know  of"! 
two  good  milch-cows  which  I  shall  at  once  secure,  then  1 
ril  get  those   two  horses  from   old  Prebberow,   and  I 
we'd   better  keep  George,    Mr.   Behrens'  fonner   : 
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vant,  for  he's  a  splendid  dickshun'ry  of  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  and  cattle.  Cood-bye,"  and  he  went 
away,  old  heathen  that  he  was,  in  his  dinging  to  his 
hatred. 

Whoever  maintains  that  he  has  a  right  to  hate  an- 
other man,  must  be  content  to  be  hated  in  his  turn, 
and  no  one  was  so  hated  on  that  day  as  uncle  BrHsig 
himself. 

When  the  Pomuchelskopps  were  at  home  again, 
Kenny  began  to  stroke  the  quiet  father  of  the  family 
and  Mecklenburg  law-giver  the  wrong  way,  and  stung 
him  with  her  sharp  words  as  though  with  thorns  and 
nettles.  She  continually  taunted  him  in  the  words  of 
her  favourite  proverb:  "Ah,  yes,  Kopp,"  she  would  say, 
"you're  as  wise  as  the  Danish  horse  which  always 
came  home  three  days  before  it  began  to  raini" — At 
last  the  much  enduring  man  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclainaing:  "Mally,  have  I  not 
always  been  a  kind  father  to  you?" — But  Mally  was 
loo  deeply  ingrossed  in  the  Rostock  paper  to  be  able 
to  answer. — "Sally,"  he  cried,  "can  I  help  the  world 
being  so  wicked?" — But  Sally  stitched  and  sewed  the 
body  of  a  little  cupid  in  her  worsted  work  so  diligently 
that  she  could  only  sigh  and  look  as  if  slie  were  sorry 
her  father  was  not  like  the  capid  in  her  work  that  she 
might  run  her  needle  into  him  after  her  mother's  ex- 
ample. Gustavus  then  came  in  clattering  a  slate  against 
a  board,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  to  play  an  accom- 
])animent  to  the  family  drama. 

But  when  things  get  to  a  certain  pass  they  become 
unbearable!  Human  nature  cannot  deny  the  argument 
of  a  stick,  and  our  old  friend  was  now  determined  to 
show  his  rebellious  family  that  he  was  master  in  his 
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own  house;  having  thus  asserted  himsdf  he  fl 

of  doore  and  left  them  alone.     He  haslci 

garden,  and  up  to  the  sundial,  but  he  fon 

fort  there.      He  had  certainly   showed  his  fl 

and  blood  that  he  would  not  be  bullied,  1 

not  make  him  happier,    for  there  before  his  %  

lay  the  glebe,  the  beautiful  glebe.  And  bey<Hd  ti 
was  Pumpelhagen.  Both  of  these  were  his  by  r 
for  had  he  not  paid  three  hundred  pounds  fw  t 
glebe,  and  how  much  more  to  Slus'uhr,  to  David  a 
to  that  wretch  Mr.  von  Rambow!  He  could  not  I 
the  sight,  and  turning  round,  gazed  up  into  the  I 
sky,  and  asked  himself  if  there  was  any  justice  ( 
face  of  the  earth.  At  that  moment  Phil  came  to  Ii 
and  pulled  him  by  the  tail  of  his  blue  c 
putting  Henny  down,  he  had  for  the  time  being  f 
an  end  to  all  order  in  the  house — and  told  him  t" 
Mr.  von  Rambow  was  there,  and  wanted  to  speal  tl 
him. 

Mr.  von  Rambow?     Ah,   ha!     He  had   some  i 
now  whom  he  could  bully,  he  would  make  1 
for  all  the  discomfort  he  had  suffered  that  morning  il 
the  hands  of  his  own  family.   Mr.  von  Rambow?  WdT 
He    was    about    to    have    gone    to    him,    when 
visitor  stood   before  him:    "Good   morning,    Mr. 
ntiuchelskopp,     I  hope  I  see  you  well — I  came  to  h 
what  arrangements  you  had  made  about  the  glebe." 

The  glebe!     Wait,  I  mustn't  let  him  guess, 
'omuchelskopp  looked  slyly  down  to  the  point  of  fa 

without  making  any  reply. — "Well,"   said  Alidi 
is  it   setded?"— But  Pomuchelskopp   made  ! 

^,  and  continued  to  gaze  down  his  nose  i 

a  mile  long,  and  he  had  not  nearly  reached  t] 
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end  of  it  yet. — "What's  the  matter  with  you,  neigh- 
bour? I  hope  it's  all  right." — "I  hope  so  too,"  an- 
swered Muchel,  stooping  to  pull  up  a  weed,  "at  least 
the  three  hundred  pounds  I  lent  you  are  all  right?" — 
"Why?"  stammered  Ahck  in  amazement,  "but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it?" — Wait,  Alick.  Do  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry.  Wait.  He  wants  to  plague  you  a  little. 
What  must  be,  must  be. — "Mr.  von  Rambow,"  said 
Muchel  pulbng  up  another  fine  weed,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  his  visitor  with  a  flushed  face,  "Mr.  von  Ram- 
bow, you  got  the  three  hundred  pounds,  and  /  was  to 
have  had  the  glebe,  but  I  hav'n't  got  it" — "Why,  you 
were  so  sure  of  it ..."  began  Alick. — "Not  nearly  so  sure 
as  you.  You  got  the  three  hundred  pounds — didn't 
you  now?  You  got  the  money  I  say — and  I,"  here  he 
tapped  his  left  foot  impatiently  on  the  ground  and 
muttered  the  next  words  in  a  low  gruff  tone  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  lowest  region  of  his  stomach, 
"  and  I,  have  been  takeq  in !  "^"But  — "—"You  needn't 
say  'but'  to  me,  I've  heard  enough  'buts'  this  morning. 
Let  us  talk  of  bills  instead,"  here  he  groped  in  his 
pocket,  "Oh,  Ah,  I  see  I  have  another  coat  on,  my 
pocket-book  isn't  here.  I've  had  one  of  your  bills  for 
the  last  three  weeks." — "But,  Mr.  Pomuchelskopp,  pray 
■ — why  do  you  speak  to  me  about  it  to-day?  It  isn't 
my  fault  that  you  didn't  get  the  lease  of  the  glebe." — 
It  was  all  of  no  use.  He  had  better  have  been  quiet 
Pomuchelskopp  had  beard  too  much  that  day  of  the 
glebe,  so  he  pretended  not  to  hear  Alick's  last  words, 
and  said:  "I  am  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  am  always 
willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  my  friends.  People  say 
that  I'm  rich,  but  1  am  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to 
throw  away  money.     There's    time  enough   for  that. 
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But,  Mr,  von  Rambow,   I  must  set,   I  must  see  som( 
thing.     I  must  see  to  my  business,  and  when  a 
signs  a  bill,  he  must  see  . . .  ." — "Oh,  Mr.  Pomuchels- 
kopp,"  cried  Alick  in  great  anxiety,'  "I  foi^t  all  about 

it.     Indeed I  didn't   remember."-^"01i,"   said 

Muchel.  "You  didn't  remember?  But  a  man  ought 
to  remember  such  things,  and  .  .  .  ."  he  suddenly  stop- 
ped himself  before  he  had  said  too  much,  for  his  eye 
fell  on  PUmpelhagea — -no- — He  must  take  care — He 
must  not  shake  the  tree  before  the  plums  were  ripe. 
"And,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  to  thank  that  fellow  BrSsi 
for  ray  disappointment.  That's  all  the  reward  I 
for  the  kindness  I  showed  the  man  when  he  we 
lad.  I  lent  him  money  to  buy  a  watch.  I  gave  him 
trousers  when  his  own  were  torn,  and  now?  Ah!  I 
know  what  it  is,  it's  all  that  sly  rascal  Hawermann's 
fault." 

If  you  give  the  devU  one  finger,  he  seizes  your 
wkoh  hand,  and  then  he  leads  you  where  he  wills,  and 
if  he  desires  it,  you  must  fall  on  your  knees  before 
him,  and  entreat  him  for  mercy  in  your  abject  misery 
and  gnawing  pain.  So  it  was  with  Abck.  He  w£ 
obHged  to  agree  with  Pomuchelskopp,  for  he  had 
to  row  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and  so  he  joined' 
him  in  his  accusations  of  Brasig  and  Hawermann. 
Why?  Because  Pomuchelskopp  held  his  bills  and  had 
therefore  the  whip  hand  of  him.  The  light-hearted, 
gallant  young  officer  of  a  few  years  back,  was  gone, 
and  in  his  stead  was  a  broken  spirited  man  who  tried 
by  telling  all  the  scandalous  stories  he  had  heard  of 
the  two  old  bailiffs  to  propitiate  the  Moloch  who  stood 
fc^eside  him  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons.  He  had 
Ipetrayed  his  best  Mend.     He  had  spoken  falsely.     As 
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he  thought  of  what  he  had  done  while  he  was  riding; 
home,  he  feh  a  bitter  contempt  of  himself  rising  up  in 
his  heart,  and  he  rode  quickly  in  order  to  leave  the 
house  where  he  had  hehaved  so  basely  as  far  behind 
him  as  possible. 

He  rode  home,  and  when  he  came  to  his  fields 
where  Hawermann  was  at  work,  he  saw  the  old  bailiff 
standing  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  beside  the  sowing 
machine,  getting  everything  in  order.  When  he  saw 
that,  he  felt  as  if  coals  of  fire  were  burning  his^head. 
When  he  had  gone  a  httle  further  he  met  3  man  in  a 
linen  coat,  and  saw  that  it  was  uncle  Brasig.  Brasig 
was  standing  by  the  wall  and  shouting  across  the  field: 
"Good  day,  Charles.  Here  I  am  at  the  old  work,  I'm 
going  to  buy  some  cows,  and  everything  is  getting  into 
good  order.  We're  going  to  farm  ourselves,  and  Samuel 
Pomuchelskopp  is  out  in  his  reckoning."  At  that  mo- 
ment he  heard  Alick's  horse,  and  turned  round  to  see 
who  was  there.  The  remorse  Alick  felt  for  what  he 
had  done  made  him  speak  naore  kindly  than  usual: 
"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Brasig.  You're  always  on  your 
legs?" — "Why  not,  Mr.  von  Rambow?  They  do  me 
good  service  in  spite  of  gout  now  and  then,  and  as 
I've  undertaken  to  manage  farming  matters  for  the 
young  people  at  the  parsonage,  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Gulzow,  to  get  a  couple  of  milch-cows  from  farmer 
Page!  for  the  parson."— "You  know  all  about  such 
things  of  course,  Mr.  Brasig,"  said  Ahck  wishing  to  be 
civil. — -"Yes,  thank  God,  I  know  pretty  well.  We 
farmers  have  only  to  give  a  glance  at  a  field  and  we 
can  see  whether  it  has  been  properly  treated.  Look, 
I  was  over  there  yesterday,"  pointing  to  the  paddocks, 
"I  went  past  the  fence,  and  I  saw  that  the  mare  and 
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foal  were  quite  star\-ed,  and  no  wonder.  Some  one 
steals  the  oats  out  of  their  manger  and  if  you  want  to 
put  a  slop  to  that,  you'll  have  to  have  a  lock  put  on 
it," — Alick  looked  at  him;  was  it  not  pure  love  of  ag- 
gravation that  made  hini  say  that?  NaturaDy!  He 
gave  his  horse  a  touch  of  the  spur;  "Good-bye,"  he 
said  and  rode  away, — ErSsig'  looked  after  him:  "If 
he's  too  great  a  fool  to  take  the  hint,  he  needn't  do 
it,  I  meant  him  well.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
young  nobleman  does  not  want  God's  ....  nay,  I 
oughtn't  to  say  that.  He'll  come  to  his  senses  at 
last,  but  he'll  have  mucli  to  suffer  first.  Charles,"  he 
shouted  across  the  field,  "he  has  given  me  another 
hint  to  mind  my  own  business!"  Then  he  went  away 
to  buy  the  cows. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Winter  had  come  agaiu,  and  the  earth  had  to 
consent,  with  or  against  her  will,  to  receive  her  rude 
visitant.  It  is  all  very  well  when  winter  comes  ia 
pleasantly  with  bright  frosty  weather,  but  when  it  brings 
a  nasty  cold  rain  at  Christmas  time,  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. This  year,  however,  it  came  in  merrily  as  I 
have  often  known  it  do,  with  the  cracking  of  whips 
and  tinkhng  of  sledge-bells.  I  remember  well  how 
William  of  Siden-Bollentin  drove  up  to  my  door  in  a 
sledge,  bis  horses  smoking  in  the  frosty  air.  He  sprang 
to  the  ground,  rubbed  his  cold  blue  cheeks,  slapped 
IS  once— twice — thrice,  across  his  chest  to  warm 
himself,  and  said;  "Good-morning,  Mr.  Renter,  Fve 
come  to  fetch  you.  My  master  and  mistress  send  their 
comphments,  and  you've  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into 
the  sledge,  for  the  foot-bags  and  cloaks  are  lying  in  a 
heap  on  the  seat  ready  for  you.  To-morrow's  Christ- 
,  and  httle  Jack  told  me  to  drive  as  hard  as  I 
could," — When  winter  comes  like  that  my  wife  and  I 
I  rejoice  and  welcome  it  with  delight,  so  we  gave  the 
I  old  groom  a  glass  of  wine,  seated  ourselves  in  the 
Isledge,  and  off  we  went  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
—and  yet  when  we  got  to  the  front-door  at  BoU 
Bentin,  Fred  Peters  greeted  us  witli:  "What  the  devil 
.  made  you  so  long  in  coming?" — His  wife  em- 
baced  my  wife,  took  off  her  hood,  and  said  tQ  \aK.\ 
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"Uncle  Reuting,  I  have  a  nice  littie  dish  of  cabbage 
and  sausage  ready  for  you." — And  the  two  girls,  Lizzie 
and  Annie,  whom  I  have  so  often  carried  in  my  arms 
when  they  were  htlle  babies,  ran  up  to  me,  gave  their 
old  uncle  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then  threw  themselves 
into  my  wife's  arms.  Fred  and  Max,  who  were  now 
great  school-boys,  came  and  shook  my  hand  in  the  old 
high-school  fashion,  and  while  they  were  doing  so. 
Jack  was  watching  his  opportunity  to  spring  out  upon 
me.  As  soon  as  he  caught  me,  I  gave  him  a  ride  on 
roy  foot,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  been  his  play- 
fellow for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Then  little  Ernest, 
the  baby,  was  introduced  to  me,  and  we  all  stood 
round  that  wonder  of  the  world,  and  exclaimed  at  his 
look  of  wisdom,  and  at  his  being  able  to  take  so  much 
notice.  Last  of  all  came  the  old  grand-mother.  After 
that  the  amusements  of  the  evening  began.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  was  lighted  up.  The  Julklapp  knocked,  and 
the  first  thing  it  threw  in  was  a  poem  written  by  my 
wife,  the  only  one  she  ever  made,  and  which  was  as 
follows:   "Here  I  sit,  and  am  so  hot,  and  ask  naught 

by  day "     There  it  ended,  and  it  was  no  matter, 

for  it  was  perfect  as  a  fragment.  Then  Christmas  day 
came  with  a  solemn  hush  into'  the  world,  and  God 
scattered  His  soft  snow-flakes  like  down  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  so  that  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  with- 
out. On  the  next  day  parson  Pieper  and  his  wife, 
and  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  came,  and  Anna 
too,  who  is  a  great  pet  of  mine,  for  she  was  once  my 
.  pupil.  Then  came  Mrs.  Adam,  the  doctor's  wife,  and 
J.  SchOnermark,  the  sheriff's  wifej  they  brought  Lucy 
Dolle  with  them,  and  she  had  rather  an  uncomfortable 
kaf  between  the  two  \ad\e%,  After  that  another  sledge 
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drove  up,  out  of  which  Dr.  Dolly  hfled  a  great  round 
bundle,  beside  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  two  parlour-maids,  who  were  standing 
ready  to  receive  it.  When  the  bundle  was  unrolled, 
and  all  the  furs,  cloaks,  shawls  and  foot-bags  which 
composed  its  outer  covering  had  been  removed,  Mr. 
Schroder,  the  barrister,  was  disclosed  to  view.  He 
was  not  ready  even  then,  for  he  seated  himself  on  one 
of  the  hall-chairs,  and  Sophie  took  possession  of  one 
leg,  and  Polly  of  the  other,  and  then  they  pulled  off 
his  fur-boots,  while  I  held  him  firmly,  lest  his  legs 
should  be  tugged  off.  Then  came  another  sledge,  and 
out  of  it  sprang  Rudolph  Kurz— he  jumped  right  over 
the  reins  the  coachman  was  holding  in  his  hand,  and 
after  him  came  Hilgendorf,  Do  you  know,  Hilgen- 
dorf?  Hilgendorf,  our  Rudolph's  teacher?  No?  Well, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should.  To  describe  him 
in  a  few  words:  Hilgendorf  is  a  natural  curiosity,  his 
bones  are  made  of  ivory— "pure  ivory."  He  is  so 
hard  that  any  one  thumping  him  on  the  shoulder  or 
knee  has  his  hand  badly  bruised — because  of  his  ivory 
bones. 

Then  coffee  was  drank,  and  the  barrister  told 
stories,  very  good  stories  they  were  too,  and  he  told 
them  with  fire,  that  is  to  say,  his  pipe  was  continually 
going  out  while  he  was  talking,  and  he  had  to  light  it 
again  every  now  and  then,  so  that  before  long  he  had 
smoked  a  whole  boxful  of  matches.  Max  was  de- 
puted to  sit  beside  him,  and  see  that  he  did  not 
catch  fire  during  his  consumption  of  matches.  After 
that  there  was  whist  with  van  der  Heydt  and  Man- 
teufei,  and  various  otlier  things  of  the  sort,  for  that 
was  the  barrister's  usual  play,      During  supper,  whikt 
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he  was  disposing  of  roast  goose  and  other  good  thing^fl 
the  barrister  made  all  kinds  of  beautiful  poems  out  o 
the  most  extraordinary  xhj-mes;  for  instance,  "Hilgen- 
dorf,"  "Schor^"  and  "Torf"  and  when  given  "Peters," 
he  made  the  next  Unes  end  with  "Koters,"  and  "ver- 
stehl  el's."  When  we  at  last  separated,  we  all  shook 
hands,  and  parted  in  peace  and  goodwill,  every  fane  ' 
saying:  "Till  next  year!"  I 

The  day  after  Christmas  passed  very  differently  atl 
Pumpelhagen.  The  weather  was  bright  and  beautifhl 
there  also,  but  the  peace  and  good-fellowship  that 
should  have  made  the  day  a  happy  one,  were  want- 
ing. Each  member  of  the  household  was  busy  witli 
his  or  her  own  private  thoughts,  with  the  exception  of 
Fred  Triddelfitz  and  Mary  MOUer,  who  spent  the  after- 
noon together  eating  ginger-bread-nuts.  Fred  said 
afler  a  time:  "I  can  eat  no  more,  Polly,  for  I  have  to 
go  on  a  journey  to-morrow.  I  am  to  take  three  loads 
of  wheat  to  Demmin,  and  if  I  eat  more  ginger-bread 
I  may  be  ill.  I  shouldn't  like  that  you  know,  especially 
as  I  want  to  make  up  the  parcel  of  our  reading-books 
for  the  hbrary,  that  I  may  change  them  in  Demmin, 
and  so  let  us  have  something  to  read  in  the  evening." 
He  then  rose  and  went  out  to  «sit  his  sorrel-mare, 
and  Mary  Miiller  felt  that  his  heart  was  not  entir^.j 
hers,  for  he  divided  it  between  her  and  his  mare, 

Hawermann  was  sitting   alone,  buried  in  thought 
He  was  very  grave,  for  he  felt  that  his  active  y 

world  had  now  come  to  an  end,  that  he 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  take  his  res 
«d  when  he  thought  of  how  his  life  at  P 
id  ended,  and  how  all  his  joy  in  the  pla 
J  sonow. 
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Alick  and  Frida  were  sitting  in  another  room. 
They  were  together,  and  yet  they  were  alone,  for  they 
thought  their  own  thoughts,  and  did  not  confide  them 
to  each  other.  They  were  silent;  Frida  calm  and 
quiet,  and  Alick  rather  cross.  Suddenly  sledge-bells 
were  heard  outside,  and  Pomuchelskopp  drove  up  to 
the  door.  Frida  picked  up  her  work  and  left  the  room, 
so  Alick  was  obhged  to  receive  his  visitor  alone. 

The  two  gentiemen  were  soon  busily  engaged  talk- 
ing of  farming  matters,  such  as  horse-breeding,  and 
the  price  of  com.  The  afternoon  would  have  passed 
innocently  and  peacefully,  if  Daniel  Sadenwater  had 
not  brought  in  the  post-bag.  Alick  opened  it,  and 
found  a  letter  for  Hawermann.  He  would  at  once  have 
given  it  to  Daniel,  but  he  saw  his  own  crest  on  the 
envelope,  and  on  looking  more  closely,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  addressed  in  his  cousin's  hand-writing.  "Is 
that  confounded  plot  still  going  oq  behind  my  back?" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  the  letter  to  Daniel,  almost 
hitting  him  in  the  face  with,  it:  "Take  that  to  the 
bailiff."— Daniel  went  away  looking  rather  dazed,  and 
Pomuchelskopp  asked  Alick  sympathisingly  what  had 
put  him  out.— "Isn't  it  enough  to  make  any  one  angry 
to  see  how  that  idiotic  cousin  of  mine  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  laid  for  him  by  that 
old  rascal  and  his  daughter,  and  how  obstinate  he  is 
in  carrying  on  that  foolish  love-affair?" — "Oh,"  said 
Muchel,  "I  thought  that  was  over  long  ago.  I  was 
told  that  your  cousin  had  broken  off  all  connection 
with  these  people  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  every  one 
was  saying  about  them." — "What  is  it?"  asked  Alick, 
— "Oh,  what  is  said  about  your  bailiff  and  the  labourer, 
Kegel — -isn't    that   the    man's    name^and    the  thrae 
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hundred  pounds,"^ — "Tell  me,  what  do  people  say?" — 1 
"You  know.     I  think  that  was  why  you  gave  the  old'  I 
fellow  the  sack." — "I  don't  understand.    Tell  me  what  | 
you    mean."— "Everyone    knows    it.     It    is    said  that  J 
Hawermann  and  the  labourer  bad  made  a.  compact  | 
together.     That  Hawermann  let   the  labourer   escape, 
and  that  he  got  half  of  the  money  for  doing  so.     That 
he  gave  him  an  estate-pass,  which  enabled  him  to  get 
an    engagement    as    ordinary    seaman    at  Wismar." — - 
Alick  paced  the  room  with  long  strides:  "It  isn't  pos- 
sible!    He  can't  have  deceived  me  so  shamefully!"-— 
"Ah,  people  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  and  the 
labourer  had  arranged  about  the  theft  from  the   very 
first,  but  I  don't  believe  that." — "Why  not?    \Vhat  was 
the  old  sinner  talking  secretly  to  the  woman  for?  What 
made  him  take  such  a  prominent  part  then,  when  he  , 
is  generally  so  very  retiring." — "If  there  had  been  any-  J 
thing  in  that,"   said  Pomuchelskopp,   "the  mayor  of^ 
Rahnstadt  would  surely  have  noticed  it." — "The  mayor!  j 
I  have  very  little  confidence  io  his  judgment.     They-l 
make  out  now  that  the  wife  of  a  poor  weaver  was  the  I 
thief  who  stole   the  money  from  the  labourer  on  the.  I 
public  road.     And  why?     Because  she   tried   to  get  l 
change  for  a  Danish  double  Louis  d'or  which  she  had 
found.     She  declared  that  she  had  found  it,  nothing 
would  make  her  change    her  story,  and   so  the   wise 
mayor  of  Rahnstadt  had  to  set  her  free." — "Yes,"  an- 
swered Muchel,  "and  the  man  who  saw  the  Louis  d'or 
was  Kurz,  the   shopkeeper,   and  he   is   a  relation  of 
Hawermann's   I   think." — "I'd   give  another  hundred 
pounds  with  pleasure,"   cried  Alick,  "if  I  could   only 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  villany." — "It  would  be  dif- 
ticuh  to  manage,"  said  Fomuchelskopp,  "but,  first  of 
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all  I'd— when  does  he  go?"- — "  Hawermaiin  ?  To-morrow." 
^"Well,  you  should  go  over  his  books  very  carefully, 
you  can't  tell  whether  they're  in  good  order  or  not. 
Be  particular  to  add  up  the  columns  of  figures  your- 
self, and  you  may  perhaps  find  something  wrong,  at 
any  rate  it's  the  best  check.  He  must  have  feathered 
his  nest  pretty  well,  for  I  hear  he  is  going  to  live  in 
Rahnstadt  on  his  savings.  Certainly  he  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  high  salary  here  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
I  know  that  he  had  to  pay  off  a  good  many,  and  rather 
considerable  debts,  when  he  first  became  your  father's 
baihff.  After  that  he — as  I  hear  from  attorney  Slus'uhr 
— lent  out  his  small  savings,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
estate-money  at  usury,  and  has  made  a  good  thing  of 
it." — "Oh,"  cried  Alick,  "and  when  I  asked  him  once 

"   but  he   stopped   short  in  order  not  to  betray 

himself,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  hated  Hawermarm  for  not 
having  helped  him  when  he  could  so  easily  have  done 
so,  for  having  refused  him  assistance  because  he  had 
not  offered  him  a  high  enough  percentage  on  the  money 
he  had  wanted  to  borrow. 

After  this  there  was  very  little  more  conversation, 
for  eadi  of  the  gentlemen  had  too  much  to  think  of 
to  care  to  talk,  and  when  Pomuchelskopp  at  length 
drove  home,  he  left  young  Mr.  von  Rambow  a  prey  to 
all  kinds  of  suspicious  fancies,  which  made  him  so 
restless  and  uneasy  that  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  the 
whole  night. 

In  an  upper  room  in  the  Piimpelhagen  farm-house 
Hawermann  was  sitting  over  his  desk,  with  his  ac- 
count-book open  before  him.  He  was  going  over  the 
last  months'  accounts  to  make  sure  that  they  were  all 
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right,  and  corresponded  with  the  quantity  of  money 
he  had  in  his  safe.  Since  Ahck  had  come  into  the 
estate,  he  had  taken  him  the  books  [every  quarter 
be  examined,  but  the  young  squire  sometimes  said  he 
had  no  time  to  look  at  them,  and  sometimes  without 
looking  at  them,  had  returned  them,  saying,  he  was 
sure  they  were  all  right,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  show  them  to  him.  Hawermann  had  not  made  nse 
of  this  carelessness  of  his  master,  but  had  been  even 
more  particular  than  before,  and  had  kept  his  books 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  youth  up. 
He  had  taught  Triddelfitz  to  keep  an  account  of  the  I 
corn  used,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  every  week;  if  ever 
the  lad  made  a  mistake  in  his  report  he  scolded  him 
for  it  far  more  severely  than  for  any  carelessness  i 
other  things. 

\Vhile  the  old  man  was  sitting  at  his  desk  Fred  J 
came  in,  and  asked  his  advice  about  this  or  that  con- 
cerning his  journey  to  Demmin.    When  all  was  settled, 
and  Fred  was  about   to   leave   the  room,  the  bailiflF  I 
called  liim  back:  "Triddelfitz,"   he  said,  "I  hope  you   I 
have    your    corn-account    ready." — "Yes,"   said  Fred, 
"that's  to  say,  very  nearly."^ — "Didn't  I  ask  you  to  be  I 
particular  about  having  it  ready  for  me  to-night,  and 
to  be  sure  that  you  added  it  up  properly?" — "All  right," 
said  Fred,  leaving  the  room.    Daniel  Sadenwater  came 
in,  and  brought  the  bailiff  a  letter;  and  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dark  Hawermann  took  it  to  the  window.     When 
he  saw  that  it  was  from  Frank  his  heart  beat  quicker, 
and  as  he  read  it,  his  eyes  shone  with  pride  and  joy, 
and  his  heart  softened  and  thawed  under  the  influence  | 
L  6f  the  young  man's  affection,  in  tlie  same  way  a 
I  MOW  on  the  roof  melts  in.  the  sunshine,  and  before  heii 
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had  finished  the  letter  a  few  tears  had  fallen  from  his 
eyes  upon  the  paper, 

Frank  wrote  that  he  had  heard  that  Hawerraann 
was  going  to  leave  PUmpelhagen,  that  he  was  now  free, 
and  must  consent  to  his  sincere  desire  to  write  to 
Louisa  at  once.  The  enclosed  letter  was  to  be  given 
to  her,  and  Frank  hoped  that  it  would  lead  to  three 
people  being  happier  than  before. 

The  bailiff's  hands  trembled  as  he  put  his  daughter's 
letter  into  his  pocket-book,  and  his  knees  knocked  to- 
gether as  he  thought  of  the  future  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  of  his  only  child  being  thus  in  his  hands. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  considered  what 
he  ought  to  do.  In  the  morning  the  sea  sometimes 
rises  in  wild  billows,  at  noon  it  is  calmer,  but  still 
gloomy  and  uncertain  looking,  but  in  the  evening  the 
blue  sky  is  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  water, 
and  the  setting  sun  encloses  the  picture  in  a  golden 
frame. 

Something  of  this  sort  was  going  on  in  the  old 
man's  spirit.  At  first  his  thoughts  were  tumultuous 
and  confused,  then  he  grew  calmer,  and  was  able  to 
think  whether  he  should  be  failing  in  his  duty  to  Mr. 
von  Rambow  if  he  consented  to  do  as  Frank  wished 
him.  But  what  duty  did  he  owe  to  the  man  who  had 
returned  him  evil  for  good,  and  who  was  even  now 
driving  him  away  by  his  conduct?  None.  And  he 
raised  his  head  proudly,  feeling  that  his  conscience 
could  not  reproach  him  for  his  actions  or  thoughts, 
and  then  he  determined  that  he  would  not  sacrifice 
his  best  and  dfcarest  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish  boy,  that 
he  could  not  make  his  child  suffer  because  of  unjust 
social  prejudices.  Then  he  pleased  himself  by  thinking 
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of  the  happy  future  before  Frank  and  Louisa,  and  lost 
himself  in  a  delicious  day-dream. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  door  opened,  and 
Christian  Degel  rushed  into  tlie  room,  exclaiming: 
"Oh,  sir,  you  must  come  at  once,  the  Rubens-mare  has 
been  taken  very  ill,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do." 
The  bailiff  rose  and  hastened  to  the  stable. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone  than  Fred  Triddeliitz  came 
in  carrying  a  'portmanteau,  club-books,  shirts,  and 
clothes  of  all  kinds.  He  laid  the  portmanteau  on  a 
chair  by  the  window,  and  began  to  pack  up  his  things 
that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  a  figure  in  Demmin, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Hawermann's  farm-book;  for 
the  old  man  had  forgotten  in  his  excitement  to  shut 
his  desL— "That'll  do  for  me,"  said  Fred,  and  seating 
hiraself  in  the  window  as  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark,  he  set  to  work  to  enter  the  com-account 

Before  he  had  quite  fioished  Christian  rushed  into 
the  room  again;  "Mr.  Triddelfitz,  you  must  go  at  once 
— this  very  moment — and  fetch  a  rape-cloth  from  the 
granary,  we  are  going  to  pack  the  mare  in  wet  sheets." 
When  Fred  heard  footsteps  coming  he  hid  the  book 
behind  him  on  the  chair,  and  when  Christian  thrust 
the  key  of  the  granary  into  his  band,  he  left  the  book 
lying  on  the  chair  and  went  away  with  the  groom.  He 
met  Mary  MOller  coming  from  the  cow-house  just  as 
he  got  to  the  granary  door;  "Mary,"  he  cried,  "will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  up  my  things  for  me.  You'll 
find  them  with  the  portmanteau  on  the  chair  at  the 
parlour  window;  be  sure  you  don't  forget  the  books."^ 
Mary  did  as  she  was  asked.  It  was  very  dark  and 
she  was  in  love,  so  she  packed  Hawermann's  farm- 
pook  as  well  as  the  novels  from  the  lending  library. 
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When  Hawermann  came  back  from  t!ie  stable  he 
locked  his  desk  without  noticing  that  anything  was 
missing,  and  next  morning  Fred  Triddeliitz  set  off  at 
cock-crow  for  Demmin  with  his  wheat  and  portmanteau, 
never  thinking  he  had  anything  with  him  ihat  he  ought 
not  to  have  had. 

After  the  old  bailiff  had  given  the  labourers  their 
orders  for  the  last  time ,  he  returned  to  his  house  to 
collect  and  pack  his  things  so  that  he  might  leave 
that  afternoon,  but  before  he  was  quite  ready,  Daniel 
Sadenwater  came  in,  and  desired  him  to  come  to  Mr. 
von  Ram  bow. 

Alick  had  spent  a  very  restless  night;  his  best 
thoroughbred  mare  in  which  he  had  placed  his  hopes 
had  been  taken  ill;  the  suspicion  Pomuchelskopp  had 
aroused,  troubled  him;  the  difficulty  of  farming  by 
himself  overwhelmed  him,  and  then  he  must  pay 
Hawermann's  wages  at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  various 
small  sums  he  had  got  the  bailiff  to  pay  for  him  to 
the  labourers,  and  the  total  amount  of  which  he  did 
not  know.  The  bailiff  had  given  him  warning,  not  he 
the  bailiif,  and  he  must  try  to  tliink  of  some  pretext 
to  put  off  paying  him  at  once  what  he  owed  him,  A 
good  reason  for  such  conduct  is  difficult  to  find,  but 
a  subject  of  quarrel  is  always  to  be  had,  and  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  putting  off  the  payment 
of  one's  debts.  It  is  a  wretched  means  to  gain  such 
an  end,  but  a  very  common  one!  And  Alick  deter- 
mined to  make  use  of  it,  thereby  showing  how  much 
his  pride  as  a  man  and  a  gendeman  had|been  lowered. 
Nothing  has  so  much  influence  on  a  weak  man's  cha- 
racter as  being  short  of  money,  especially  when  he 
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wants  to  keep  up    appearances.      "Needy  and  bump- 
tious" is  a  true  proverb. 

When  Hawermann  came  in,  he  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, and  asked  while  he  looked  out  into  the  yard:  "Is 
the  mare  quite  well  again?" — "No,"  said  Hawermann, 
"she  is  still  ill,  and  I  think  you  should  send  for  the 
vet." — "I  will  see  that  he  comes.  But,"  he  added, 
still  staring  out  of  the  window,  "she  would  have  been 
quite  well  if  the  stables  had  been  properly  looked  after, 
and  if  she  had  not  been  fed  on  that  bad,  mouldy 
hay." — "Mr.  von  Rambow,  you  know  that  the  hay  got  a 
good  deal  of  rain  this  summer,  but  still  it's  by  no 
means  mouldy.  And  you  took  the  entire  charge  of 
the  thoroughbreds  into  your  own  hands,  for  when  I 
made  a  slight  change  in  the  stable  a  few  weeks  ago, 
you  forbade  my  order  being  obeyed,  and  undertook  to 
manage  the  horses  yourself." — "Of  course!  Of  course!" 
cried  Alick  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
"we  know  all  that.  It's  the  old  story  over  again." 
Suddenly  he  came  to  a  stand-still  before  Hawermann, 
and  looking  at  him  a  little  uncertainly,  went  on: 
"You're  going  away  to-day,  ar'n't  you?" — "Yes,"  said  , 
Hawermann,  "after  our  last  agreement  .  .  .  ."-—"I 
needn't,"  interrupted  the  young  squire,  "let  you  go  be- 
fore Easter  unless  I  choose,  and  I  insist  upon  your 
staying  here   until  the  second  of  January." — "You're 

right,  but " — "That  isn't  so  much  longer  for  you 

to  stay,"  interrupted  Alick,  "and  we  must  go  over  our  ac- 
counts. Go  and  get  your  book  now." — Hawermann  went. 

Alick  was  determined  to  save  his  money  a  httle 
longer  if  he  could.  When  Hawermann  came  back  v 
his  book,   he  might  say  that  he  had  not  time  to  look 
at  it  at  that  momcEt,  and  iC  the  bailiff  begged  him  to 
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do  it,  he  might  get  on  his  high  horse,  and  say  that 
the  second  of  January  would  be  time  enough.  But 
matters  were  to  go  more  easily  for  him  than  he  had 
thought.  Hawermann  did  not  return.  J5e  waited,  and 
waited,  but  still  Hawermann  did  not  return.  At  last 
lie  sent  Daniel  Sadenwater  to  seek  him,  and  then  he 
came  back  with  the  butler.  The  old  bailiff  was  pale 
and  excited,  and  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  ex- 
claimed: "1  don't  understand  it.  How  can  it  have 
happened?" — ^"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Alick. — 
."Mr.  von  Rambow,  I  was  busy  finishing  tny  book  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  when  1  had  done  I  put  it  in  my 
desk,  and  now  it  is  gone." — "A  nice  story  forsooth," 
cried  Alick  scornfully,  and  tlie  seed  Pomuchelskopp 
had  sowed  in  his  soul  began  to  grow,  "yes,  it's  a  nice 
story.  When  no  one  wanted  the  book  it  was  always 
ready,  and  now  that  it  is  asked  for,  it  has  disappeared." 
— "I  entreat  of  you,"  urged  Hawermann,  "don't  judge 
so  quickly.  It  will  be  found;  it  must  be  found,"  and 
he  hurried  away. 

After  a  time  he  came  back,  "It  isn't  there,"  he 
said  mournfully,  "it  has  been  stolen  from  me."- — "That's 
a  good  joke!"  working  himself  into  a  rage.  "My  three 
hundred  pounds  were  not  stolen,  at  least  you  said  they 
were  not,  and  now  you  say  your  book  is  stolen,  be- 
cause it  suits  you  to  say  so." — "Oh  God!"  cried  the 
old  man,  "give  me  time!"  He  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether; "Oh  God,  my  book  is  gone." — "Yes,"  cried 
Alick, "  and  the  labourer  Rege  1  is  also  gone,  and  everyone 
knows  how  he  escaped.  My  three  hundred  pounds  are  also 
gone,  and  everyone  knows  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
Have  you  noted  them  in  the  book?"  he  asked  advancing 
close  to  Hawermann,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,— 
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The  old  man  stared  at  him,  and  then  looking  all  round 
as  if  to  make  sure  where  he  was,  let  his  clasped  hands 
fall  to  his  side.  He  shivered  from  head  to  foot  as 
does  a  giant  river  when  about  to  break  its  icy  fetters, 
and  the  blood  rushed  through  his  limbs  and  tingled  in 
his  face,  like  the  waters  of  the  great  river,  when  they 
have  freed  themselves  from  their  bonds,  and  rush  swiftly 
on  their  course  carrying  all  before  them.  Beware  of 
such  times,  children  of  men!  "Scoundrel!"  he  shouted, 
springing  upon  Alick,  who  had  retreated  a  few  steps 
when    he    saw    the    expression    of    the    other's    face. 

"Scoundrel!"  he  cried,  "my  honest  name "     Alick 

got  into  a  comer  and  seized  the  weapon  that  was  al- 
ways kept  there.  "Scoundrel!"  cried  the  old  man, 
"your  gun  and  my  honest  name!"  And  now  began  a 
violent  struggle  for  possession  of  the  gun,  which  the 
bailiff  caught  by  the  stock  and  tried  to  wrench  out  of 
his  opponent's  hand.  Bang!  The  gun  went  off. — 
"Oh  Lord!"  cried  Alick,  falling  back  upon  the  sofa. 
The  old  man  stood  beside  him  with  the  gun  in  his 
hand.- — The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  vonRambow  rushed 
up  to  her  husband:  "What  is  it?  What's  the  matter?" 
she  exclaimed,  and  all  the  love  she  had  ever  felt  for 
him  came  back  with  a  rush.  "Oh,  what  is  this?  Blood!," 
- — "Never  mind,"  said  Alick,  trying  to  raise  himself, 
"it's  only  my  arm." — The  old  man  stood  motionless 
with  the  gun  in  his  hand.  His  fuiy  was  calmed,  but 
he  felt  that  he  had  done  an  evil  deed  that  he  could 
never  wash  out  however  long  he  might  live. — Daniel 
and  the  housemaid  both  ran  into  the  room,  and  with 
their  help  Alick's  coat  was  taken  off  and  he  was  laid 
upon  the  sofa.  His  arm  was  much  lacerated  by  the 
shot,  and  the  blood  dripped  upon  the  floor.— "Go  for 
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a  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  von  Rambow,  while  she  tried  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  by  binding  handkerchiefs  round 
her  husband's  arra.  She  had  not  enough  to  be  of  any 
use,  so  she  rose  to  fetch  more.  She  had  to  pass  Hawer- 
raann  on  her  way  to  the  door.  He  was  standing  pale 
and  motionless  by  his  master's  side.  "Murderer!"  she 
said  as  she  went  out,  and  again  when  she  came  in 
she  repeated;  "Murderer!"  The  old  man  made  no 
reply,  but  Alick  raised  himself,  and  said:  "No,  Frida, 
no.  He  is  not  that,"  for  even  an  unrighteous  man 
speaks  the  truth  when  he  feels  that  he  has  escaped 
death  by  a  hair's  breadth,  "but,"  he  added,  still  harp- 
ing on  the  old  theme,  "he  is  a  cheat  and  a  thief. 
Get  out  of  my  sight  as  quick  as  you  can,"  he  said  ad- 
dressing the  bailifr.^The  old  man's  face  flushed,  he 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  and  then  seeing  how 
Mrs.  von  Rambow  shrank  from  him,  he  staggered  out 
of  the  study. 

He  went  to  his  own  room:  "A  cheat  and  a  thief," 
the  words  rang  in  his  ears.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  yard.  He  saw  everything  that 
went  on  there,  but  he  saw  it  as  in  a  dream.  "A  cheat 
and  a  thief,"  that  was  the  only  thing  he  could  under- 
stand, that  alone  was  real.  He  saw  Christian  Degel 
driving  out  of  the  yard;  he  knew  that  the  man  had 
gone  to  fetch  the  doctor;  he  threw  the  window  wide 
open  and  was  about  to  desire  him  to  drive  as  hard  as 
he  could;  but — "a  cheat  and  a  thief"  was  what  he  in- 
voluntarily called  out  instead  of  the  order  he  had  in- 
tended to  give;  he  shut  the  window  again.  But  the 
book!  The  book  must  be  found — the  book!  He 
pulled  everything  out  of  the  boxes  he  had  already 
packed;  he  strewed  all  his  possessions  about  the  ftacic-. 
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he  fell  upon  his  knees — not  to  pray,  for  he  was  "a 
cieal  and  a  thief";  he  poked  about  under  his  desk 
with  his  stick,  under  his  chest  of  drawers,  and  under 
his  bed;  the  book  must  be  somewhere,  the  book  I  All 
in  vain!  "A  cheat  and  a  thief"  He  once  more  tooki 
his  stand  in  the  window,  and  looked  out;  he  stiU  had 
his  walking  stick  in  his  hand,  was  he  going 
what  did  he  want  with  the  stick?  Ves,  he  would  go 
out,  he  w^ould  go  away  from  here,  far  away! 
snatched  up  his  hat,  and  went  out.  Where  should  he 
go?  It  was  all  the  same  to  him,  all  the 
habit  led  him  to  |Gurlitz.  As  he  went  along  the  familiOT 
road,  old  thoughts  came  back  to  him:  "My  childl  My 
childl"  he  cried,  "ray  honest  name!"  He  felt  his 
breast  pocket— yes,  he  had  put  his  pocket-book  there, 
he  had  his  daughter's  happiness  safe.  What 
use  of  it  now?  He  had  destroyed  the  power  that 
letter  contained  of  making  her  happy,  his  honesty  was 
doubted,  and  that  shot  had  made  matters  even  worse 
than  they  were  before.  A  few  bitter  tears  were  wrung 
from  him  in  his  agony  of  spirit,  and  the  tears  brought 
him  comfort;  he  knew  that  he  had  only  meant  to  wrest 
the  gun  from  Alick,  not  to  hurt  him;  his  conscience 
acquitted  him  of  that  crime,  and  he  breathed  more 
freely — but  his  honest  name  was  gone  and  with  it  the 
happiness  of  his  only  child.  Oh,  how  distinctly  he 
remembered  his  joy  yesterday  when  he  had  read  and 
thought  over  that  letter  in  his  own  room,  when  he  had 
indulged  in  day-dreams  of  his  daughter's  future  happi- 
ness, and  now,  all  was  changed  and  lost.  The  brand 
attached  to  his  name  would  sink  into  his  daughter's 
heart  and  bring  her  sorrow  and  shame.  But  what  had 
his  child  to  do  with  vCI    Alas'.    The  curses  and  brands 
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that  rest  on  tlie  father  descend  to  the  children  even  to 
the  fourth  generation,  and  the  same  hedge  of  thorns 
which  separated  him  from  all  honest  men  came  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  happiness.  But  he  was  inno- 
cent. Who  [would  believe  him  if  he  were  to  say  so? 
He,  whose  white  robe  of  innocence  has  been,  however 
unjustly,  smirched,  may  go  on  his  way  through  the 
world,  no  one  will  wash  him  clean;  even  if  God  were 
to  proclaim  his  innocence  by  signs  and  wonders — the 
world  would  not  believe.  "Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  know  the 
world!"  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  GUrlitz  manor,  Po- 
muchelskopp's  home,  and  out  of  a  corner  of  his  heart, 
a  comer  he  thought  he  had  closed  and  barred  for  ever- 
more, rose  tlie  dread  figure  of  Hate,  tlie  tears  he  had 
shed  for  his  child  dried  on  his  cheek,  and  his  voice 
which  had  before  uttered  the  words  involuntarily,  now 
repeated  them,  "a  cheat  and  a  thief,"  and  angry 
thoughts  rose  iJiick  and  fiist  in  his  mind:  "he  is  the 
cause  of  it  all,  and  we  must  be  quits  some  day!" 

He  went  through  Gurlitz,  but  saw  nothing  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  All  he  had  loved  there  were 
gone  from  the  place,  he  had  only  to  do  with  his  hate, 
and  had  only  one  object  to  set  before  him  in  life. — 
Br^sig  was  standing  by  the  parsonage  bam,  and  seeing 
his  friend  went  forward  to  meet  him:  "Good  morning, 
Charles.  Where  are  you  going?  But  whaf  s  the  mat- 
ter?*'— ^"Nothing,  Brasig!  But  leave  me,  leave  me  alone. 
Come  to  Rahnstadt  to-morrow,  come  to-morrow,"  so 
saying  he  walked  on  and  left  him.  When  he  came  to 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  GUrlitz,  from  the  top  of 
which  Alick  had  first  shown  his  young  wife  his  beauti- 
ful estate  of  PUmpelhagen,  and  where  she  had  shown 
such  unaffected  pleasure  in  what  she  saw,  he  stood 
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Still.  It  was  the  last  point  from  which  he  could  see 
the  place  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  and  where  he 
had  as  it  were  wept  tears  of  blood  when  his  honour  and 
his  name  had  been  so  cruelly  tarnished.  His  whole 
soul  rebelled  against  his  fate:  "The  miserable  liar!" 
he  said.  "And  she — she  called  me  a  'murderer'  once, 
then  she  said  it  again:  'murderer,'  and  turned  from 
me  in  horror. — Your  day  of  sorrow  is  coming  upon 
you  all.  I  could  have  saved  you,  and  I  would  have 
saved  you.  I  watched  over  your  interests  and  served 
you  as  faithfully  as  a  dog,  and  you  have  thrust  me 
from  you  like  a  dog;  but  ,  .  .  ."  and  he  turned  to 
resume  his  walk  to  Rahnstadt,  hatred  still  possessing 
his  soul. 
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